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BY ROLAND FREART. S7DE CHAMBRAY 
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LOU DID ONTIEIEENIINDEIDT 


PARALLEL 


ANTIENT ARCHITECTURE 


WIFH FAR 


M O 1 = = MN 


In a Collection of Ten Principal Authors who have written upon the 
Five OnrDeEesRs, 


PALLADIOand (D-BARBAROand BULLANT and 
p; SCAMOZZI, CATANEO, DE LORME, 
TSERLIO and JL B. ALBERTI andf Compared with one an- 
VIGNOLA, VIOLA, other. 


Thethree Greek, Orders, DoR1Que, lontqQue, andCorRiNTHIAN, 
compriſe the Firſt Part of this Treatiſe. 


/ 
And the two Latine, Tuscan and ComeosirT a the Latter. 


Written in French by ROLAND FRE ART, Sieur de Chambray ; Te 
Made Engliſ for the Boi of Builders, 


To which is added an Account of Archites and Archite@ure, in an Hiſtorical, and Etymological 
Explanation of certain Tears particularly affefted by Archite@s, 


With Leon Baptiſta Alberti's Treatiſe of STATUES, 


—— — — — —— 


By Jonn EveLyN Ef; Fellow of the KOTAL SOCTET TT, 


L O N D 0 N, Printed by Tho. Rogcreft, for John Place, and are to be fold at his Shop 
at Farnivals-Inn Gate in Holborn, M DC LE XIV. 
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To the 
Mot Sz EE iu 
MATELY 


CHARLES 


T EE 


S 6 C RD 


ISS INCE the Great Auguſtus voxch- 
SAQ= /afed to patronize a W ork of this na- 
AD ture which was Dedicated to him by V i= 

P eruvius; 1 had no reaſon to apprehend 
Your Majeſty would reprove theſe Addreſſes of 
mine, if, in preſenting To# with thoſe Antiquities on 
which that excellent Maſter formd his Studies; [ 
intituled Tour Majeſty to a V Vork [o little inferior 
to it, and ſo worthy to go mn paragon with it. And 
indeed to whom could I more aptly Inſcribe it? a Dt- 
ſcourſe of Building, than to ſo Royal a Builder, 
whoſe auguſt attempts have already given ſo great a 
ſplendor to our Imperial Ciry , and ſo 1luſtrions an 
Example to the Nation! It is from this contempla- 
tion, Sir, that after I had ( by the Commands of the 
a 2 Royal 


- 
-— Wn Y 
- \ "Pe 

_ WJ \ 


The ErisTLE 


Royal Sociery) endeavonr'd the improvement of 
Timber, and the planting of Trees, 1 have ad- 
vanced to that of Building as its proper and natural 
conſequent: Not « with a preſumption to incite, or 
inſtru Tour Majeſty, which were a vanity unpar- 
donable; but by it to take occaſron of celebrating Tour 
Majeſties great Example, who ſe Tour Empire 
and Authority ſo worthily, as Fortune ſeems to 
have conſulted her reaſon when ſhe poured her fa- 
vours upon Tex; ſo as I never caft my Eyes on that 
generous Deſignation 72 the Epigram 


Credisobhoc mePaſtoropes ___1t donem, Paſtor,& #dificem. 


Propter quod vulgus,crafla- 
ue turba rogat ? &*c. 


Et nihil exiſtis: tuperos, © 1p7gfour z0mmedzare TEffections 07 1 OHr Ma- 


ſydera teſtor. 


Ergo quid? urdonem,P*- jeſty'» 9D0 ſeem 0nely to value thoſe roy- 
0s 2p. Lp: al advantages you have above others, but 


chat you may Oblige,and char you may Build. 
And certainly, Sir, Tour Majeſty has conſulted the 
nobleſt way of eſtabliſhing Tour Greatneſs, and of per- 
petuating Tour Memory; ſince, whileſt Stones can 
preſerve inſcriptions, Toxr Name will be famous 
to Poſteriry, and when thoſe Materials fail, the Be- 
nefirs that are engraven in our Heares, will outlaſt 
thoſe of Marble. It would be no Paradox, but a 
Truth, to afirme , that Tour Majeſty has already 
Builr and Repaird more in three or four Tears 
(notwithſtanding the difficulties, and the neceſſitie of an 
extraordinary Oeconomy for the publick, concern- 
ment ) than all Tour Enemies have deftroyd in 

'Twenty; 


DeDpicaTORY. 


Twenty; nay then all Tour Majeſties Predeceſſors 
have advancd in an Hundred, as I could eaſily make 
out, not only by what Tour Majeſty has ſo magnificent- 
ly defignd and carried on at that Tour antient Honour 
of Green-V Vich, znder the condud of Tour moſt 
induſtrious and worthy Surveyor; but in thoſe Splen- 
did Aparciments, and other uſeful Reformations for 
ſecuriry and delight, about Tour Majeſties Palace 
at V'V hice-Hall; the chargeable covering, firſt 
Paving and reformation of Weſtminſter-Hall; 
care, and preparation for Saint Paul's, by the impiety 
and iniquity of the late confaſtons almoſt Dilapidared : 
With what Her Majeſty the Queen Mother has 
added to ber Palace at Sommerſer Houſe in a Stru- 
ure becoming her Royal grandeur, and the due venera- 
tion of all Your Majeſties Szbjeds for the honour She 
has done both this Your native Giry and the whole Nati- 
on-Nor may 1 hereomit Cwhat 1 ſo mach deſire to tranſmit 
to Poſteriry) thoſe noble, and profitable amenities 
of Tour Majeſties Plantations, wherein Ton moſt re- 
ſemble the Divine Archire& ; becauſe Tour Maje- 
ty has propoſed init ſuch a Pattern to Tour SubjeRs, 
as merits their imitation, and profoundeſt acknowledg- 
ments, in one of the moſt worthy, and KinglyImprove- 
ments that Nature is capable of. I know not what 
they tak of former Ages, and of the now contemporary 
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The ErisTLE 
me-an Example parallel with Tour Majeſty, for 
Tour exaf judgment, and mervatlous ability in all that 
belongs to the. Naval Archire&ure, both as to its 
proper tearms; and more ſolid uſe, in which Tour Ma- 
jeſty i3 Maſter of one of the moſt noble, and profitable 
Arts that can be wiſhed in a Prince, to whom God has 
deſorid the Dominion of the Ocean, which renders 
Yur Majeſties Empire Univerſal ; when by exer- 
cifing Your royal talent, and Ryowledg that way, Yn Can 
bring even the Antipodes to meet, and the Poles to 
kiſs each other; for ſo likewiſe (not in a Metaphori- 
cal, but natural ſence) Your equal and prudent Go- 
vernmenr of this Nation has made it good, whileſt 
Wur Majeſty has ſo proſperouſly guided this giddy 
Bark through ſuch a Storm, as no hand ſave Your 
Majeſties could touch the Helm , but at the price of 
their temerity. But to return to that of ArchiteQure 
again ( for it is hard not to ſlide into the Panegyric, 
when once one begins to ſpeak, of Your Majeſty) I am 
witneſs not only how pertinently You diſcourſe of the 
Art, but how judiciouſly Yucontrive ; and as in all 
other Princely and magnificent things Your Notices 
are extraordinary, ſo 1 cannot but augare of their ef- 
fects, and that Your Majeſty was defipnd of God 
for ableſing to this Nation in all that can render it hap- 
Py if we can have the grace but to diſcern it, and be 


thank ful for it. 
This is, Sir, the glorious Idea which I have con- 


cetVd of Tour Serene Majeſty, and which I propoſe 
for 


DepicaTory: 
for as emulous an Example as any Age has hitherto 
producd; nor can there any thing be added more, but 
that permanency which the reſt of Your Virtues do 
promiſe us : If ſuch were thoſe glorious Hero's of old, 
who firſt brought Men ont of V V ilderneſſes into 
Walled and well built Ciries, that chaſed Barbariry, 
introduced Civility, gave Laws to Republiques, 
and to whoſe rare Examples and Induſtry we are 
accomptable for all that we poſſeſs of uſeful m the Arts, 
and that we enjoy of benefit to the Publique ; how 
much cauſe have We 1n theſe Nations to rejoyce, that 
whileſt Your Majeſty purſues theſe Laudable Under- 
takings, that Race of Demy-Gods 72 n0t altogether 
extin#! And if after the ſupport of Religion, and 
the eſtabliſhment of Laws, the Perfeftion of Sciences 
he the next in order to the Well-being of a State, This 
of Archite&ure ( 2 one of the moſt beneficial, and 
uſeful ro Man-kind ) ows her renaſcency amongſt 
Us to wxrM ajeſties encouragements, and to as ma- 
ny of thoſe Illuſtrious Ferſons as by their large and 
magnificent Seru&ures tranſcribe our Koyal Exam- 
ple; 7n particular, my Lord high Chancellor of 
England; my Lord high Treaſurer, and my Lord 
the Earl of Saint Albans, whoſe memories deſerve 
this Conſecration ; 7Þ 

T have now bat one thing more to ſpeak, Sir, and 
that is for the repuration of the Piece 1 preſent to 
Your Serene Majeſty: It3indeed a Tranſlation ; 
bat it is withall the marrow and very ſubſtance of no 


leſs 


The ErisTLE, ©c. 


leſs than ten judicious Authors, and of almoſt ewice 
as many the moſt noble Antiquities now extant upon 
the boſom of the Earth; 'twere elſe a difficult Province 
to concerve how one ſhould entertain Tour Majeſty 
without a Spirit and a Subje& worthy Tour applica- 
tion, There is ſomething yet of addition to it, which 
3s new, and of mine Own, the defef7s whereof do ſup- 
plicate Tour Majeſties pardon; to ſay nothing of the 
difficulty of rendring a VV ork of this nature intel- 
ligible to the wulgar, and not unworthy the Stile of a 
Onan ſeeing it is not the talent of every one 
who underſtands a Language , unleſs he alſo under- 
ftand the Are; But theſe may ſeem to defer to my own 
Glory, which is conſpicuous in nothing ſo much, as 
in laying it at Tour Majeſties Feet, and the permiſi- 
on of uſing that Sacred Name to proteZ7 


Says-Conrt - 
20. Ang. 1664. 


SIR, 


Your Majeſties ever loyal, 


molt obedzent, and 


faichful Subjef# 


JL EVELYN. 


s JOHN DENHAM. 
KNIGHT 


HONOURABLE Onrvrets 


OF THE 


DB A 


SUPERIN TENDENT and SuRVEYOR 


OF HIS . 
MAJESTFEES 
BUILDINGS and WORKS. 


£ T is now ſome ten years ſince, that to gratifie a 
> friendof mine in the Country, I began to inter- 
gE pret this Parallel, butother things interven- 

ing,1t was Jay'd aſide,and had fo continu'd with- 
out thoughtsof reaſumption, had not the paſſi- 
on of my worthy Friend M*". Hugh May 
to oblige the Publick, and in commileration of 
the ſew aſſiſtances which our Workmen bave of this nature (com- 
par'd to what are extant, in other Countries) found out an ex- 
pedient, and by gents. moſt accurate Edition of the Plates, 
encourag'd me to finiſh what | had begun; and tomake a will- 
ing Preſent of my lahour and of whatever clle | was able to con- 
tribute to ſo generous adeſigne. 


Fi. 


) 


* b Ir, 
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Sir, Jam not to inſtruct youinthe merits and uſe of this ex- 
cellent Piece; butitis from your app: bation and particular 1n- 
Auence, that our Workmen ought to eſteem tt, and believe me too 
when | affirme it: That the Ten Authors in this Aſſembly, which 
compoſe both ſo many, and (for not being vulgar) unintelligt- 
ble Yolumes , will neither afford them ſo full inftructions 1n the 
Art, nor ſo well inable them to judg, and pronounce concerning 
the true Rules and »MMaximes of 1t as this one little, but incom- 

arable, ColleHion. You well know,that all the miſchiefs and ab- 
de in our modern StruFures proceed chiefly from our buſie 
and Gotic triflings in the Compoſitions of the Frve Orders ; and 
that an able Workman, whois «IM after of his Art, and has a true 
reliſh indeed, carrieson all his undertakings with applauſe and 
ſatisfaction : That there is not in the whole Catalogue of Authors 
who have Written on this Subject, a more ſafe,expedite and per- 
fect guide than this Parallel , where, from the nobleſt Remaines 
of Antiquity accurately eMeaſur'd, and peripicuouſly Demon- 
ſtrated, the Rales are lay'd down ; and from a ſolid, judicious, 
and mature compariſon of modern Examples, their Errours are de- 
tected; fo that were but a little more pains taken by our young 
Architeds and their Subfidiaries, about the eafier Principles of Ge- 
ometrie, the 'Kudiments of Perſpefive, and aready addreſs of well 
Defigning, we might by the converſation of this Author alone, 
promiſe our Country, and the Age to come, a miraculous improve- 
ment of their Buildingsin a ſhort time. Nor would this bein 
the leaſt, to the augmentation of their expenſes; ſince there is 
nothing coſts dearer, and diſpleaſes more, than our undigeſted 
contrivances, and thoſe intolerable defects which we have enu- 
merated, It is from the aſymmetrie of our Buildings, want of 
decorum and proportion in our Houſes,that the irregularity of our 
humors and affefions may be ſhrewdly diſcern'd : But itis from 
His e ajeſties great Genius, and the choice he has made of ſuch 
an Inſtrument,that we may hope to ſee it all reform'd : itbeing in 
ſo worthy an imitation of that magnificent Emperour, that touch'd 
with the like indignation at the Encroachments and Deformities of 
the publick Edifices and Waies, cauſed a like reformation allo ; 
lo as we nay now affirme of London, as the Poet once of Rome, 


Nunc 


DrEDicaToRY; 


Nunc Roma eft , nuper magna taber- 
na fuit, 


that it now begins to havethe face of a C:- 
tieindeed. And truely it is an improve- 
ment ſo extraordinary which 1t has re” 
ceiv'd ſince His Majeſties gracious influ” 
ence upon it, that ſhould | have been f1- 
lentof His praiſes, | might juſtly appre- 
hend mox lapides clamaturos, that the very 
Stones would cry out and become yocal : 
But neither here muſt | forget what 1sa- 
lone due to you Sir for the reformation of 
a thouſand deformities 1n the Streets, as by 
your introducing that incomparable form 
of Paring, toan incredible advantage of 
the Publick; when that which 1s begun in 
Holborn (hall becom univerſal, for the ſa- 
ving of Wheels and Carriages, the cure of 
noyſom Gutters, the deobſtruttion of En- 
counters, the diſpatch of Buſineſs, the clean- 


Abſtulerat totam temerarius inſ1- 
tor urben, 
Inque ſus nulum limine limen 
erat, 
Juſſifti tenues Germanice , creſcere 
 wicos ; 
Ft modo que fuerat ſemita , fads 
714 eſt. 
Nulla catenatis pila et precind a 
lacents ; 
Nec Prator medio cogiter ire 
luto. 
Stringitur in denſa nec ceca novacu- 
la turba, | 
Occupat aut totas nigra popina 
UVIAS:E © 
Tonſor , |Caupo, Coquus, Lanins ſus 
limina ſervant. 
Nunc Roma eſt, mnuper magna ta- 
berna fuit. 


Mart. Lb. 7. Epie. 60. 


The particulars of that reformati- 
on in Rome jo much reſembling 
what His Majeſty has commanded 
for the cleanſing, and enlarging 
the Streets, the demolition o 
Bulks, and other Obſtacles, that 
the whole Epigram merits the ap- 
plication. 


neſs of the Way,the beauty of the Objett,the eaſe of the Infirme,and 
the preſerving of both the Mother and the Babe; ſo many of the 
fair-Sex and their Off-ſpring having periſh'a by miſchances Cas 1 
am credibly inform'd) trom the ruggedneſs of the unequal 
Streets, &Cc. 

Bur | know not Sir, how thele Inſtances may be reliſh'd and 
valu'd amongſt the vulgar, nor am | much ſolicitous; ſurel am, 
that more has been done for the Ornament and Benefit of the Pub- 
lick in wo years time, that your Self , with the Comiſſroners who 
undertook the InſpeJion, have acted, then in five hundred before: 
They were not a fooliſh or impolitick People, who from the ver 
Principles of humanitie, deſtin'd for the caſe of their Sets fo 
many ſpacious Waies , cool Fountains , ſhady Walks, refreſhing 
Gardens, and places of publick Recreation, as well as ſtately Tem- 
ples, and Courts of Fuſtice, that Religion and the Laws might be 
publiſhed with the more pomp and veneration ; And if his ih 

on jeſty 


The ErisTLE, ©c. 


e/ty,with your pains and induſtry, hath contributed to ſomething 
FP x fy it f that for which the whole Nation becomes 0bl:- 
ged ; asthe promoting of ſuch publick and uſeful Works (and 
eſpecially that of Building) a certain Indication of a prudent 


Government, of a flouriſhing and beppy People : So that if there re- 
main but one thing more to be defir'd in order to the(onſummation 


of its perfe felicity ; how infinitely were 1t to be wiſhed, that 
whileſt the beautie and benefit of the (ity increaſed in one part,the 
Deformity and apparent Raine of it might ceaſe on the other: Bur 
this we are to hope for, when, to bring this monſtrous Body into 
ſhape, and ſcatter theſe ungovernable enormities, either the re- 
ftraint of Building irregularh ſball poliſh the Suburbs, or(which 
{ rather could wiſh) ſome rozel Purchaſe contract and demoliſh 
them. But Sir, I have done, and | know you will pardon this 
Zeal and accept of this expreſſion of my profoundreſpects from 


STIR, 


Your moſt humble Servant 


) EveEeLy x. 


Amico optimo & Chariſſimo 
JOHANNI EVELYNO Armig 
E. Soctet. Regali Lond. &c. 


Jo. Beate 8, ÞP. D. 
In ARCHITECTURAM ab id Anglice rediitam @ 


Graphice exornatam. 


I C, ubi de Ce/o quondam primordia rerum 
Effulſere,Chaos diſcutiente Deo, 
Hortus erat primus : Tunc TeFa,$ Menia,S Urbes : 
Tandem & 7yramidum nobile ſurgit opus. 
Hic aliquis molem ſubjungit : In acre pendet 
Hortus ; & unde venit, quzrere jure licet. 
Nec ſatis eſt vitam ducamus in Arce beatam 
Qualem agit ztherca Jxppiter ipſe domo; 
Sed Talis ſuperctle juvat poſt funera longa, 
( Quamvis hic cineres urnula parva capit) 
Manſolea exin caclos tactura fepulchra 
Inſcriptum Heros nomen ad aſtra vehunr. 
Stat qu6que, (i favit Victoria, grande Trophenm ; 
Attollenſque apicem tunc 0beliſcus ovat. 
Mox ſpirare trucem poteris jurare Coloſſu, 
Sic movet, ut trepident,S mihi membra labent. 
Sunt quibus excidium laudi eſt, & lata ruina 
Atqui exornandl gratia major crit. 
Parcite Mort ales, Famam prohibete Nepotes ; 
Ni ſcelus in cauſ4 deteriore cadit, 
Sunt quoque Terariis quibus eſt ſuffulta columnis 
Alta & larga nimis, ſed minus apta domus : 
Sumptibus hic turgent operoſa palatia vanis ; 
Materia exuperat ; ſplendor, & ordo deeſt. 
Ecce Avibns nidos, Apibus compingere cordi elt, 
Paſtor Ariſtens quos [tupet ipſe, favos. 
Aurea fic textrix ſubter laquearea Arachne 
Divini Artificis provocat ingenium. 
Hoſpitium (1bi quzque parant animalcula gratum : 
Solus Homo impenſis pleCtitur iple ſuis. 
Machina quid preſtet Thuſcis traftanda peritis, 
Angligene ut diſcant, Clare Evelyne, facis. 
Nec tantum debent Yol/z0 priſtina (cla, 
Quantum debebunt poſteriora tibi. 
" Creditur Amphion molimina ſaxea quondam 
Thebarum in muros concinuiſſe Lyri : 
Tu $Saxa, & Sylvas ( nam fic decet Orphea) pleftro 
Aurato in Regum Ty a Coire doces: 
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To my moſt DearBrortaurrs Z 


JOHN FREART Ef; 
SIEUR DE CHANTELOU 


COUNSELLOR wthe KING 
AND 
PROVINCIAL COMMISSARIE 


in Champagne Alſatia Lorraine and Germany. 
AND 

PAUL FREART\E6; 
SIEUR DE GHANTELOU 


COUNSELLOR and MASTER 
of the HOUSHOLD n ORDINARY rtthe KING, 


My Deareſt BroTtTuens, 


dean 7 is by your commands, that I have finiſhed this Treatiſe of the Antient 
=» Architecture compared with the Modern , which I had altogether laydl 
afide, and even effac d out of my mind ſince the deceaſe of Monſeigneur 
g De Noyers to whom I had devoted it, as to the Mecznas of the Ape, 
5 and more particularly, for being indeed the true Authour of this Book ; 
ſince I had never taken it in hand but by his ſpecial Order, and to afford 
him ſome little entertainment during his Solitude of Dangu, where he was pleaſed, and in- 
deed deſired, I ſhould follow him after his retreat from the Court , there to enjoy with him 
that ſweetneſs and tranquillity of life, which we were never before acquainted with during 
the time of his being Miniſter of State. But thi bleſſed leiſure, and which you ſo often con- 
gratulated, was quickly interrupted by I know not what unlucky Genius, and by an tntem- 
peſtive and precipitous death,. which ſoon extinguiſht this glorious light of Vertue. In this 
great loſs ( which was, my dear Brothers, common to us all, ſince we all had the honour to be 
A 2 related 
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related to him both by our ſervices and birth ) T onely had the afflition to be preſent at the 
lugubrous Objeft, and to bebold it with mine eyes. This has often caus'd me ſeriouſly to re 
upon the vanity and wolubility of the fortunes of the Court, of which [ am now ſuffici- 
ently diſabus'd: For conſidering that ſo rare a Perſonage, the greateſt Miniſter, the mo87 
dixintereſs d, moZ? laborious, mo$ ſucceſsful, of ſo extraordinary and approv'd a Probity, 
ſo univerſal in all ſorts of excellent qualities, and, in a word, ſo extraordinary, after a 
twenty years ſervice and employment in the greateſt Offices of State, that a Subject (T fay) 
of ſo great merit ſhould come to conclude his dayes in the Country like an Exile : 7 confeſs, 
my deareſt Brothers, whilſt 1 think. of this, all things appear ſo tranſitory and uncertain in 
Greatneſs, that I find the Retreat of the diſprac'd ( provided they are honefi men ) infinitely 
preferrible to their Favour. Could Merit and conſiderable Services have for ever fixt 
and eftabliſÞ\d a man at Court, or been a rampart againſt that envy and jealouſte, which 
are the immortal enemies and peſts of Vertue, unhappily reigning in that Climat : The 
late Monſeigneur de Noyers was the moſt worthy to hawe finiſh d his dayes gloriouſly in his 
high Employments ; ſince he alone performed more, in leſs then ten years ſpace, than all his 
Predeceſſors together had done in an bundred ; whether we have regard to Works which 
are neceſſary for the Conſervation and good of the State, or conſider Thole onely which gave 
ſplendour and magnificence to the Kingdom. It is not my deſign to repeat them here for 
your inſtrutiion , becauſe you know them much better then my ſelf ; Onely that 1 may leave 
ſome Memorials tothe Publique, I ſhall mention a few of them. It may be affirm din ge- 
neral, that he had in his time exalted the noble$t Arrs to the ſupreame$t degree of Perfettion 
that was ever ſeen in France : as ArchiteQure beth Civil, and Milicary ; Painting, 
Sculpture, and Printing which he then made truely Royal when he lodg'd it at the 
Louure ; the very first Produtiions whereof, were not onely unparalled Maſter-picces , 
but, as one may ſay, Libxaries compleat ; for in two years there were publiſh'd threeſcore 
and ten great Volumes, in Greek, Latine, French, and Italian ; from one part of which, 
one may judge of the reft, viz. that general Collefion of all the Councils, ſet forth in ſeven 
and thirty Volumes, which is certainly the mo$t noble, mo$t uſeful, and royal Work, that 
ever ſaw the light to this hour : This incomparable Stamp was accompanyd with ano- 
ther very rich one, I mean the new Money, which Monſeigneur de Noyers plac'd alſo in 
the [ame appurtment of the Louure, that he might allye together two of the muſt univerſal 
and mos permanent Monuments of Kings, ſpreading themſelves over all Nations, and re- 
maining for ſo many ſucceſſwns of Ages. The exceſſive abuſes which were found in the years 
1638, and 1639, both in the title and weight of the greateft part of the Moneys as well of 
this Kingdom as of others, which had almo#t all of them been chang'd or disfigur'd, flood 
in need of this excellent man to reform them, whoſe affeflion and zeal to the Publique might 
produce ſo extraordinary effefis : But as it was impoſſible to remedy it on the ſudden without 
putting Commerce into wery great diſorder, he, from the ill courſe of thoſe Moneys which 
for ſorne tine they were forced to connive at, well knew how to derive the greateſt advantages 
af State, and mos? ſignal honour to the King. And in effeti, twas none of the leaft pieces of 
Politiques, to permit and even authoriſe this abuſe by. an Edi&, which could not elſe have 
been (6 eaſily oppos d : whil ſt in the mean time., it invited the P eople of the neighbouring 
States 
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States in hopes of gain, to tranſport into France all the light Gold and Silver which they 
bad, and which remain'd there by reaſon of its being decryd a few manths after, bearing now 
the Armes of France, with the Name and Etfgies of Lovis le Juſte, by that noble con- 
verſion which he order'd to be made of it. Whilſt this ſtrange Matter was uniting to ours, 
he ſought out and diſcover'd prompt and eafie expedients of gtving it that excellent Form 
which it now bears, curing at the ſame inſtant, and by the ſame remedy, both the preſent in- 
convenience, and that to come : Thus we ſee.that its juſt and equal roundneſs, the Grenetis 
or graining which is about it, and the Policure which 3s on the flat of every piece, nat onely 
defends it from the Clipping, the File, and operation of Strong-waters, but even renders its 
imitation in a manner impoſſible to our falſe Coyners ; ſo as one may affirm of this Money, that 
it 3s the moſt artiſtly contriv'd, and the mo$T commodious, that ever was uſed in Commerce. 
He cauſed to be coyned in leſs then tour years above an hundred andcwenty Millions, and 
that after fifteen or ſixteen years that the Warr had laſted, and the State ſeem'd to have been 
utterly exhauſted by the great and continual expences which were inceſſantly made, laid out 
in fortitying of places, paying of Armies, and the aſſiſtance of the Allies of the Crown. At 
the ſame time was the Louure ſeen to augment, and the Royal Houſe of Fontaineblean, 
which owe not onely a part of their Ornaments to the care of this great Miniſter, but their con- 
ſervation alſo and abſolute reſtauration ; ſince but for him, they had been at preſent but 
one vas? ruine, a very Carkaſs of building, deſolate. and uninhabitable : The Caſtles of S; 
Germains and Verſailles, which were then the ordinary refidence and delices of the King, 
carry on them ſome marks of the ſame hand ; The hrt by the Conſtrufiion of the nebleStSta- 
bles and Manege which 3 in France, with divers other accommodations neceſſary for the 
lodging if a Royal Court ; andthe other, by a Terraffe de Greflerie, which 3s of the kind 
an incomparable work., with a Circle of an hundred and twenty yards diameter : But 
whil'$} he thus worthily acquitted himſelf in the charge of Superintendent of the Royal 
Houtes and Buildings of France ( with which the King was plas d to gratifie him for four 


or five years) he employ d in the mean time his chiefeSt cares for the ſafety and enlargement of 


the Kingdom, difpencing all neceſſary Orders for the Armies both of Sea and Land ; pro- 
viding and furniſhing the Magazines and Garrifons of Places, and a good part of the 
Provinces : But as things ufeful and neceſſary are to be preferr d before ſplendour and mag- 
nificence, he firſt began with Military Archite&ure which he cauſed to march before the 
Civil : All our Frontiers are full of his Works; In Picardy the Port-royal of Calais, 
compos d of two of the greate$} Baſtions of Mafſonry, the moſt regular and noble that are 
im Europe : all the Fortifications of Ardres ; mbSt of the Baſtions of Peronne, of S. 
Quentin, of Han, of La Fere, Dourlans, Amiens, and of Monerevil, eſpecially an Horn- 
work alſo of Maflonry of extraordinary beauty, and magnitude ; not to omit that half Moon 
of Abbeville, where the Inhabitants wt prevailing with him to have his Armes {et on it, 
in acknowledgment of the favour which they had by this means received ( permitting it in no 
place built by him, from a particular fentiment of honour to the King, jand out of a moſt ſin- 
gular modeſty ) planted two rows of Walnut-trecs, that under that Pretext they might call it 
bis Name : In Champagne, the Fortreſs of Mount Olympus, which ſerves Charleville 

or a Citadel ; ſeveral other Works at Stenay, at Metieres, Mouzon, and Rocfoy. 
Then, 
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in Lorrain, the Citadel of Nancy; the Places de Vic, Moyenvic, and of Mardal. 
Ren de _—_ where (beſides the Fortifications of the Place) he excavated 
a large Baſin of Maſons work. in the Port, of near two hundred yards long, and above fix- 
ſcore widego contain Veſlels always afbat : Alſo at Brouage inthe Jes of XainGonge which 
are two maritime Keyes of the Kingdom. Italy, Pignerole, and all the new Forti- 
cations of Cazal. Now for works and curioſities of Painting and Sculpture ( which are as 
'twere the two Siſters of the Art I am now going to treat of ). it would require a large diſ- = 
courſe to particularize them one after another ; beſides that, one could not well do it, without _ 
a little reproach to our Nation, which (by reflefling on the ſudden ceſſation of ſo many excellent _ 
things ) one would almoi1 believe had but one onely perſon capable of theſe rare ProduGions. 
I ſhall ſuffice then to ſay in general, that he made the Louure the Center of the Arts whoſe 
concourſe thither in a few years began to render it the mo$t noble and magnificent Strufiure of 
the World, It mas for this glorious Deſign, and for the decoration of other Royal Houſes, 
that the famous Monſieur le Pouſſin had the honour to be ſent for by theKing at the begin- 
ning of the year 1640. It was thenthat the late M. de Noyers diſpatch'd us, You and my 
Self ( dear Brother ) towards bis Holineſs about an important affair, with order at our re- 
turn to make way for France to all the greateft Vertuofi of Italy ; and as he was their 
Load-ftone, we eaſily drew a conſiderable number after him, whereof the Chief was that re- 
nowned and ſingular Painter M. le Pouflin, the glory of the French in bis Profeſſion, and, 
as it were, the Raphael of our Age : To this effect we likewiſe uſed great diligence to get 
: made, and colleft together all that the leiſure and the opportunity of our Voyage could furniſh 
us of the mi} excellent Antiquities, as well in ArchiteQure a5Sculpture ; the chief pieces 
whereof were two huge Capitals, the one of a Column, andthe other of an angular Pilaſter 
from within the Rotunda, which we choſe as the mosT noble Corinthian Models remain- 
|. ing of Antiquity : Two Medails of eleven Palms diameter, taken from the Triumphal Arch 
of Conſtantine ; threeſcore and ten Bas-reliets moulded from Trajans Column, and ſeveral 
other of particular Hiſtories, ſome of which were the next year caft in Braſs ; others were 
employed in manner of incruſtation about the Compartiment of the arched Cieling of the 
Louure great Gallery, in which M. le Pouffin mos? ingeniouſly introduc'd them, and that 
with an extraordinary addreſs and conſideration, to anſwer a certain deſign which was ther 
requir'd of him, not as the mo$Þ magnificent, and ſuperb he could have composd ; but for an 
Ornament which ſhould be ſpeedily executed, and of moderate cofl, with regard to the time 
and the impatient humour of our Nation. A little while after that, you returned ( my dear LY 
Brother) to obtain the Popes bleſſing of the two Crowns of Diamonds, andthe Golden Babe 2} 
carried by an Angel, which their Majeſties ſent you to preſent our Lady of Loretto in acknow- 's 
ledgment and as a token of gratitude which they rendred to the Virgin for the moſt happy and 
almosT miraculous Birth of our Daulphin, the King which now reigns ; Tou continued to have 
divers figures and Ball-relievo's wrought off, particularly the Flora and the Hercules in 
Farneſe's Palace, of which there is now one caſt at Paris : Two other Medails from the 
ſame Arch of Conſtantine, and both the Colofles of Montecavallo with their Horſ, es. the 
| greateff, and the 1ao8t celebrated works of Antiquity, which M. de Noyers deſigned to have 
alſo caſt in Copper, to place them at the principal Entry of the Louure, Tou behold the ſplendor 
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which all this preat Proviſion made in Rome, and how every body wonder d that the French, 
who were till now renown'd onely for their valour and invincible couragein Warr, and ſeem'd 
to be affefied onely to the Arts Military, ſhould ſhew ſo much paſſten for Th:le which aſ- 
fumr'd the reputation of being the mos glorious, by a Prerogative abou? others ; as if the He- 
miſphere of France had been lately chang'd, and Mercury in conjuntion with Mars began 
now to pour down new Influences upon her. For my own part, I canteſtifie how the report of 
it ſpread as far as Conſtantinople, whither Fame had born the name of Monſeigneur de 
Noyers 2###f much glory, that the Patriarch of that renowned City writ him Letters full 
of profound admiration, which he addreſs d to Monſieur de Villeray, a Noble Athenian 
Refident # France for the Duke of Parma, delivering them to my Lord at Dangu after 
bs Retreat from the Court, and where I have had and kept them a great while, and read 
them to ſeveral of my Friends. They take notice chiefly, how new and unheard of a thing it 
was that there ſhould be found a Grand Vizier of owr Nation fo tranſcendent in all excellen- 
cies ; of which ſone markes he had ſeen, eaſily perſwaded him to believe all the other marnels 
which were reported of him : (theſe Exemplars were the Books of the Royal Preſs, and fome 
Pieces of Coyn ) Hs Letter was ſonewhat prolix, and written in a more polite Style then the 
vuloar Greely now ſpoken inthat Country : It were great pity that a thing ſo memorable and 


fignal fhould be buried in oblivion, and therefore 1 take notice of it with more circumſtances 


then many others. But during all theſe mighty ProjeQs, there happen'd a ſtrange revolution 
which in leſs then ſix Moneths changed the whole face of the State, by the death of that ſuperla- 
tive Miniſter the great Cardinal de Richelieu, the very Column and Ornament of Monar- 
chy ; and a ſhort ſpace after that, by the Recels of Monſeigneur de Noyers ; and imme- 
diately upon this, by that 1of$ to all France, theKing himſelf; fo as all theſe noble beginnings 
had none that follow'd them.there remaining not one of thoſe which enter d afterwards into the 
management of the publique Afairs, who had, with their affetiions, the Knowledge and the 
Talents which were requiſtte for the continuation of theſe great Deſigns. We then preſently 
beheld the work. of the Louure abandoned, the finiſhing of the great Gallery to ceaſe ; and 


generally all the Fortifications in France, without hopes of ſeeing the Work reaſſumed and ta- 
- ken in hand again of a long tine.it being neceſary, for ſuch an enterpriſe, to find aſſembled in 


the ſame perſon ( a5it was ſeen in that of M. de Noyers) virtues and qualities both rare and 
extraordinary. Beſides, to produce ſuch a one as he was, of an univerſal Genius and Capa- 
city, that loved the Arts with judoment, and cultivated them ; that would neglefi his pro- 


per Intereſt, to preſerve that of the State and of the Publique, who,amids an Authority and ex- 
treme F avour, retaining ſtill the modeſty of a private man, thinks not of eſtabliſhing his houle, 


and, againſt the ordinary courſe ſo natural to all men, ſhould refuſe to augment and heap up 
riches, or ſeek. Titles and Dignties for it, and that never took thought, or laboured, as did he 
during an employment of twenty years ( for the latter Jox of which he had almoST the uni- 
werſal management of State affairs ) but for the ſafety, enlargement, and ſplendour of the 
Kingdom ; For ſuch a Maſter-piece of nature, [ ſay, there needs the efforts of many Ages : 
The recompence of ſo many Virtues was very ſmall on man's part, but great and ineſtimable 
on God's who crow#d this luftrious life-with a mos happy death. T reſerve as a treaſure 
ineſtimable a certain ſmall Colleciion of the ſayings of this holy Courtier, our mot dear 
Maſter 
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Maſter during the continuance of bis Sickneſs, which was aſſiſted by bis DireQor the R, P, 
—_— 6k who was with him to the laſt; and as I have bad the ſad conſolation of being 
preſent at this laſt aft of bis life, during which I remember to have heard from his own mouth 
all that is contain din this recital, I am not able to read them without a. great deal of tender- 
neſs, and indeed without tears. He dyed in his Caſtle of Dangu on Friday the twentyeth of 
Oftober, at one a clock. after noon, in the Tear 1645. and inthe fix and fiftyeth of his Age, 
tao years and an half after his Receſs from Court, his body being tranſported to the Church 
of the Noviciat belonging to the Jeſuits, which he had built in Fonour of St, Xauterius, and 
deflin'd for his Sepulchre. This Church is lokd upon as the moſt regular piece of Ar- 
chiceture in Paris ; ond though it be not ſo exceedingly charg'd with Ornaments, as ſome 
others are, yet it appears very noble in the eyes of Intelligent perſons ; all that is there being 
done with an attention and tare ſo extraordinary. But that which in it excells all thereſt 
3 a Pifture of one of the Miracles wrought by St. Xauier, which was Painted here at the 
ſame time, with that admirable Supper of the Apoſtles (which be cauſed to be plac'd at the 
Altar of the Chappel-royal of the Caſtle of St. Germains , where all the figures exceed 
the natural :) both of them the Works of our famous Maſter le Paufline, and indeed worthy his 
Pencil, though the firſt of them was Painted with extraordinary haſt, and during the Winter. 
Tou ſee (dear Brothers) a ſmall draught of a part of the life of our moſt precious and moſt 
 benour'd defunfi M. de Noyers, that incomparable Genius of France newer to be ſufficiently 
prayſed, never enough regreted, becauſe comparable tothe greateſt examples of Antiquity. 
would by all means place him in the front of this Book of mine.to let the world fee that Thad 
no other objeft inthe finiſhing of this Work, (of which be honour d me with the charge) then 
to render the ſame ſervice and veneration to his Memory being dead, I could perform to his 
Perſon were he yet alive. However, in reaſſuming it at your requeſt ; My firſt ardour be- 
ing much aloy'd, what was heretofore a liberal and divertiſſant Study during the preſence of 2 
my late Lord and Maſter, is now become a difficulty and a kind of conſtraint ; ſince Thave - 
been forc'd to alter, and even retrench drvers particularities which were then wery eſſential to 2 
my deſigne, but would now have been altogether uſeleſs and unſeaſonable. Receive then (my 
dear Brothers) this Fragment of a Book, ſomuch at leaſt as remains of it, and if there oc- _ 
curr any thing which may prove yet conſiderable in ſuch clear and diſcerning eyes as yours are, = 
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and that my deſigns ſeem worthy of any place amongſt your other curiofities, you owe the . 
entire obligation of it to our common Friend Monfieur Errard, who was pleaſed to : 


take a great deal of pains to ſee it perfefied ; and has not only perſwatled me (as well as you) 
to publiſh it to the world , but bas more then this contributed likewiſe to it, of his own labour 
and particular elucubrations. 2. 


From Paris the 
22, of May 1650. 
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THE PREFACE. 


READER, 


EFORE I doaltogether refign this Book to thy judgement, 1 
advertiſe thee, that 'twas not my defign in compiling it to teach 
any man, much leſs yertto fatisfie thoſe Critical ſpirits which the 
World ſo much abounds with: nor, is the Publique ar all behold- 
ing to me; I haveno thought of obliging it , anenvious, and 
evil Judge : In a word, being nothing inclin' d to give cham ſa- 
tisfattion, I have eaſily gratified my labour with the defir'd ſuc- 
ceſs: My principal drift was, Firſt, to fatishe my felf, nor has ic colt me much 
trouble ; though we ſometimes find certain humors that are more averſe, and dit- 
ficult ro themſelves, then they would prove to others : For my part, I donot ſo ule 
. to treat my ſelf ; We have Enemies enough beſides ; and whatever 1 were able to do, 
I expett that men ſhould preſently tay of me, all that Jealoufie does commonly tug- 
geſt in reproach of Novelry. That being no Artiſan, it did not become me to preſcrive 
to others the rules of their Myſtery ; Th it I ceachnothing particular and extraordi. 
nary here ; Thatthe Books from whence I have -aherd all thac 1 fay being com- 
mon and ck ampler then mine, there was nonezd to have ſcumm'd them chad {u- 
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A Parallel of the antient 4 rchite@ure 


2 
perficially over ; That it had been better to have ſearch'd, and produc'd ſomething 
which the World had nor yet ſeen : That the mind is free, not bound, and that 
we have as good right to invent, and follow our own Genius, as the Antients,without 
rendring our ſelves their Slaves ; fince Art is an infinite thing, growing every day 
to more perfe&tion, and ſuiting ir ſelf ro the humor of rhe ſeveral Ages, and Nati- 
ons, who judge of ir difterently,and define what is agreeable, every one according to 
his own mode. with 2 world of ſuch like vain and frivolous reaſonings,which yet leave 
a deep impreſſion on the minds of certain half-knowing people, whom the praftice 
of Arts has not yet diſabus'd ; and on ſimple Workmen, whoſe Trade dwells all upon 
their fingers ends onely : bur we ſhall nor appeal to ſuch Arbiters as thele, There 
are others to be found ( though truely very rarely ) that having their firſt ſtudies 
well founded'on the Principles of Geometry before they adventur'd to work, do after- 
ward cafily, and with affurance arrive to the knowledge of the perfeftion of the Art : 
Ir is to ſuch onely thar I addreſs my ſelf, and co whom I willingly communicate the 
thoughts which 1 have had of ſeparating in two branches the five Orders of Archite- 
fiure.and forming a body a part of the Three which are deriv'd to us from the Greeks ; 


ro wir, the Dorique, Tonique, and the Corinthian, which one may with reaſon call the 


very flower and perfe&tion of the Orders ; fince they not onely contain whatſoever 
is excellent, bur likewiſe all that is neceſſary of Architefure ; there being but three 
manners of Building, the Solid, the Mean, and the Delicate ; all of them accurately 
expreſs'd in theſe three Orders here, that have therefore no need of the other two 
( Tuſcan, and Compoſita) which being purely of Latine extraQtion, and but forrainers 
in reſpett to them , ſeem as it were of another ſpecies ; ſo as being mingl'd, they 
do never well together, as thoſe to whom I diſcourſe will ſoon perceive, when they 
ſhall have once put off a certain blind reſfpett and reverence,which Amtiquity, and a 
long cuſtome (even of the greateſt abuſes) does commonly imprint in the moſt part 
of men, whole judgements they ſo pre-occupare, that they find it afterwards a diffi- 
cult matter to undeceive themſelves ; becauſe they deferr too much, and hardly 
dare to examine what has been receiv'd by the vulgar approbation for ſo long a time : 
Let them but conſider, that we find no antique example where the Greek. Orders are 
employ'd amongſt the Latine,and that ſo many ages of ignorance have paſs'd over us, 
eſpecially in the Arts of Architefiure,and Painting, which the Warr, and frequent in- 
undarions of Barbarians had almoſt extinguiſh'd in the very Country of their Originals; 
and which were in 2 manner new born again but a few years ſince, when thoſe great 
Modern Maſiers, Michael Anyelo, and Raphael, did as it were raiſe them from the Se- 
pulchers of their antient ruines, under which, theſe poor ſciences lay buri'd ; and 1 
{hall have fair hopes of their Converfion.and to ſee them of my opinion. It is the very 
leaſt of my thoughts to broach Novelties ; on the contrary, I would ( were it poſſible) 
aſcend even to th very ſourſe of the Ordersthemſelves, and derive from thence the 
Iaages, and pure [teas of theſe incomparable Mafters, who were indeed their firſt hy 
ventors, and be inſtrufted from their own mouths; fince doubtleſs the farther men have 
wander'd from their Principles, tranſplanting them as ir were into a ſtrange ſoile, the 
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more they are become? degenerate, and ſcarce coznolcible to their very Authours. For 
ro fay truch, hive weat chis preſent any reaſon in the World to call thoſe three by the 
name of Orders, viz. Dorique, bnique, and Corinthian,which we daily behold fo dish- 
gur'dand ill treated by the Workynen of this age ? to ſpeak ſeriouſly,remains there fo 
much as a ſimple M-mber,which has nor receiv'd lome ſtrange and monſtrous alrerari- 
on? Nay,things are arriv d co that pals, that a man ſhall hardly find an Archite who 
diſdains not to follow the beſt and moſt approved examples of Antiquity : Every man 
will now torſooth compole after his own fanſie, and conceives,thar to imitate Thent, 
were to become an Apprentiſe again ; and that ro be Maſters indeed, they muſt of ne- 
cefliry produce ſomething of new : Poor men that they are, to believe, that in fan- 
caſtically deſigning ſome one kind of particular Cornice, or like Member, they are pre- 
ſently the Inventors of a new Order, as if in that onely confiſted, what is call'd Inven- 
tion ; as if the Pantheon, that ſame ſtupendious and incomparable Strufture (which 
is yet to be ſeen at Rome ) were not the Invention of the Architect who built ir , be- 
cauſe he has vary'd nothing from the Corinthian Ordinance of which it is intirely 
compos'd ? 'Tis not in the retail of the minuter portions, that the talent of an Archi- 
tet} appears ; this is to be judg d trom the general diſtribution of the Whole Work, 
Theſe low and reptile Souls, who never arrive to the univerſal knowledge of the Art, 
and embrace her in all her dimenfions , are conſtrain'd to ſtop there, for want of 
abilities , inceffantcly crawling after theſe poor licrle things ; and as their ſtu- 
dies have no other obje&s, being already empty , and barren of themſclves ; their 
Leas are fo baſe and miſerable, that they produce nothing fave Maſcarons, wretched 
Cartouches, and the like idle and impertinent Grotesks, with which they have even in- 
feed all our Modern Architeflure. As for thoſe other to whom Nature has been 
more propitious, and are indu'd with a clearer imagination, they very well perceive 
thar the true and eſſential beaury of ArchitefFure confiſts not ſimply in the minute 
ſeparation of every member apart ; bur does rather principally reſult from 
the Symmetry and Oeconomy of the whole , which 1s the union and concourſe of them 
all rogether, producing as 'twere a viſible harmony and conſent , which thoſe eyes 
that are clear'd and enlightned by the real Intelligence of Art, contemplate and be- 
hold with exceſs of dele&ation. The miſery is, that theſe noble Gerius's are in ve= 
ry ſmall numbers, whereas the vulgar Forkmen like to Ants ſwarm prodigiouſly in 
all places. Would bur our Grandees once develt themſelves of that prejudice and 
diſdain which they conceive of the Arts, and of thoſe who apply themſelves unto 
them , and but conſider the neceſſity which they above all others particularly have 
of this of Architefure, there would be great hopes we ſhould yet ſee them reflouriſh, 
and be born again as twere from New to Antique : We have had freſh experience of 
this under the Reign of Francis the firſt , one of the molt illuſtrious Princes that Hi- 
ſtory has recorded , and who from an affeQion extraordinary which he bore to Vir- 
tue, and great Attempts, peopl'd his State with Perſons the moſt rare and accompliſh'd 
of the age wherein he liv'd,whoereQed thole glorious Monuments to the memory of 
this incomparable Monarch. It is.in my op1inton,the onely expedient to re-eſtabliſh al 
the 
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. M8 in thar primitive ſplendor from whence this unworthy neglett has preclpt- 
cared chem. The Greeks who were the firſt Inventors of them, and w ith whom alone 
they happily arriv'd to their ſupreameſt perfcQion,prelerv d them 1n ſo high eſteem 
among't them, thar the Greateſt Perſonages of their Common-wealths were not aſham d 
ro make open procfion of them , bur afrer a manner nothing Mercenary ; Their 
Works were payd wich Honor ; and as they propos d to themle]ves the glory onely, 
and immorzaliry of their Name for recompence ; {o, nor did they make any thing 
ſave what was truely great and magnificent. It would appear incredulous, to relate 
onely what we read of this Nation, were not the credit of their Anceſtors arogether 
irreproachable, and that there did not remain even to this very day, the moſt viſi- 
ble marks of what is reported. There is not in the whole Univerſe any thing worthy 
of renown, which that divine Country did not once produce in its height of excellen- 
cy. Thoſe great Captains, ſo many Philoſophers of all ſeQs, Poets, Orators, Geometrici- 
ans, Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and, in ſumm , wharſoever hath ſtamp'd on 1t the 
Character of Vertue proceeded firit trom thence, Would wee now do worthily ? Let 
us not then forſake the paths which theſe excellent guides have trac'd before us ; 
bur purſue their footſteps, and generouſly avow, that the few gallant things which 
have yet reached down to us, are due onely as deriv'd from them. This is the ſub- 
Jef thar has invired me to afſemble and begin this Colledkion by the Greek Orders,which 
I had firſt drawn out of Antiquity her ſelf, before | ſo much as examin'd the Writings 
of our modern Authors : For even the very beſt Books extant on this Argument , are 
the Works of theſe o!d Maſters which remain to this day , and whoſe beauty is ſo 
perfe$, and ſo univerſally receiv d, as has for almoſt two thouſand years been ad- 
mired by the whole World. It is to them we ſhould repair to learn to accuſtom the 
 eys, and ro conform the imagination of Young Men to the Ideas of thoſe excellent fpi- 
rits, who being born in the nut of the light and ſerenity of the faireſt Climat under 
heaven, were ſo defecate and inlightn d, that they diſcern thoſe things as 'twere 
narurally, which we diſcover with ſo much pain, after a long and laborivus indagarti- 
on. I know tis tree tor every one to eſteem what pleaſes him beſt in the mix'd Arts, 
ſuch as is this, whoſe Principles for being foly founded upon Obſervation, and the au- 
thority of Examples, can challenge no preciſe demonſtration, and therefore I ſhall make 
bold to ailume che ſame priviledge which I leave to others, of judging according to 
their fanſie : For my parr, I find fo excellent, and particular a beauty in the three 
Greek. Orders, that I am hardly ar all concern'd with the other to of the Latine in 
compartſo: ; and th- Scation which has been aflign'd them, ſufficiently demonſtrates 
that there was ro place for them, bur atter all the reſt,; as if indeed they had been 
retusd by them both : The ruſticity and meanneſs of the 7uſean having exil'd it 
trom the Cities, has ſent it to the Country Cottages ; and as unworthy of entering into 
Temples and Palaces, tis become the very laſt, as even deſtitute of employment; For 
the other, which would pretend to exceed, ard refine upon the Cormthian, and what 
they name the Compuſita, tis in my apprehenſion yet more Irrational, and truely me- 
thinks altogether unworthy to be call dan Order, as having been the ſourſe of all that 
confuſion 
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confuſion which has been brought into Architeure, fince Workmen have taken the li- 
berry to diſpenſe with thoſe which the Antients had preſcrib'd us, to Engntiſhas one 
may ſay) afcer thzir own capricious humour an infinite many which do all paſs under 
this appellation. Honeſt Vitruwins in his time well forefaw the ill conſequence which 
thole of the Profeion would introduce out of their love of Novelty, which already be.. 
gan it ſcems to incline them ro Libertimſm, and the diſdain of the Rules of that Art, 
which ought to remain moſt ſacred and inviolable ; ſo that we muſt look on this as on 
a grey-headed evil which grows worſe and worſe daily,and is become now almoſt in- 
curable : Notwithſtanding, would our Modern Architedis bur yer fix any limits to the 
freedom they have taken, and keep themſelves within the precintts of the Roman Or- 
der, which is the legirimate and true Compoſita, and which has likewiſe irs Canons and 
Rukes as well as the reſt, I ſhould find no cauſe of complaint, fince we ſee inſtances 
of it among the Veſtigia'sand footſteps of the moſt flouriſhing ages ; as in particular, 
that of Titus Veſpaſianus; ro whom the Senate ( after the ſack of Jeruſalem) eretted a 
moſt magnificent Arch Triumphal, compos'd of this Order : But then ir ſhould never 
be employ'd without mature advice,and always alone by it ſelf; for ſo we find the b1- 
wentors of this Order us'd it,who well knowing its defefts (compar'd with the reſt)did 
ever forbear to paragon them together ; But our Archite&s never entring intothis con- 
fideration, have faln into an Errour which admits of no excuſe,by forcing the weaker 
ro ſupport the ſtronger ScamozzZ is the firſt thar has {poken of this in his Treatiſe of the 
five Orders,where he afſignes to the Corinthian the moſt eminent place: However, to 2+ 
void all conteſt.] find it fafeſt,never to mix them together at any time. ſeeing it was ne« 
ver praQtis'd by the Antients ; though Philibert de Lormeand Sebaſtian Serlio f inſy to 


have both of them ſeen it in the Coloſeum,and produce likewiſe a deſien for an Example 


of their Compoſed Order. Bur believe it,the obſervation is very erroneous ; for they are 
indeed two Corinthiansthe one over the other, and albeit in the upmoſt, which forms 
the Corona of this great Coloſs of Building, the Cornic reſembles nor the otheras being 
very particular ; yet are the Capitals for all that of the ſame 0rger, as Scamozzz has noc 
forgotten to obſerve. This may therefore ſuffice to adverriſe us, not lightly to credit 
what is deliver'd to us out of Books,when we have the opportunity of repairing to the 
fountainand to be ſatisfied of the trurh from thence ; For having oftentimes dili- 
gently examin'd the deſigns of fundry Mafters on the ſawe ſubje&, and made an exa&t 
calculation of the meaſures which they eſtabliſh , we ſeldom find them to agree a- 
mongſt themſelves, norwithſtanding that all of hem profeſs to have accurately ob- 
ſerv'd them. But that we may wound no mans repurarion, ſince every one does the 
beſt he is able,and that we have ever ſome obligation to thoſe who have lo freely Im- 
parted their Labours to us, I will forbear to exemplikie. Let it ſuffice to have given 
you this Caution: Thoſe who ſhall be ſo curious as to try, and which will (1 afſure 
them) be no truicleſs atrerhpr, ſhall ſoon find difficulry enough in the extraordinary 
confuſion of the different manners of thoſe Architefs,who inſtead of working upon the 
accompt of the Models of Columns (which is the moſt natural Methodand particular- 
ly afteftted to the Proportions of ArchiteGure) amuſe us with PalnsFeet.and other oo 
G ne 
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neral Meaſures (as weer Maſons would do) which ſo confounds the Imagination.thar 
ris extream difficule to diſ-inrangle ones ſelf out of them,and coſts a world of rime 'ere 
one comes at laſt to reduce and apply them to the Scale of the Model,without which, 
all cheir induſtry becomes fruitleſs,and to no purpoſe. To this it 1s I have principal- 
ly endeavour d to apply a timely remedy, reducing all the deſigns of this Treatiſe to 
one Common Madel, namely, to the Semidiameter of the Column divided into thirty Mz- 
ates, that ſo 1 may approach the preciſe meaſures as near as is poſſible : There are 
haply ſome Workmen who upon the ſuddain will not approve of it, as being not ac- 
cuſtom'd to ſo exatt an examen of the particulars which concern their employment : 
However (to prevent their cegſure) I ſhall referr thervto the writings of Andrea Pal. 
ladiv, and Scamozzi, two of the greateſt Maſters which we have of the Profeſſion, who 
in their 7reatiſes of the five Orders (taking the intire diameter for Model) have aflign'd 
it noleſs then ſoxty minutes, which yet they frequently ſubdivide into balfs, thirds,and 
fourths, according as they conceive ir neceflary, and as will appear in this Collettion, 
where I have punQually reported their deſigns parallel d one with the other , by a 
Method ſo perſpicuous, that one may inſtantly perceive both in what, and how much 
they differ amongſt themſelves : ſo that by help of this Compariſon, every man has the 
liberty of pleafing his own fanſy,and following whether of the Authors I propoſe, as 
being all of them within the common approbation. But to the end we may proceed 
ſolidly,and make a judicious Eleftion , it will firſt be requiſite to be throughly in- 
ſtrufted in the Principles of Architefure,and to have apply'd our ſtudies to Antiquities, 
whichare the very Maximsand Rules of this Art ; Not as if generally the Antients were 
to be imitated indiffterently ; on the Contrary, there are bur very few of them good, 
and an infinite number of them bad, which 1s that has produc'd this confusd varie- 
ty amongſt our Authors,who treating of the Orders,and their Meaſures,have differ'd fo 
ſtrangely from one another. Ir is therefore undoubtedly the ſafeſt way to have acceſs 
to the Sourſes themſelves,and to follow preciſely the Models and Proportions of ſuch 
antient Struffures as have the univerſal conſent,and approbation of thoſe of rhe Pro- 
feſſon. Such Examples we have at Rome in the Theatre of Marcellus, the Temple of the 
Rotunda, the three Columns near the Capitol,and ſome others of this ſort, whoſe ſeve- 
ral Profiles 1 ſhall produce on every of the Orders, and after them, thoſe of our more 
Modern Architefts, that fo in confronting them to theſe glorious Examples which are 
the Originals of the Art, they may as to an impartial 7ouchſlone have recourſe to them, 
for the tryal and examination of their Works , as I my ſelf have done with extra- 
ordinary fatisfattion in compiling of this preſent Treatiſe, and which every one may 
doas well as I, and ata far leſs expenſe by all that time I have ſpent in opening and 
preparing for them the way. This is, Reader, what I thought fitting to inform 
Thee of concerning my Labour, to the end thou mayeſt have a ſincere, and judicious 
eſtimarion of ir. | 
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CHAP EL 
Of the Orders in General. 


T is ſufficiently difficult to determine preciſely , what the name of 
Order may fignifie amonglt our Architefis, though it be indeed 
very neceſſary to underſtand it well. Of all the Maderns who 

F have written upon the five Orders, there is none ſave Scamozzz, 

| whohas once remember'd to give us the definition, and ir is in 

the 1. cap. of his ſecond part, line 42. where he faith, That ir is 4 

kind of excellency,which infinitely adds to the ſhape, and beaury 

of Yell Fondar Profane. But in my opinion, he had even as good have held 
his peace, as the reſt have done, as to have ſpoken in ſuch wandring terms, and 
with ſo lictle ſolidity. The Facher Vitruvizs in c.2. . i. calls it Ordinance, and 
the term is at preſent in huge vogue amongſt our Painters: When they would ex- 
preſs the elegant” compoſition of a Piece, or the diſtribution of Figures in an Hiſtory, 
they fay.that the Ordinance is good : Notwithſtanding this is not yet exaRlly the i inten- 
tion of 'Architefis ; - and Vitruvius ( in pain to expreſs it to us) adds, That it is Ar 
apt,and regular di Fooſttion of the members of a Work. ſeparately ; and a compariſon of the uni- 
werſal proportion to the ſymmetrie. Another peradventure more ſubtile and penetrant 
chan Iam, might find out the myſtery of theſe words, which confeſs I comprehend 
not ; and therefore it is, thar-I have thus tranſlated them purely from the Latine 
ext word for word , that I may the more naturally propoſe them to thoſe who ſhall 
defire profit by them : Daniel Barbaro ( who hath given us two excellent Com- 
mentaries upon this Author) has been very induſtrious to clear this patlage, which yer 
1s not without ſome difficulty ; Philander, on the ſame chapter, found out a ſhorter 
way toſay nothing at all , and amuſes himſelf upon other matrers far more unnecel(- 
fary : fo that to ger out of this Labyrinth we muſt even take it in pieces, and con- 
fider the things apart, gas lo i way, as as it were, rouch our imagination, and diſtinly 


chiteflure does not confiſt in Words ; the Donates ought to he fnfible , andocu- 


lar, Ir is very perſpicuous to all thoſe of this Myſtery, that the principal Piece of 
an 
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an Order is the Columne, and that its Entablature being once placed on the Capital Pro- 
duces theentire Compoſition. If therefore we will define 1t exaltly , and give the moſt 
expreſs meaning of it, wemuſt, as it were, make a very Anatomy of the parts, and 
ſay.chat the Column, with its Baſeand Chapiter.crown'd with an Architrave, F rieze, and 
Cornice, ſormes that kind of Building which Men call an Order ; ſeeing all thele indivi- 
dual parts do generally encounter,and are found through all the Orders ; the difference 
amongſt them conſiſting in no other particular, then in the proportion of thole parts, 
and the figure of their Capitals. They have yet indeed ſome peculiar ornaments, as 
Trighphs, the Dorique ; Dentelli,or Teeth,the Ionique ; and the Corinthian her Modilions ; 
but they are none of them of ſo general and indiſpenfible obligation, but that even 
the moſt regular of the Artients themſelves, have upon ſome confiderations frequently 
diſpenſed with them. For Ornaments are but acceſſories in the Orders, and may be 
diverſly introduced as occafion requires ; principally in that of the Corinthian, where 
Artifts being to repreſent an effeminate and virginal beauty (as we may cafily de- 
duce from what Vitruvius has recounted to us of Callimacus. 1. cap. 4. book) ought 
to omit nothing which may contribute to the perfeftion and embelliſhment of the 
Work : and the Antients have preſcrib'd us ſo many Examples of this Order,in which 
they have been ſo profuſe and luxurious in Ornaments, that one would ſwear, they had 
drawn their imagination quite dry to crown this Maſter-piece of Architeflure. Bur 
it is not with the other Orders after this ſort , where there is a more maſculine beauty 
requir'd ; eſpecially in the Dorique, the ſolidiry whereof is totally repugnant to 
the delicateneſ(s of theſe Ornaments ; fince it ſucceeds ſo much better in the plain 
and fimple regularity of its proportions. Garlands and Pgftes ſuit not with fer- 
cules ; He is beſt adorn'd with a rough-hewn and maſfie Club : For there are Beau- 
ties of ſeveral kinds, and thoſe ofrentimes ſo unlike, as what is agreeable to the one, is 
quite contrary tothe other. As forthe Jonique Order, 'tis as it were inthe middle of 
the twoextreams, holding in Imanner the Balance 'twixt the Doriqueſolidity,and gen- 
nilene(s of the Corinthian ; tor which reaſon we find it diverſly employ'd in ancient 
Buildings, fimple and plain according to the genius of the Architef, or quality of the 
Strufture. So as thele three Orders may very well furniſh all the Manners of build- 
ing, without being at all oblig d to have recourſe to the Tuſcan Order, or that which is 
Compos'4 , both which 1 have therefore expreſ]y reſerv'd for the concluſion of this 
Treatiſe and ſeparated from the reſt.as in truth but Supernumeraries, and almoſt inu- 
tile. For the excellency and perfeQtion of an Art, conſiſts not in the multiplicity 
of her principles ; but contrarily , the more ſimple they are.and few in number , the 
more worthy are they of our admiration ; This we ſee manifeſted in thoſe of Geo- 
metry,which is in truth the very foundation,and univerſal magazine of all thoſe Arts, 
from whence 7hzz has been extrafted , and without whoſe aid it were impoſlible i 
ſhould ſubfiſt, Well therefore may we conclude , Thar the Orders being no other 
then the very Elements of Architefiure , and theſe Tree firſt which we have deduc'd 
from the Greeks, ccmpreherding all the Species of Buildirg ; it were but a ſuperflu- 
ous thing we ſhould pretend ro augrent their number, 
CHAP, 


with the Modern. 


CHAEF. 11. 


Of the Dorique Order. 


T is no ſmall advantage for the Dorique Order, to demonſtrate that it has been 
the very firſt regular Idea of Architefiure ; and that, as the firſt-born and heir 
of this Queen of Arts, it has had the honour alſo to have been the firſt builder both 
of Temples and Palaces. 
The Antiquity of its Original (according to all thoſe who have written thereof) 
is, in a manner, immemorial ; notwithſtanding Vitruvius referrs him (and that with 
ſufficient appearance) to a Prince of Achaia, named Dorus ; who being Sovereign 
of Peloponeſus, built in the famous City of Argos a magnificent 7emple to the Goddels 
Funo,which was the very firſt model of this Order:In imitation whereof,the neighbou- 
ring people erefed divers others; amongſt which.the moſt renown'd was thar which 
the Inhabitants of the City Ohmpia dedicated to Zupiter, whom they furnam'd Olym- 
picus, The land of Delos built another very famous one to the God Apollo, in me- 
mory of his Birth in that place, and of which there is to this day ſome Veſtigia's re- 
maining, And in this it was that the firſt 7righphs were made in the form which we 
now behold them, repreſenting the Figure of an antique Lyre, of which Inſtrument 
this Gad had been the Inventor. In Elzz a City of the ſame Countrey there were 
divers memorable Fabricks conſiſting all of this Order, whereof the principal were 
a large Periftyle or Porch, ſerving for a publick place,having abour ira triple range 
of Portico's built on Colgmns, and three magnificent 7emples, as Pauſanias in his fifth 
Book makes mention ; the one conſecrated to the Goddeſs Zuno, environ'd with huge 
Marble Pillars ; the other to Dyndima, the mother of the Gods ; and a third to Mi- 
nerva, which bore the name of their City : And this laſt was without doubt a moſt 
incomparable Maſter-piece, having been built by the famous Scopas competitor 
with Praxiteles in the Struture of that ſtupendious Mauſoleum which the Queen Ar- 
temiſia ereted in memory of her Husband. In his Preface to the ſeventh Book, Vitru- 
vius makes mention of others, amongſt which he celebrates thoſe of Ceres, and Pro. 
ſerpine in the Ciry of Eluſina, as a work of prodigious Grandure, Bur it would be 
but unprofitable for us to make any turther diſquiſirion concerning theſe Edifices, 
fince thoſe who have treated of them, have left us no particular remarks touching 
their form, from whence we might derive any thing of advantage for our Imication, 
They talk much alſo of the names of many great Architetts of this age, who them- 
ſclves writ the Rules of their profeſſions, amongſt whom, one named Silenus had ge- 
nerally treated of the-Dorique-proportion ; and a certain Theodorus made the deſcripti- 
on of a 7emple of the fame Oraer, creed to the FT Funo by the Inhabitants of 
the 
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the Ihe of Samos, with ſundry other rention'd in the ſame place, who > Focks ard 
Works are not nowto be found ; ſo that after the loſs of ſo many incomparable &u. 
thors, who were the very ſource and fountain of the Art whence we might ar preſert 
extraft the purity of irs Original, we muſt of neceflity content our ſelves with the 
Obſervations and Conjettures which the Moderns have made upon certain tracks and 
foorſteps of Antiquity,which in this conjunRure ſerve us inſtead of Books.and wherein 
all thoſe MaSters which I have here aſſembled, as ro an Oecumenical and general Coun- 
cil of Architefiure have finiſh'd and perform'd their Studies. 

Bur for as much as naturally every man abounds in his own ſenſe, and drefles up 
a beauty after his particular mode, I conceiv'd it expedient from the Defigns which 
they have left us for Rules, ro have continual recourſe to the Artients, as to the beſt 
and moſt invariable Compaſs which we can poſſibly ſteer by ; amongſt whom we ſhall 
find ſufficient variety, reaſonably to farisfie the GuFF of ſuch as are defirous of choice. 
And for this purpoſe, I ſhall upon every Order exhibit two or three Examples drawn 
from the Originals themſelves , and very accurately meaſur'd by the account of the 
Module of the Colamn,with the very Diviſion which I have obſerv'd in the Deſigns of 0- 
ther Maſters ; that fo all concurring in one Uniformity, and under the ſame Scale, 
the Compariſon and Examen may become the more eafie and intelligible : For the 
multiplying of Operations is ever difadvantageous by reaſon of the Confufion which 
i ordinarily produces in the minds of thoſe who work, and that it alſo waſtes more 
time ; both which inconveniencics are of very great importance. And when all the 
fruit of my Travel in this Aſſembly of Authors ſhould be of no further profit to the 
* Studious in this Art, then to have thus adjuſted them together,I conceive they ought 
to be very well ſatisfied, | 

But ler us return to the Dorique Order, and confider its form, proprieties, and differ- 
ence from the others in groſs, before we enter into the Parcels of its Proportions, 
 fince general rules are ever to precede particular. Having then propos'd for a foun- 
dation, that this Order repreſents Solidity ro us, as irs Specifique and principal quality, 
we ought not to employ it but in grear mafſie Buildings and Edifices of the like na- 
ture ; as for Ports of Citadels, and Fortreſſes of Towns, the outſide of Churches or Pub- 
lique places, and the like, where the delicateneſs of the Ornament is neither conveni- 
ent, nor profitable ; for as much as the heroick and gigantine manner of this Order 
does excellently well in thoſe places,diſcovering a certain maſculine and natural beau- 
ty, which is properly that the French call {a grand Maniere. 

Upon this ſubject I am obſerving a thing which in my opinion is very curious 
rouching the beginning of the difference of Manners ; whence it proceeds , that in 
the ſame quantity of Superficies, the one ſeems great, and magnificent , and the o- 
ther appears poor and but trifling. The reaſon of which is very prety, and nor 
ordinary. 1 fay then,that to introduce into Architefture this grandure of Manner of 
which we ſpeak, -we ought ſo to proceed, that the divifion of the principal Mem- 
bers of the Orders confiſt bur of few parts, that they be all great ard of a bald and 
ample Relievo and Swelling ; that the Eye beholding nothing which is little and 

mean, 
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mean,the Imagination may be the more vigorouſly touch'd anJ concern'd with it. For 
Example : Ina Corniceif the Gola,or Cyn:tium of the Corona ; the Coping, the Modi- 
lonsor Dentelli make a noble ſhew by their graceful projettures ; and that we (ce 
none of that ordinary Confuſion which 1s the reſulc of thoſe little cavities, quarter- 
rounds of the Aftragal, and I know not how many other interming!'d particulars 
which produce no effeft ingrear and maffic Works, and which very enprofically 
take up place to the prejudice of the principal Members ; ic is moſt certain , that 
this manner will appear ſolemn and great, and that, on the contrary, become pitiful 
and mean by reaſon of the mulritude of theſe ſmaller ornaments which divide and 
ſcatter the angles of the fight inco fo many beams, and ſo preſs'd rozether, that the 
whole appears but a Confufion. And though one would judge upon the ſudden, 
pa 6 ry of the parts ſhould contribute ſomerhing to the appearance of 

the grandure and ſtate ; yet notwithtanding it happens quite otherwiſe, as we may 
eafily perceive in examining ir by Examples, and in the Deſigns of the Maſters which 
I have here colleRed togerher, where in the ſame inſtant a man may diſcern both 
thequality of their Genius's, and the variety of their judgments : For ſome of them 
eſteem that to be delicate and rich,which others term mean, and confuſed ; and that 
which ſeems to us of the Grand mantere, in their eyes appears to be but groſs and 
heavy ; and indeed it would fo prove if one ſhould exceed the terms of proportion, 
and did incline roo much to either extreme: But be this only ſpoken in Paſſage ; We 

now to our 0rders in general. 

The Colonmes of the Dorique Or.4:r have this of remarkable amongft the reſt , that 
m the faireft Works of Antiquity in which they have been employ'd, we find them 
without Baſes ; as inthe Theater of Marcellus at Rome ; in that at Vicenza, and in a 
very magnificent 7riumphal Arch at Verona ; and Vitruvias having treated of this ve- 
ry Order more exadtly then of any other, fpeaks not ſo muchas a word of its Baſis, 
albeit he hath ſufficiently defcrib'd the meaſures of the Jonique.and of the Attique for 
the Corinthian, without having fo much as omitted that of the Tuſcane; though there 
is not one of our modern Architeffs but make ſome cavil at it, forming one to them- 
ſelves after their own invention. | 
For my part, I ſhould makea great fcruple to condemn theſe old Maſters who 


_ did all with ſo much circumfpetion. One had much better endeavour to diſco- 


IE Intention , who did certainly proceed with great judgment ; then roadd 
ny _ prepoſterouſly rothis Order, and which may prove repugnantto its Prin-- 


_ us take therefore the thing from its original, and conſider upon what account 


| they added Baſes to the foot of Colamns, and what there they repreſent , that thence 
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we may infer whether they are likewiſe as proper to theſe we ſpeak of here, as they 
be to the other. 

Vitruviustells it us inthe firſt Chapter of his fourth Book, and had not it ſeems 
fo muck as once fpoken of it, but upon occafion of the Ionique, which he affirms 
to have b:zn com20;'d after the module of a feminine beauty, ro which he ſuits all 

D 2 the 
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the reſt of the parts; asthe Voluta's of the Capital tothe mode of the head-tire and 
trefſes of Womens hair. The Vivo, or ſhaft of the Colgrn, to their airy and delicate 
ſhape : the flutings and Channelling to the plaits of their Robes; and the Baſe to the 
buſkin'd Ornament of their legs and feet. Wo | 

In the ſame place he compares our Dorique to a robuſt and ſtrong Man , ſuch as 
an Hercules might be , whom we never repreſent but on his bare feet ; ſo as from 


hence we may reaſonably judge, that to the Dorique Order alſo Baſes are no wayes 
roper. 
ts cuſtom which has licentiouſly been introduc'd amongſt ſo many Exam- 
ples as we find among the Amtiqueshas fo ſtrangely debauch'd and prevented the Ima. 
_ gination, by 1 know not what falſe appearance of Beauty ; that it now tranſports it 
_ quite beſides Reaſon, Nevertheleſs ſuch as are clear-fighted, being advertis'd of this 
abuſe, will ſoon reftifie, and undeceive themſelves ; and, as what ſeems moſt /kely is 
then derefied to be erroneous when 'tis diligently examin'd ; fo alſo the appearances 
of Beauty, when they are againſt Reaſon, become in fine but the moreextravagant. 
This Obſervation being eſtabliſh'd upon thoſe great Examples which I have cited, 
and Reaſon ſerving for its guide, let it paſs for demonſtration. 
But wewill now confider the reſt of the 0rder. 

His Entablature is more maflie, and tall, then any of the following Orders ; be- 
cauſe the ſtrength of the Colomn for being greater , prepares him alſo for the greater 
burthen. Ir has ordinarily one fourth part of the Colomm , whereas in the other he 
has very often bur a fifth, and ſometimes leſs. The Cornice would not bedeck'd with 
any Foliage,or like trimming ; but in caſe you allow him Modzkons , they ſhould be 
ſquare, and very plain. The Freeze has a regular Ornament, which arethe 7righphs, 
the Compartiment whereof obliges one to a very great inconvenience , and which was 
heretofore ſo cumberſore,thateven the skilfulleſt Mafters had much ado rodiſengage 
themſelves. But Vitruuizs hag found a very ſufficient Expedient, as may be ſeen in 
his fourth book, Cap. +. In the interim ler it ſuffice, to affirm here, that all the incon- 
veniency conſiſts in ſo contriving the- matter , that the Trighphs be preciſely plac'd 
over the middle of the Colpnn which it encounters ; and that the Merops ( that is to 
fay ) the ſpaces twixt the 7righphs, be perteftly ſquare ; for that is ſoeffential in this 
Order , that one ſhould never diſpence with ir. That which renders the execution 
difficult proceeds from the diſtribution of the Intercolumniations,which have alſo their 
diſtances regular, and determin'd, which does not juſtly quadrate and ſuit with thoſe 
of the 7riglyphs. Sce the ſecond Chapter of the third Book of Vitruvizs, Commented 
by the Reverend Daniel Barbaro, where all this is rarely well explaind, both by diſ- 
courle and figure. 

_- The Architrave hath alſo its Ornament particular, which conſiſts in certain pen- 
dent drops under the 7riphphs that ſeem after a ſorr, to be faſtned to ir, as if they were 
all of a piece ; tor that one never ſees the one, without the other. 

Theentire body of the Architrave ought to appear ſolid and very ſubſtantial ; for 
which effe& 1 would not have it exceed one full face, leſt parting it in two, it 


appear 
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appear feeble and weak,according to the principle which we have newly eſtabliſh'd 
upon the diverficy of Manners ; Nevertheleſs this is bur of ſmall conſequence here, 
provided one be careful not ro break it in three faces as as in the other Orders they do; : 
1n which caſe, the faulr would be remarkable. 

Behold then in groſs as 'twere a rough draught of the ; Dodge Order, upon which 
one may with eaſe find our all the ſeveral parts of irs members in particular , with 
their reſpeAive meaſures, which is by this expedienc tound alwayes within the regus 
lar terms. of irs extenr. 

[ ſhall couch ſome of the Principal only,that I may facilitate the way ; referring 
you for the reſt, to the Deſzgns, where every thing is fo clear, and punttual, that ha« 
ving once conceiv'd the Model (which I make uſe of throughout) to be the Semidia» 
meter of the Coltmn,divided into thirty Minutes;and,that I continually begin to meaſure 
the projetures of every Profile from the Central line of the Colin, to have ( in the 
mean time) with thie proportion of the Members,the right poſition, and juſt level of 
the Pillar, all the reſt admits nor of the leaſt imaginable difficulty : for preſently 
you'l find,that thirty minutes making the ſemidiameter, ſixty muſt compoſe the whole 
diameter, and forty five the three quarter; forty, two thirds ; twenty, one third ; fif- 
teen a quarter,and ſo of the reſt,as I have expreſly obſerv'd irchar I may by the ſame 
means make you comprehend, how I have reduc'd all the Meaſures of my deſigns by 
minutes, withour making ule of the terms of Module, Diameter, Thirds, Quarters, or the 
| like proportions, to avoid perplexity, and cumbring the deſigns with ſo much wris 
ting ; and indeed, for that they are not preciſe enough, and would have often ob- 
lig'd nie to ſuperadd the minutes , and to repeat one Moduleand three Minutes, two 
thirds of a module and four minutes, a quarter of a minute,half a module and two minutes, 
with a number of ſuch like fraftions, which would have created much unproficable [a+ 
bour, and bred infinite confuſion. 

This eſtabliſh'd, let us proceed to the application, and take our Dorique Order 2- 
gain in pieces, Bur leſt the Variety which we frequently encounter amongſt the 
defigns of che modern Authors that I have here collected, ſhould hinder us from re- 
ſolving upon ſomething fix'd, and determin'd, I will only purſue that Antient Exam- 
ple taken out of the Theater of Marcellus, as being the moſt regular of all the reſt, by 
che univerſal ſuffrage of thoſe of the Profeſſion ; and ſo conformable to what Vitruvius 
has written concerning the general proportions of this 0rder , that ſome are of opi- 
nion he was himſelf the Architefi of this magnificent work. Bur I muſt confeſs, I 
am not of their faith, becauſe of the Dentelli which are cut in the Cornice ; for Vitru- 
wins in the ſecond Chapter of bis firſt Book,, plainly interdifts them the Dorique Order, 2s 
being naturally affe&ed to the bnique : but this Auction concerns not our preſent dif- 
courſe.l find then that the whole ſhaft ofthe Colgmn has in length ſeven times its diameter ; 
which on the foot of the divifion of the half diameter in thirty minutes (tor in all this 
TreatiſeI ever take the ſemigtameter of the Colgmn for the module of the Orders) make 
four bundredand twenty minutes, which amounts to fourteen modules. The height of the 


Chapter contains thirty minutes , which make one module ; as does likewiſe the Archi- 
traw :; 
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trove : The Freeze with its Fillet ( which is that flat , and thin band or liſt which 
ſeparates it from the Coratce ) has one medule and a quarter, which are thirty ſeven mi- 
mutes and an balf; ſothat all theſe modules computed together , and the number of 
their minutes reduc'd to a total ſum, the altirude of the entire Order amounts to eigh- 
teen modules and three quarters , which make up five bundred ſnxty two minutes and an 
balf; and the Entablature (which is the Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice) being to con- 
rain one quarter part of the Colomn(which is its regular proportion)comprehends juſt 
an hundred twelve minutes and an half, which are three modules and three quarters; and 
which 1 expreſly repeat.that I may yet add, that though all the Examples of this Order 
( which may be as well found amongſt the Amtients, as the Modern ) have not always 
the. Entablature comprehended within the ſame Termes of Modules that this has here, 
they may yet notwithſtanding be according to rule in the general proportion ; pro- 
vided that the Entablature contain a quarter of the Colihmm ; which is neither limited 
to fourteen Modules, nor yet to fifteen, but may ſometimes advance even to ſateen and 
more 2s occaſion preſents it ſelf : So thar a Colſimn of ſnaren Madules ſhall have a 
higher Erntablature then one of fourteen. But then it is necellary, that all this diffe- 
rence of one Entablature to the other happen only inthe Cornice, in regard that the 
Freeze , and the Architrave have alwayes their preciſe and determinate meaſures : 
The one has a Madule ; the other aMadule and an baff, without any reſpet to the dit- 
ferent height of the Colimns. Now the Cornice being to ſupply what is deficient to 
arrive to the fourth: part of the Color , 'tis evident that its particular proportion 
muſt depend on that of the Colin: ; and that the Cormce of one Profile, can never 
ſerve for anocher, though it be of the ſame 0rder, unleſs the height of the Colanms be 
likewiſe equal in them both, which thing ought very diligently to be confider'd : 
that from this obſervation a man may arrivetoa good, and judicious examen of all 
thoſe Profiles which the Modern have given us of this Order ; and underſtand ſuch as 
are worthy the being follow'd ; For the general proportion being once defe&uous, 
'ris in vain to ſearch for it in the retail, or minuter parts ; becauſe that is necefla- 
rily relative, and that the one, cannot poſlibly ſubfiſt without the other. 

But to the end we may render what we have diſcuſs'd cafie to the Reader, who 
happly, for want of praftiſe may find himſelf at a loſs, I am going to deliver him 
a Method extraordinarily ſhort and expedite, by means whereof, he may inſtantly 
make it without the leatt diſorder or confufion, 

He muſt take the whole heighr of the Entablature of the Deſign which he would 
examine, and thereof make a multiplication conformable to the proportion which it 
ought to bear with its Colgmn, having ſtill a regard to the Order which it repreſencs. 
Pur caſe, for example, one quarter, as in this of the Dorigue ; he muſt multiply the En- 
tablature by four ;, if it be a fifth (as we ſhall ſee in ſome of the following Examples 
of the Corinthian ) he muſt multiply it by five; and fo of the reſt : For thetocal 
of this multiplication ought rogive us preciſely the height of the Colimn ; and 
wherever this does not quadrar, certain it is, the Profile is irregular. 
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I ſhould be too prolix if I pretended to decifer chus by ſmaller ſcruples, and ni« 
nutes all that belongs to theſe Principles, and whiles I think to render my ſelf inte!- 
ligible, by a tedious diſcourſe and Calculations, become in fine both confus'd and 
rroubleſome ro my Reader, who doubtleſs will ſooner comprehend ic all by ſeeing 
my Defigns, fince Words are never ſo expreſs as Figures. 
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CHAP, III. 


® 


A Particular remarkgble in the Profile, drawn from 
the Theater of Marcellus. 


Admire that of all our modern Architefts, the greateſt part whereof have ſeen, and 
] ſpoken of this Example.as of the moſt excellent Dorique model which has been left 
us by the Antients ; there is not ſo much as one of them who has followed, or perhaps 
well obſerved in the Original the juſt compartiment of the members of the Capital, nor 
the height of the Freeze, the which I find here viſibly leſs then that which they allow 
to their Deſignes ; though ſome of them (particularly Vignola) have propoſed the 
very ſame Profile for the Rule of the Order ; but with ſo much alteration in its mem- 
bers, that there is not one of them remains entire ; A man ſhall ecafily find it by con- 
ferring them together ; all the defigne of this Aſſembly being therefore fitted to the ſame 
Scale. As for the Capital. they do all without exception affett the dividing of it in three 
Parts, as Vitruvius will have it in his fourth Book, Chap. [IL. giving one to the Fhpotra- 
chelion, or neck of the Pillar ; the other to the Echinus bracelets, or ſmall mouldings ; 
and the third to the Abacus or plinth of the Capital; whereas they ought to have con- 
ſidered, that the Text of this Authour, befides that it is oftentimes ſufpicious,and eſpe- 
cially then when he is not conformable to thepraQtice of the Antient Maſters his Con- 
ries, it is by no means juſt, he that ſhould preſume thus to carry it a- 
gainſt ſuch Examples as this here, which is without all reproach and exception. It had 
been more reaſonable that they who propoſe it for their model, had at leaſt been fo 
diſcreet as to have added nothing, burlett him in his original proportion. As for thoſe 
others who have formed defigns after their own fancies, they are no more to be blamed 
for having followed the opinion of Vitruvius, and obliged themſelves to the terms 
which he has preſcribed, though they might haply have well diſpenſed with it,and with 
more reaſon have imitated the Antients where this irregularity is not to be found. The 
Crown of the Cornice is alſo ſufficiently obſervable for its extraordinary projetture, and 
which is after a fort augmented by the ſloops which the Architef has given tothe drops 
which compoſe the ornament of the nether face, and which fall on the Trighphs. Now 
albeit rhis piece of Ypticks be admirable in this huge Colos of Building, yer is it by no 
means to be indifferently uſed every where, and upon all occafions, for in places 
much incloſed, where there 1s not ample ſpace and freedom for the Eye, as the infide 
of Churches, &c. it would produce bur an ill effe&. Wherefore 1 have thought it ne- 
celſary to propoſe here divers antient Examples upon each Order, that I may thereby 
give opportunity to thoſe of the Profeſſion to make uſe of them judiciouſly ; regard 
being duly had tothe Place, and the Occafion. 
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"The 'T he atwre of Marcellus m Rome. 


I A Parallel of the antient Archite/Fure 


CHAP, IV. 


Another Profile taken from the fragments of the Dio- 
| cleſian Bathes at Rome. 


HIS Profile was one of the moſt excellent pieces of Architeflurein the Baths of 
ND Oocletaſ a I amable to conjetture from a good number of draughrs 
whichlye yet by me, all of them deſign'd by the ſame hand very neatly, and meaſur'd 
with extraordinary ſtudy ; although ſome of them methinks appear to be ſufficiently 
licentious ; But this Profile is of ſo noble a compoſition, and fo regular, that it's no- 
thing inferiour to that which went before: And though the ſpecifique proprietics of 
this Order are to be fingle and ſolid ; yet are the Ornaments here ſo very judiciouſly 
applyed upon every of the Members, that they conſerve the one without the leaſt 
violation tothe other. 

It may ſerve upon ſome occafions where that of the Theater of Marcellus would 
not be ſo proper, in as much as the projetture of its Cornice is a great deal leſs ; add 
to this.the curioſity of ics mouldings which allure the eye to confider them ata nearer 
The general Proportion of it is notabſolutely conformable to that of our firſt Ex. 
ample ; and the difference makes me judge, that the Column belonging to it contained 
eight diameters, that is to ſay, fixteen Modules ; for ſo the Entablatum ( which is of 
four Modules high) comes to make up a fourth part of the Pillar. 

That whichis confiderable in this Profile, as univerſally obſerved through all the 
Maoderns for the height of the Freeze, is, that in this partition of the three members of 
the Entablature, the flat Fillet which forms the Capital of the 73 righphs compoſes a part 
of the Cornice, and is not compriz d within the limits of the Freeze, though in that of 
Marcellus's Theater | have made it to bea part , tothe end we may religiouſly preſerve 
our ſelves within the termes of the general rules of the Order, which preciſely requires 
tharthe height of the Freeze ſhould be of one Module and an half, that ſo the ſquare in- 
tervals of the Metops with he Trighphs (which is indeed an inconvenience very great 
but withall moſt neceſiary) may be handſomely adjuſted. Tothereſt, I will noral. 
firm poſitively that the Column of this Profile was without a Baſis, for my defign gives 
me onely the Entablatureand Capital; though I might well be inclin'd to think fo for 
the reaſons before deduc'd, and amply demonſtrated in the ſecond Chapter, 
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20  AParaltelof the antient Archite@ure 


CHAP, Y, 


Amther very antient Profile after the Grand Maniere 
elevated in Perſpe&ive, and now extant at Albano 


near Rome. 


Conceiv'd it very advantageous, and indeed in ſome ſort neceſſary the better to 

repreſent the beauty and goodly effeft of this Profile, to give you one clevated in 
Perſpeflive; becauſe I would gratifie the eye with as much as Art is capable to add 
to the real and natural Relievo, and thew how it ought to ſucceed in the execution. 

This incomparable Dorique Maſter-piece was diſcovered at Albano, joyning to the 
Church of St. Mary, amongſt divers other old fragments of Architeffure very curious, 
and of which I have a good number defign'd, and with great diligenceexamin'd as 
ro their meaſures, though drawn ſomething in haſte and as it were in paſſing, by 
the hand of the famous Pyrrho Ligorio. 

That which I particularly eſteem in this'is a certain grandure of Manner majeſtical 
and ſurprifing which is altogether extraordinary ; all which reſults from its having but 
few members, and from the largeneſs of thoſe which it has ; an account whereof 1 
have already given, ſpeaking of the diflerence of Marmers in the ſecond Chapter. For 
the reſt, the ſbaft of the Column ſtands ſimply on a ſtep which ſerves it inſtead of a 
Plinth, as 1 have here repreſented him. | 

Now to the end this deſign may not only prove agreeable to the eye, but likewiſe 
profitable ro thoſe who ſhall defire to put it in'praQtice, I have alſo accompanied it 
with its Profile, and particular Meaſures. 

I advertiſe moreover, that the Pillar has fifteen Modules in height, and the 
Emablature three, with two thirds, which amount juſt to the quarter which is the 
regular proportion of the Dorique Entablature with the height of its Column : 1 have 
omitred the Profile of the Capital tor want of ſpace, as likewiſe for that it is ſo little 
diftering from the ordinary in its mouldings, and fo perfe&ly reſembles it in pro- 
portion, 

That which is moſt worthy remark, and indeed to be admir'd in this Compoſi- 
_ tion, is, the richneſs, and extraordinary form of his Modilions, which lying plumb 

over the 7righphs, and being as it were a kind of Capitals to them, produce a mar- 
vellous effect, which is yet much augrented by thoſe great Rofes of the Sofitto or Eves 
of the Corona, which having an extraordinary projeQure, render the Order altogether 
Gigantique ; and this is properly that which they term the Grand Maniere. 
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A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAT, VL 


A Judgmenr in general pon all the Authors ſummon'd 
together m this Colle&ion. 


* 2 HAT the Reader may now come with ſome kind of preparation to the par- 
ticular Examen of the Deſignes which follow, 1 ſhall here endeavour to give 
him a general hint of the ſeverall talents and abilities which I have remark'd 
in every one of thoſe Maſters we are taking a ſurvey of in paragon one with the 


other. 
The firſt of all is without any conteſt the famous Andrea Palladio, ro whom we 


are oblig'd for a very rare Colle&ion of antique Plans and Profiles of all ſorts of 
Buildings, defign'd after a moſt excellent manner, and meaſur'd with a diligence fo 
exa&, that there is nothing more in that particular left us ro defire ; Befides the very 
advantageous opportunities which he has had at Vemce, and in all the Vincentine his 
native Country do leave us ſuck markes as clearly ſhewd him nor onely to have 
been a Seftator of theſe great Maſters of Antiquity ; but even a Competitor with 
them, and emulous of their glory. 

The Man who neareſt approaches to him 1s alſo another Vincentine, Vincent Sca- 
mozzi by name, a far greater talker (as well appears in his Books) but a much in- 
feriour workman, and leſs delicate in point of defign : A man may eafily perceive 
it by the Profiles which he has left us of the five Orders, the manner whereof is a little 
dry ; befides that, he is very poor and trite in his Ornaments, and but of an il] 
guſto : He is notwithſtanding 2hzs the neareſt thar approaches him as to the regula- 
rity of his proportions, and the moſt worthy to be*parallel'd with Palladeo. 

Sebaftiano Serlio and Jacomo Barozzio ſurnam'd Vignola hold of the ſecond Claſs ; 
and albeit they have both follow'd contrary wayes, and very different manners, yet 
I forbear notto place them in the ſame range, and am indeed in ſome difficulty to 
determine which of the two has deſerv'd more of the Publique ; were it not that 
one might ſay, the firſt had the good fortune to work for Maſters who needed onely 
to be ſhew d the [Zea of the things in groſs, without having any thing to do with the 
retail of their Proportions ; and that the other onely propos d to himſelf the inſtru- 
Gion of young beginners, and to deliver ro them the rules of Art and good defipn : 
Bur it were of excellent advantage for us all that Serſio's Book had been defign'd 
like that of Vignola ; or that Vignola's ſtudy and diligence in ſearching, had been e- 
qual tothat of Serlio, 
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with the Modern. 23 


The famous Commentator of Vitruvius, Daniel Barbaro Patriarch of Aquilea, whom 
with very great juſtice we may firly ſtyle the Vitruwins of our Times, thall inthi: place 
be ſeated in the middle of all the Maſters to be their Prefident ; as being indeed the 

eter and Oracle of the very Father of Architeis : and his Comparyon Pietro Cataneo 
( whom I aflign onely to preſerve an equal conformity in my deſigns of compa- 
ring Modern Authors ) ſhall ſerve only as a petty Chaplain in the rerinue of this Treat 
Prelat, though he might well claim Peerage even with the moſt par: of the reſt, 

Among the other latter tour, I have a particular eſteem tor oneabove'the reſt, and 
that is Leon Baptiſta Alberti, the moſt Antient of all the Modern, and happly too, the 
moſt knowing in the Art of Building, as may be eafily colleted by a large and ex- 
cellent Volume which he has publiſhed, wherein he fundamentally ſhews whatever is 
neceffary for an Architef to know. But as to the Profiles of the Orders themſelves 
and his regulation of them] cannot bur ſtrangely admire at his negligence in drawing 
them no more corredly, and with ſo little are himſelf being 2 Painter ; fince it had 
ſo notably contributed to its recon.mendation, and ro the merit of his works, But 
this I have reform'd in our following Collection, and believe in ſo doing to have PET 
form'd him no little ſervice,as happly in danger to have otherwiſe never been tollow'd; 
there being hardly any appearance, that whilſt the deſigns of his Book were fo piritully 
drawn, being made uſe of in work, they ſhould ever produce ſo good effeR, 

To the moſt Antient I would aflign tor Corraval, the moſt Modern, that by contron- 
ting them to each other, we might the betrer come to diſcover whether the Art ir 
ſelf improve and proceed co any turther perfe&ion, or do not already begin to 1m- 
pair and decline. This laſt Author, namely Viola, is of the Categorie of thoſe which 
the halians call Cicaloni, eternal Talkers to ho purpoſe. He, whilft he propoles to 
himſelf to write of the Orders and Proportions of Architefure, of the Rules of Perſpetiive, 


| of ſome Elements of Geometry and other the like dependencies on his principal Sub- 


je, amuſes himſelf, poor man, in telling ſtories ; fo that in ſtead of a Book of Ar- 
chitefure, he has made (ere he was aware) a Book of Metamorphoſes. Beſides he has 
this in common with Leon Baptiſt Alberti, that his deſigns are both very 1ll-contriv'd, 
and executed ; notwithſtanding he follows'a more elegant manner, and conforma= 
ble enough to that of Palladio ; but the Method which he uſes in his partitions is ſo 
grols, and mechanique, that he reckons all upon his fingers, and ſeems to have never 
ſo much as heard ſpeak either of Arithmetique or Cyphers. 

Concerning the two which remain,a man cannot well affirmthem to have been in- 
teriour ro thoſe who preceded them, nor yer to have becn of the ſame force with the 
firſt,chough I conceive they may well compare with three or tour of them at leaſt, And 

Theſe are two French Maſters ſufficiently renown'd both by their Works and Wri- 
tings; Philibert de Lorme, and Fean Bullant, whom yet 1 do not here place in the laſt 
range as being at all their inferiours ; but onely that I may ſeparate them from the 
halians who are in tar greater numbers, 


CHAP, VII, 
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24 A Parallel of the antient ArchitecFure 


CHAP; YIL 


Palladio and Scamozzi xponthe Dorique Order. 


E T us now then paſs to the Ocular Demonſtration of the precedent Chapter by 

__ the Parallel of the Architefis which I have there afſembled together, and whoſe 
deſigns 1 am haſtning to examine by comparing them with our three Antique Deſigns, 
that according to their more or leſs conformity with theſe Original Models, we may 
pronoutice concerning their merit, and fee what eſteem they indeed deſerve. From 


this confideration it is, that of all the chvice of the other Maſters, I have extratted 


Palladio and Scamozzi, who having propos'd to themſelves the imitation of the antient 
Architefis by ſtudying thoſe admirable Monuments yet remaining in the City of Rome, 
have follow'd a marmer infinitely more noble, and proportions more elegant then thoſe of 
the School of Vitruvins. 

The firſt Profile of Palladio hath a great affinity with out ſecond example, Amique, 
taken out of Diocleſtan's Bathes ; for excepting onely the Dentelli which he may have 
with reaſon omitred, all the relt of the Entablature is upon the matter the ſame, 

He has likewiſe been fo diſcreet (being peradventure oblig'd to follow the vulgar 
errour, which will have the Baſe of a Column of this Order to be all one with the others) 
to advertiſe before hand by an example which has none at all, that the Artients did 
never uſe it after chis manner, | 

He allows but fifteen Modules to the Column, without Baſe, and with its Baſe he 
makes it of ſixteen, and ſometimes proceeds even to feventeen and athird, The reft 
of the meaſures are ſo diſtinaly mark'd upon the Profile, that it were ſuperfluous 
to explain them. 

Scamozzi gives ever preciſely ſeventeen Modules to his Columnes, accommodating 
it with the ſame Baſe that Palladio does ; but toa grear deal leſs purpoſe, in as mach 
as he thinks fit rodeck the 7ore's with I know not whart delicate foliages, which does 
not at all become the Order ; no more then does the fonique fluting which is abuſively 
employ d in this place in ſtead of the natural Dorique. His Entablature (as well as that 
of Palladio ) tufficiently reſembles our ſecond Model, to which he has onely added a 
ſmall cavity betwixt the Corona and the greater round, athing not at all confiderable. 

The Compoſition of his Profile taken in groſs, and altogether fimple appears of 
great ea, but the Ornaments are to be rejetted. 
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A Parallel of the antient ArchiteFure 


CHAP, VIII. 


Serlio and Vignola upon the Dorique Order. 


HESE rwo Mafters are infinitely oblig'd to their Interpreters who produced 
T them firſt amongſt the Zramontaniand ſtrangers, and particularly to our work- 
men in France who hold them in very great eſtimation; And though they are in 
truth highly worthy of it, nevertheleſs being compar'd to the preceding two, they 
loſe much of their luſtre, and come exceedingly ſhort of them. 

This the Reader may cafily find by comparing the one to the other with the Antient 
Originals which 1 have prefix'd as the Lantern and Compaſs of all true ArchiteAure. 
But it were not juſt we ſhould treat Serlio in this Examen with the ſame rigour we 
have done his Companion ; for that intending to follow Vitruvivs (who is the mot 
renown'd and venerable Author of the Antients) he has worthily acquitted himſelf : 
Whereas Vignola who has purſu'd another courſe, really a more noble, and the very 
fame'which I alſo obſerve here, knew not how to proceed without deviation, The 
Dorique Profile which he here preſents us, is taken out of the firſt Order of the Theater 
of Marcellus, and the moſt worthy example of this kind which is to be met wich 
amongſt all the Roman Antiquities, and of which alſo have made choice for the firſt 
model of this Collefion, with this only difference, that I have preciſely obſerv'd all 
the meaſures and allowances of the Original, which you will perceive in this Au- 
thor to be exceedingly changed, particularly in the Cornice and Capital : The com- 
paring of the two deſigns will in one inſtant afford more light to the Reader, then I 
can do by the diſcourſe of an entire Page. 

Serlio gives here fourteen Modules onely to his Column, comprehending the Baſe 
and Chapter ; and the height of the Emtablature amounts to three Modules and a litrle 
more then two thirds, infomuch as (contrary to his ordinary cuſtom) he extremely 
exceeds the quarter of his Column, which is the largeſt proportion that the Artients 
did ever prattiſe ; ſo as this great exceſs puts me in doubt whether the Text of Vitru- 
ws upon which he relies be not corrupted in that place ; or elſe, when he ſpake of 
that Column, he did not mean the Shaft without its Capital; for ſo by adding one 
Module more (which is the preciſe height of the Chapter) the entire Column would be 
fifteen Modules, and conſequently the Entablature hold proportion conformable to 
the Antients. 

Vienola torms his Column of fixteen Modules, and the Entablature of four, which 
is exadtly the fourth part of the Column, and which makes it appear very regular: As 
touching the Baſe introduc'd by the Mogerns into this Order, 1 have already declar'd 
my Opinion concerning it. 
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28 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAT. 1X. 


Daniel Barbaro, and Pietro Caraneo #pon the 
Dorique Order. 


HIS is here the perfe& School ot Father Vitruvius, whoſe very name and 

authoriry does extremely recommend it to us. Not that we are oblig'd in- 
differently, and withouc choice to follow all thoſe who pretend to have underſtood 
this grave and abſtruſe Authour ; ſeeing every man ſtrives to make him of his own 
party, and to accommodate him to his particular Genius, 

The very beſt of them all was without exception Daniel Barbaro, as well tor his 
excellent Commentaries, as for the exaftirude, and cleanneſs of his deſigns. A man 
may perceive by the Parallel of his Profile with that of Cataneo his adjunQ ; of Ser- 
lo in the page before, and ſome others following this Claſs, that he prefides here as 
AH a Maſter among his Diſciples. 

It were an amuſement to no purpoſe, and very impertinent ſhould 1 quote every 
minute and ſmall difference of ons deſign from the other ; fince the Reader may better 
ſee it by one caſt of his eye, then I can deſcribeir to him in all the reſt of this Page. 

I will add onely this general advertiſement, that the proportion of the Colommn, 
with its Entablature, is the ſame here which Serho gave us before, without being ne- 
ceſſirated to repeat my own opinion thereof ; ſince my Obſervation is upon Vitruuins, 
and not againſt thoſe who have explained him. ; 

Daniel Barbaro has judiciouſly introduc'd a Boucler in the angular Metop of the 2 
Freeze, thereby ſignifying, that all Ornaments ſhould be accommodated to the Or- | 

ders which they are applied to ; and that this being of a robuſt, and marrial kind, 
one may as occaſion requires, enrich it with Trophies of Armes, Clubbs, Quivers of Ar- 
rows, and ſuch like inſtruments of Warr. 

To the prejudice of Cataneo's defign, 1 find that the Gula of the ſuperiour part of 
the Entablature is ſomewhat too great, that the Projeffion of the Plinth of the Capital is 
a little roo ſmall, and renders the whole Chapter mean, and ſhort, which extremely 
disfigures his Profile ; befides, that the Baſe below has that in exceſs, which is defe- 
Clive in the Chapter above. 
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CHAT. X. 


Leon Baptiſta Alberri, and Jolepho Viola on the 
 _ Dorique Order. 


T fight of this firlt defign of Leon Baptiſta Alberti whoſe Capital is entirely Gotique, 
A one might with reaſon wonder why I ſhould ſpeak ſo advantageouſly of him 
in the general Examen which I have made of the modern Architefis, amongſt whom 1 
aſſign him one of the principal places ; and in earneſt I cannot excuſe him here of 
that ill reliſh, and of this ſo ill-favourd a Compoſition, however he pretends to 
have ſeen it, and to have taken it from ſome antient fragments : Bur ſuppoſe it true 
(for 2 man may meet with bad ones enough) he mightalſo have found others a grear 
deal more tolerable ; That which falls out the moſt unluckily for him in this his firſt 
produQtion of ſkill, is, that it is of very great importance for a man to begin well; 
fince the firſt impreflion continues long, and introduces a conſequence for thoſe who 
follow after. Nevertheleſs, be it what it will, every man is obliged to accord with the 
truth, and to judge of things honeſtly, and without preoccupation. And therefore 
to do him juſtice, having firſt condemned this defeRtive part in his Profile, we are not 
to reje& all the reſt for that reaſon ; ſeeing it is in truth very good, of a great and 
noble manner. It has alſo much conformity with our third antique Example in the 
Madilions, whoſe projettures put into work would produce a noble effeR, as may be 
judged by the Perſpefiive which I have made of it. His Architrave and Freeze are both 
regular, and the Entablature entire to its exa@ proportion with the Column; for it 
confiſts of four Modules in height, and the Column of fix. The proportions of the 
Baſe are likewiſe very handſome, ſo as in the whole defign there is nothing ſcandalous 
befides the Capital, which may eafily be ſupplied by borrowing from his Collegue 
Visla, whoſe Profile is ſufficiently correQt, and upon the matter the very fame with that 
of Palladio whom 1 perceive he has imitated in all the following Orders as well as in 
this here. Bur fince he endevours to diſguiſe his theft as much as poſlible in alter- 
ing ſome of the mouldings, or mucilating ſome member, he has here made a quarter 
round in ſtead of the direCt Cymatium or Ogee of the Cornice, which is but a thing in- 
., different, or tolerable at leaſt in che Dorique Order, that of Marcellus's Theater being 
the very fame. 
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CHAT. Xl, 


John Bulliant, and Philibert de Lorme on the 
Dorique Order. 


© IS not without ſome difficulty that I have been able rofeduce the ſecond Profile 


of this Pagetothetermes you here behold ir, Philibert de Lorme having defign'd 
it ſoſlightly, and in fo ſmalla Volume (though that in his book be large enough) that 
it had been impoſlible to give any of the members its due proportion without the 
aſſiſtance of the ext, upon which he has made three large Chapters ; whereas by the 


aid of ſome better draught, he might eafily have ſpar d many words and letters of 


direftion extremely confus d throughour his whole diſcourſe, which he uſes to ex- 


preſs the particulars of the proportions of cach part of his Profile ; and this makes 
me judge that the good man was no great Deſigner, which is a very ordinary detett 
amongſt thoſe of his Profeflion ; But this does not much concern our Subjett in 
hand, where we have onely to examine, whether the Dorique Order which he propoſes, 
has any conformity to the Antique, or at leaſt to the Precepts of Viruvius ; as one 
may perceive by the Parallel of his Companion Fohn Bulliant, who has followed 
this old Author tn his Profile very punQually, though he alſo produce others from 
Antiquity, in which I find him nor ſo juſt and exaQ as I rook him to be in the mean- 
ing of Vitruvius. 

I will not here ſtand to particulariſe the difference which there is berwixt theſe 
two Architefts, leſt 1 my ſelf fall into the fame inconvenience which I but now re- 
prehended in Philibert de Lorme ; and for that the exa&neſs of my deſigns have 
neither need of illuſtration or diſcourſe ; However, this I may add in favour of fohn 
Bulliant, that he is the ſole SeQtator of Vitruwius who has contain'd himſelf within 
the regular termes of lus Maſter as to the height of the Entablature, to which he al- 
lowes three Modules and a halt that preciſely make the fourth part of the Column. 
which ought ro have bur ſeven Diameters in heighr, according to Vitruius Lib, IV. 
Cap. I. which amounts to fourteen Modules. 


with the Modern. 
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Cr 


_———— 


CHAP, XII, 


A very antient Sepulchre to be ſeen near Terracina, at 
the ſide of the high way leading towards Naples. 


T 7erracina upon the confines of the State Eccleſraſtic there is yet extant the 
A Veftigia and footſteps of this ſmall Mauſoleum ſufficiently entire joyning to 
the Appian way, where that diligent obſerver of all theſe antient Monuments Pirro 
Ligorio having diſcovered and (as one may ſay) disinterr d it (for 'twas almoſt bu- 
ried amongſt the brambles of a wild and uncultivated place as himſelf reports, at 
the foot of the defign which he has made of it) rook the plan moſt exaftly, and the 
elevation of the Profile, upon which I have taken my dire$ions to reduce it to that 
Ehnographical form which I here preſent you. I was extremely glad to encounter 
an example ſo expreſs and convincing againſt the abuſe of the Moderns, who have 
very inconfiderably introduc'd Baſes to the Columns of this Order, of which I have 
formerly diſcours d ſufficiently. 

The four faces of the Edifice appear to have been all alike, and on that which re- 
ſpefts the Wa, there has been ſome kind of Trſcription upon the Architrave, but 
there now remains nothing legible. 

The Maſſonry is of huge ſquare Brick, and the Columns with their Emablature are 
made of 7iburtine ſtone, the Pyramid being alſo of the ſame material. 

The Diameter of the Columns is near upon two Palmes, the Entablature makes a fifth 
of the entire Order ; that is toſay, a fourth part of the Column, which was but ſeven 
Diameters in height. 

This Sepulchre ſeems to be fully as antient as the very Appian way it ſelf. 
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26 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


a. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the lonique Order. 


HE firſt produtions of Arts have alwayes been excecdingly rare, becauſe it is 

ſo difficult to invent ; bur it is not the ſame of Imitation : Forafter men had 

once ſeen Regular Struftures, and thoſe famous Temples of the Dorique Order men- 

tioned by Vitruvizs and ſome others, Architefure did not long remain in its In- 

fancy ; the concurrence and emulation of the neighbouring people advanc'd its 

growth, and made it ſoon arrive to its perfe&tion. The Jonians were the firſt Compe- 

titors with the Dorics in this divine Art, which ſeem'd to be deſcended from the 

Gods themſelves rogratifie Mankind with more opportunity of honouring them ; and 

though theſe had neither the advantage nor the glory to be Inventors of ir.they ende- 

voured yet to improve and raiſe it even above the very Authors. Confidering there- 

fore thar the figure of a Mans body, on which the Dorique Order had been form'd, was 

of a ſhape too robuſt and maſly to fit holy Places and become the repreſentation of 

Celeſtial things, they would needs compoſe an Order after their own Mode, and choſe 

a Model of a moreelegant Proportion, wherein they had more regard to the Beauty 

then to the Solidiry of the Work, which gave the firſt occaſion of calling it the Fe- 

minine Order, as indeed degenerating towards an effeminare ſoftneſs. And the truth is, 

the Order of the Caryatides quickly ſprung up after it, which was an extraordinary 

affront to this poor Sex, and a very ſhame to Architefure it ſelt, for having fo irratio- 

nally employ 'd a feeble and delicate thing to perform an office where ſtrength and 

ſolidity were the onely neceſfaries. Vitruwius, and divers of the Modern fince him, 

mention the Original of this Order, and tell us, that the Inhabirants of a certain City 
of Pelopormeſus named Carya, having made a league with the Perſians againſt their own 

Nation the Greeks, after the rout of the Perſians, were afterwards befieged by the 

Conquerours, and fo barbarouſly faccag'd, that putting every man to the ſword, 
conſuming the City to aſhes, and carrying the Women away Captive, their VEnge- 

ance being not yer extinct, they reſoly d toeterniſe their reſentment by caufing pub- 
lique Edifices to be erected, wherein for a mark of the ſervitude of theſe Captives 
they ingraved their [ages in ſtead of Colunms, that ſo they might overwhelm them 
likewiſe under the weigh: of the puniſhment which they had mericed by the guilt of 
their Husbands, and leave an everlaſting memory thereof to future Ages: This is 
the Example which Fitruwins has made uſe of to prove how neceſſary it is that an Ar- 
chitefi ſhould be knowing in Hiſtory, to the end he introduce nothing impertinently 
aft his works, and without good reaſon. The Gotique Order, which is the folly and very 
Ape of Architefiure, in imitation of the Caryatides has compos'd certain lame figur'd 
Mutils or Corbells in ſtead of Cartouzes ſuſtained by 1 know not what Chimera's and ri- 
diculous Monkeys, to be met with in every corner of our old Churches; but ſome of 
the Madern having ( with very good reaſon ) found fault that ſuch extravagances 
thould be cen in holy Places where reverence and modeſty are fo effential, and con- 
idering how much more decent it were to fit thoſe places with ſome devour Repre- 
ſcntarions, without any reſpe& ar all to their Profeſſion, or for want rather of under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding the propriety of the Orders of Architefure, have amuſed themlelves to place 
the figure of Angels and other Saints in ſtead ot the Caryatides ; making them like fo 
many Slawesto carry huge Cornices, and even entire Altars upon their ſhoulders, te. 
ſtifying thereby how prepoſterouſly and without judgment they conſulted Vitruvins 
pon the occaſion of the Original of the Caryatides; For they would otherwiſe have 
underſtood that this Order cannot be employed or inditferently enter into all ſorts of 
Buildings, and thar it requires no ſmall diſcretionto be aptly and diſcreetly placed ; 
Above all, that it ſhould never be uſed in Churches, which are the Houſes of God, and 
Afplum's of Mercy, where ſervitude and revenge ought never to appear, They 
had proceeded much better to have onely uled' the plain Regular Order which we 
are now going to deſcribe according to an excellent! Antique Example taken from the 
Temple of Fortuna Virilzs at preſent the Church of St. Mary the Egyptian in Rome, the 
Profile whereof has been fortunately met with amongſt fome Papers of mine of that 
great Antiquary Pyrro Ligorio; whoſe Manuſcripts and Deſigns are conſerved as a very 
rare Treafure in the Bibliotbeque of the Duke of Sawy, which has furniſhed me with 
2 means to examine and veritic divers Meaſures that ar preſent a man would hardly 
know where to take ; and to repair the Cormice with 1ts proper Ornaments, which are 
now ſo impaired through age, thar it js extremely dithculr ro difcern them. This is 
then the Model 1 ſhall follow, and which ſhall here lerve for the Rule of this Order, 
having with mature confideration, and for divers reaſons preferr d it before that 
which is in the Theater of Marcellus, from whence I have taken the Dorique ; which 
nevertheleſs I ſhall propoſe in what follows, remicting others who concurr not with 
my opinion to their own affection and fancy. 

Bur betore I enter upon the rerail of its proportions (for recommendation of this 
Order, and the curioſity of the Reader ) I will here recount to you the names of ſome 
famous Zemples built by the People of lonia, whoſe antiquity is at the leaſt of tmg 
thaufand years, The moſt memorable, though nor moſt antienr, is that renowned 
Temple of Diana, ere&ted (as ſome think) by the Amazons in Ephiſus. This was a work 
of ſo ſtupendious a grandure, that there was ſpent above two hundred years in finiſh- 
ing it, all Afa contributing to this ineſtimable expenſe. Vitruvis in his third Book, 
Chap. I. ayes, it was of the dipteryque figure ; that is, invirond witha two-fold range 
of Columns in form of a double Portico: It was in length four hundred and twenty 
five foot upon two hundred and twenty. All thefe Columns were of Marble ſeventy 
foot in height. The Archite& of this proud Edihce, according to the fame Vitru- 
wizs, was one named Ctefiphon, whom he mentions in his tenth Book, where he ſpeaks 
of an excellent Machine that he invented to tranſport the Columns of this Temple ; 
which for being of ſo prodigious a length, that no ordinary force was able to move 
and bring trom their quarries, had been all ro no purpoſe, had nor this extraordi- 

nary Genius diſcovered ſome artificial forces to ſupply the defect of others. This 
City of Epheſus many other 7emples of this Order ; whereof two (one dedicated to A- 
pollo, the other to Bacchus) are principally remarkable, as having been in ſome ſort 
comparable to this firſt, had they received their ultimate pertettion ; but they were 


left off unfiniſhed, by reaſon of the warrs againſt che Perſians, who were in conclu- 
: fort 
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Gon the utter ruine and ſubverſion of this People : For Cyrus having ſubjugated 
Aſia, plunder'd all this Country, faccag'd their Cates, demoliſh'd the 7e emple, and made 
ſo univerſal and barbarous a devaſtation, that there hardly remain'd: any thing of 
ſuch an infinity of ſtupendious Monuments which this noble Nation had erefted 
throughout all Greece - Notwithſtanding this, he ſpared that of Diana of Epheſus 
whoſe aſtoniſhing beauty ſerv'd as a Bulwark. to the fury and rage of this mighty 
Conquerour. In Athens one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities of the World, there was 
alſo of the ſane Jonique Order a very great number of 7emples, amongſt which, that of 
the Delphic Apollo and his Son Eſculapius were highly celebrated. There is yet to be ſeen 
in the ſame place certain Veſtigia's reduc'd to the form of a Citadel, which they report 
to have been heretofore the Temple of the Goddeſs Funo Attica. 1 could enumerate di- 
vers others like theſe, of which the Antiquaries we have cited report marvels ; but 
in general termes, and without any benefit to the ſtudious of the Art, who ſtand in 
need of ſome more eſſential remarks and inſtruftions. I will therefore manage the 
reſt of this diſcourſe in deſcribing the Compoſition, and the parts of this Order, contor- 
mable to the Profile which I have choſen for our Model, and which is preciſely taken 
from the Antique, 
CHAP, XIY. 
The lonique Profile taken from the Temple of Fortuna V irilis at Rome, 
plich is at preſent che Church of St. Mary the Egyptian, 
Ccording to the opinion of that threefold grand Amtiquary, Painter, and Archi- 

"A tedi Pirro Lipgorio, of whom I have heretofore ſpoken, and from whom I have 
borrowed this Profile, 1 may ately propole it for one of the moſt regular Examples 
of the whole Inique Order which is now extant of antient Architefure : Add to this 
the inſtance which Pallagio makes of it in his fourth Book and thirteenth Chapter, 
being the onely one of this Order which he has inſerted amongſt the whole colle&ion 
of his Studies ; fo as thele two great Maſters approving the ele&ion and judgment 1 
have made thereof, 1t 15 not to be doubted tor a Maſter-piece of ſupreme perteftion. 
1 will therefore make the general deſcription thereof, deducing the principal Mem- 
bers and proportions in groſs, without amuſing. my ſelf with the ſmaller retail of 
the meaſures of each particular part, which the Deſign ought to ſupply. 

The entire Order trom the Superficies of the Area to the Cornice, contains eleven 
Diameters of the whole Column, which amounts to twenty two Models. 

The Column with the Baſe and Chapter has eighteen Modules. 

The Entablature (that is to ſay, Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice) contain four Mo- 
dels lacking four Minutes, which are not conſiderable upon theroral ; and this height 
_ making two nineths of the Column produces a proportionate mediocrity 'twixt that of 
_ the Dorique Order before deſcrib'd ( whereof the Entablature compoſes one quarter) 
and that of the Corinthian ( as we thall ſee hereafter ) to which the Moderns do ordi- 
narily attribure a fifth part. 

The Voluta of the Capital is after an oval form, producing a very noble effeR, not- 
withſtanding that none of our Architefis have pur it in praftice ; but the reaſon in my 
opinion, 1s, the difficulty of rourning it with a grace, and for that they are generally 
«ccaltom d to do all with the Rule and Compaſs, which are here in a manner uſeleſs. 
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CHAT. XY. 


Another Tonique Profile taken from the Theater of 
Marcellus at Rome. 


OME may imagine that I ought to have eſtabliſh'd mine Þnique Order upon this 
© may being as 'rwere the twin-Brother of the firſt Dorique with which I have 
commenced this Colleflion of Architefiure, being both of them extratted out of the ſame 
Edifice, which is the Theater of Marcellus, ” And to ſpeak truth, it was my firſt de- 
fign : Bur ſecond cogirations being ordinarily the more judicious ; I have fince con- 
ſidered that the ampleneſs of the Entablature with its extraordinary plainneſs, was a 
particular effe& of the Architefis diſcretion, who reſolving to place this Order in an 
exceeding large Building, and alſo upon an elevated place, where the fight could 
hardly enjoy thoſe Ornaments wherewirhall it is uſually enriched, had regard onely 
to the reformation of that by a rule of the Opticks, which the Eye might poſfibly find 
fault with in the grace of its general proportions from the diſtance of its Elevation ; 
ſo that we may affirm of this Prefile, that it does excellently well in Work as tis placed 
in the Original; but would not ſucceed ſo well in another of more mediocrity ; and 
above all in a work of one onely Order, unleſs it were of a Colofſean magnitude ; which 
is yet in truth neither proper nor natural to its feminine kind : However 1 will here 
preſent you with its Proportions as well as with the others. 

The height of the entire Order is twenty two Models, and two thirds. 
The Column with her Baſe and Chapter hath bur eiglteen, and thoſe preciſe enough ; 


ſo as the whole Entablature conſiſting of four and two thirds, it happens tobe of an | 


extraordinary grandure, in as much as it exceeds a quarter of the Order, which is the 
largeſt Proporticn can juſtly be given even to the Dorique it (elf. 

The Projeure or Fette of the Cornice 1s alſo a little extravagant ; but the Architect 
has for all that ſhewed himſelf very judicious, having reſpett in that to the entire maſs 
of the Building, and to the eminence of the fite of this ſecond Order : For the ſame 
reaſon he afforde( but very little diminution to the Column above. 

The Voluta's of the Capital are Oval, as in the precedent Order, and this ſhape of 
the Voluta's was much praftis'd by the Antients ; but the method of tourning them with 
the Compaſs 1s ſomewhat difficult, and has never as yer been demonſtrated. 
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42 A Parallel of the antient ArchiteFure 


CHAF.XYL. 


The Perſpe&ive Elevation of a Profile drawn from the 
Baths of Diocleſian at Rome. - 


Would needs make an Elevation in Perſpefive of this Profile, that ſo I might add 
ſome variety to my deſigns, and for that likewiſe it is an advantageous means to 

repreſent the [lea of an Order, and the effef which it produces being put in Work, tor 
their fakes who are not much praftis d in the Myſtery, This piece ſtood in the Baths 
of Diocleſian at the angle or coinage of a return of a Wall, as I have found out by a 
Deſign of mine very antient and of a good hand, where the Proportions as well of 
the Plon as of the Profile are exa&tly nored, even to the leaſt particulars. I have re- 
duced and accommodated them to the divifion of my ordinary Model, as you may 
perceive them on the Profile which is under the PerſpeZiive Entablature. 

The height of the whole Order, from the Baſe to the top of the Cormce, amounts 
ro ten Dijameters and a fourth ; which, according to our manner of meaſuring con- 
rains twenty Models and an halt; which being divided 'twixt the Columnand the En- 
tablature takes up ſeventeen , and the three Models and half remaining make up the 

height of the Entablature : Now though there be a confiderable difference in the al- 
| titude of our firſt Jonigue Example, and this here, it rather yet confiſts in the total 
quantity of the Order, then in the proportion of their parts ; for I find here thar the 
Entablature compare to irs Column has alſo the ſame relation of two ninths ; which 
15 to ſay, that the height of the Column divided into nine parts, that of the Entablature 
comprehends two of them ; which is a Synmetrie particularly afte&ed to this Order, 
as I have elſewhere ſhewed, 

The Voluta's of the Capital were turn'd with the Compaſs, after the manner I ſhall 
hereafter deſcribe in a Page by its ſelf, and with which I ſhall conclude this Order. 
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44 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAEF. XvYLil. 


Palladio, and Scamozzixpon the Jonique Order. 


HERE is ſo great a reſemblance 'rwixt the mouldings and the meaſures of theſc 

two Profiles, that the difference is hardly conſiderable, unleſs it be in the fi- 
gure of the Capitals, which in truth is very different in ſhape, though ſufficiently re. 
ſembling in proportion. 

The Voluta of Scamozzi is particular, and by conſequence hath leſs of the Artique 
then that of Palladio: But Scamozzi has excogirated this expedient, that his Capital 
might front on all fides, not liking (it may be) this variety of aſpe& which we find 
in the ordinary Voluta s. 

The 3lrirude of the Column according to Palladio contains nine Diameters, which 
make after our meaſure eighteen Madels ; of which he gives to the Entablature bir 
one fifth part, being the ſame proportion which hereafter he afſigns to his Cortmt/127, | 
He had yet peradventure done better to have contriv d for this here a mare propo 
tionable Medium twixt the Dorique and the Corinthvan, proceeding by 2 certain prac. 
ton from the ſolid kind ro the more delicate. Moreover, 1 could have with & that 1+ 
Cornce had rather been rh drhen Madilind, tor the reaton already rendred in - 
genera! Chapter of the Rengue Order ; which 1 mention onely to adverriie (by the » 

as Twere } what does mn my judgment feem worthy to be obtery d in this Prop. 
which im the ret of the parts »s exceedingly rare, and im this very particular nou 
loburely to be condemned | fering things which may be improv d, are not there! 


t be cftecmed tor it, 
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The height of the whole Order, from the Baſe to the cop of the Cornice, amounts 
to ten Diameters and a fourth ; which, according ro our manner of meaſuring con- 
tains twenty Models and an halt ; which being divided 'twixt the Columnand the En- 
tablature takes up ſeventeen , and the three Models and half remaining make up the 
height of the Emtablature : Now though there be a confiderable difference in the al. 
ricude of our firſt Jnioue Example, and this here, it rather yet confiſts in the total 
quantity of the 0rder, then in the proportion of their parts ; for I find here thar the 
Entablature comparel to irs Column has alſo the fame relation of two ninths ; which 
isto fay, that the height of the Columm divided into nine parts, that of the Entablature 
rwo of them ; which is a Syametrie particularly affefted to this Order, 
as I have elſewhere ſhewed. 

The Foluta's of the Capital were turn'd with rhe 


after the manner I ſhall 


hereafter deſcribe in a Page by its ſelf, and with which I ſhall conclude this Order. 
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44 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


a. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Palladio, and Scamozzi pon the Jonique Order. 


T HERE is ſo greata reſemblance 'rwixt the mouldings and the meaſures of theſe 
two Profiles, that the difference is hardly conſiderable, unleſs it be in the fi- 


gure of the Capitals, which in truth is very different in ſhape, though ſufficiently re- 


ſembling in proportion. 
The Voluta of Scamozzzi is particular, and by conſequence hathleſs of the Antique 


then that of Palladio : But Scamozzi has excogirated this expedient, that his Capital 
might front on all fides, not liking (it may be) this mreey of aſpett which we find 
in the ordinary Voluta s. 

The ultirude of the Column according to Palladio contains nine Diameters, which 
make after our meaſure eighteen Models ; of which he gives to the Entablature bur 
one fifth part, being the ſame proportion which hereafter he afligns to his Corinthian - 
He had yet peradventure done better to have contrivd for this here a more propor- 
_ tionable Medium 'twixt the Dorique and the Corinthian, proceeding by a certain grada- 

tion from the ſolid kind to the more delicate. Moreover, 1 could have wiſh'd that the 
Cornice had rather been tooth dthen Modiliond, for the reaſon already rendred in the 
general Chapter of the lonique Order ; which 1 mention onely to advertiſe (by the way 
as 'rwere ) what does in my judgment ſcem worthy to be obſerv'd in this Profile, 
which in the reſt of the parts is exceedingly rare, and in this very particular not ab- 
folutely to be condemned ; ſeeing things which may be improv'd, are not therefore 
wo beeſteemed for ill. 
As for Scamozzi, befides that the ſame obſervations which I have made on the 
Profile of Palladuus are repugnant to him, there is thja yer worſe, that the Capital being 
a great deal-more maſly, in ſtead of giving a greater height to his Cornice, and com- 
poſing it of more ample members; he has contrarily made it leſs, and cut off three 
or four {mall Reglets which renders it very dry and trifling. 
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A Parallel of the.amient AxchiteTure 


_ 


CHAP. XVIII, 


Serlio, and Vignola xpon the Ionique Order. 


| HE inequality of theſe two Profiles is ſo wide, that 'tis almoſt impoſſible to ap- 

g E prove of them bath, and yet nevertheleſs there is in a manner as little reaſon 
ro condemn either the one or the other ; for having each of them their principles 
ſufficiently regular, together with their Authorities and Examples. 

The firſt, which is Serlio, having made a handſome Colletiion of all the moſt confi- 
derable Antiquities of ah, trom whence he ſhould have taken a noble Les of the 0r- 
ders, is returned back to the School of Vitruvius, whither the flenderneſs of his Genius 
has recalled him. 

On the contrary, Vienola is falln with exceſs into the other manner that we 
name the Grand, which though indeed more noble and advantageous, has yet for all 
that its juſt limits, which being once exceeded becomes vitious and extravagant. 

Now the great difference of theſe two Maſters proceeds from Serlio's making his 
Column but of ſeven Diametersand an half, allowing onely a fifth part to the Emtabli- 
ture; and Vignola's compoſing his of nine Diameters, and his Entablature of a full 

uarter, 

, That which1 chiefly reprove in this laſt, is, that he makes uſe of the Baſe which 
Vitruvius compoſed for his {onique ; a thing not to be excuſed but in thoſe who follow 
* himlikewiſe in all the reſt ; For others who have endeavoured to imitate the Antique, 
have noreaſon toemploy it, there being no preſident for it. And in truth alſo it ne- 
ver has had the approbation of the ableſt modern Maſters, who upon examination 
have greatly wondred that Vitruvius ſhould impoſe fo vaſt a Zorus upon fo ſmall Cin- 
Aures, charging the ſtrong upon the weaker, which being totally repugnant tothe 
order of Nature, is very offenſive to the eyes of the Curious. 
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48 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAP, XIX. 


D. Barbaro, and P. Caraneo xpon the 
lonique Order. 


OU have here the very ſame ſtyle that Serho has obſerved in the precedenc 
Chapter ; And though there be much reſemblance in the Profiles of all the three 
Maſters, nevertheleſs we muſt reckon that as to the meaning of Vitruuins ( to whoſe 
Dofrine they have univerſally endeavour'd ro conform themſelves) Daniel Barbaro is 
the Captain and chicf ConduRtor, as may eafily be diſcern'd from the pattern of the 
Contours onely belonging to the Voluta of the Capital, which is a moſt eflential piece in 
this Order, and whoſe true draught was never ſo much as known to our modern Archi. 
tefis before Daniel Barbaro, to whom we are obliged for the recovery of this excellent 
Maſter-piece of Antient Architefiure, though he has had the goodneſs to divide the 
lory of it with his Contemporary and intimate friend Palladio, by whoſe conference 
and help he acknowledges to have been affiſted in the delineation of all his deſigns. 

I reſerve it for the conclufion of the Jonique Order to make a Page apart of this 
manner of Voluta, where 1 ſhall ſhew a way to trace it regularly according to our 
Author's intention. And fince it is more compendious to paint then deſcribe it, I 
ſhall better give you the demonſtration by Rule and Compaſs, then by employing a 

tedious diſcourſe abour it. | | 

Tfind nothing obſervable in theſe two Profiles befides a certain over-ſimplicity 
and plainneſs : For the reſt, the difference of the Emablature, as well in relation 
to the height, as ſhape, is ſo ſmall, that it 1s nothing ar all confiderable : What is 
more worthy of remark in the defign of Daniel Barbaro, is this ; that he gives to every 
face of the Architrave a certain ſlope or kind of downward and inclining ſtroke, as 
tis expreſly ordained in Vitruvius's third Book, towards the period of the laſt Chap- 
ter ; Bur I find that the Rule of Perſpefiive upon which he grounds it, is more re- 
_ fin'd and ſubtile for its diſcourſe, then any way ſolid inthe execution, and befides, 
I never ſaw an cxample of it in any work whatſoever, 
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A Parallel of the antient ArchiteFure 


i a th ths 


CHAT, XX. 


| L. B. Albert, and Viola #pon the lonique Order. 


| HE conformity of theſe two Deſigns to thoſe of Anderea Palladio and Scamoz24 
 Þ& is fo conſpicuous, that one may eafily judge of their mutual afliſtance of 

each other: wiz, That Viola wade bold with that of Palladio, as he did before in the 
Dorique :- and that Scamozzi has imitated L.B. Alberti who is his Senior above an 
hundred years. For the reſt, it were a difficult thing to decide which of theſe two 
Profiles is to be preferred, in regard the Ionique Order has been fo diverſly treated of 
by the Antients, as may appear in the Examples I have producd, of which there 
are ſome enrich'd with Mouldings and Ornaments, others more naked and fimple. 
That which I ſhould have wiſh'd for here as conducing to a greater and more exat 
regularity, ſhould have been to have cur the Dentell; upon the flat Band of L. B.AI- 
berti's deſign ; fince he has omitted Modilions there, which his Companion Viola for 
obſerving may the better be excuſed of; Though for my parr, I ſhould have rather 
employed Dentelli there, as an Ornament more particularly affe&ed to the Ionique Or- 
der, and have reſerved the Modilions for the Order which-follows next, 

The Reader may remember, or elſe, looking back on ſome Pages, refle& upon 
what I have there obſerved on the Profiles of Palladio and Scamozzi; becauſe it fo 
much agrees with that of Viola here ; To which I may yet ſuperadd as a new charge.that 
he has done ill to imploy another Baſe different from that of the Attique ; fince he ſaw 
how his Maſter Palladio had preferr'd it before that of Vitruviuss Compoſition ; He 
had alſo done much better to have followed preciſely the Proportions of the Cornice in 
the ſame defign of Palladio; for in attempting to diſguiſe his imitation, by adding of 
ſome Members and changing of others, he has in fine rendred it but the more mean 
and trifling, 
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A Parallelof the antient Architecture 


CHAP, XXI. 


Bullanc: and de Lorme #pon the lonique Order. 


HIS firſt Profile is exaRtly after Vitruvizs, as well as that of Serho, Cataneo, and 
Daniel Barbaro which you have already feen ; Bur there is inthe other nothing 
at all worthy of our imitation, as being neither conformable to any of the Antiques, 
nor to Vitruvius, nor in the leaſt regular in its parts : For firſt, the Cornice is ca- 
and blunt, the principal Members, viz, the Cymatiumand Cooping ſmall and poor ; 
The Freeze is larger then the Cornice, and the Baſe of the Column changed both in 
ſhape, and the proportion of its parts, as appears by the exceſfive dimenſions of the 
Tore, compared with the two Scotta's underneath ; beſides that extravagant repeti- 
tion of the two Aſtragals upon the Plinth. The Voluta of the Capital is allo too groſs, 
and fo is the Collar of the Pillar together with irs Lift : In a word, the entire Com- 
poſition is deſervedly ranged in this laſt place : Bur after all this, I cannot bur admire 
that a Perſon of this Authors Condition, who was ſo extremely induſtrious (as may 
be cafily deduced from what himſelf has publiſh'd in his Book of Obſervations made 
at Rome upon the Antiquities there ) who had ſo great a natural propenſity to Ar- 
chitefiure, and ſo many opportunities of ſtudying at his cafe, and of inſtrufting him- 
ſelf; Who proceeded by ſo direft a Method of the Art, and in fine, was Maſter of ſo 
many handſome occafions of putting his ſtudies into praftice ; That I ſay a man fur- 
niſh'd with ſo many advantages, ſhould nevertheleſs emerge fo ordinary an Artif - 
But this ſhews us, that weare many times deceived by our own Genizs, and impor- 
ted to Things for which we have no manner of Talcnt. | 
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A Parallel of the antient Architedure 


——_ _a_ WW” 


CHAP. X X11. 


The Order of the Caryarides. 


Intend not here to repeat the Hiſtory from whence this Order has deriv'd its Origi. 
| | for having already fo amply deduced it inthe general Chapter of the Jonique Order, 
' whereof this is here bur a Species; all the difference conſiſting in the ſole alteration 
| of the Column metamorphos'd into the Figure of a Woman, which for appearing 
' ſometimes incommodious to Architefts trom the extreme over-largeneſs of the Veſts 
' and Garments cumbring and diſordering the Paſſage and Symmetry of the Intercolunmni- 
ation, cauſed them to reduce it onely to the carving of Heads in place of the Capitals, 

where they adjuſted and compoſed the Dreſſing and Zyre to the reſemblance of Voluta's, 
' withoutany alteration in the reſt of the Column, unleſs where they cur Channels or Fly. 
tings On it, to repreſent after a ſort the plaitings and folds of theſe Matrons Garments ; 
| fince this Ornament is found to change neither the Diameter nor height of the Shaft, 
' which are the Baſes, and as it were foundations of Architefonics] Proportions. 
'  Thatwhich I aſſerted before concerning the Caryatides in the general Chapter of 
the bnique Order, ſufficiently diſcovers how few the occafions are where they can be 
employed judiciouſly ; notwithſtanding ſo many of our modern ArchiteFs take fo 
great aliberty of introducing them indifferently intoall ſorts of works : For not one- 
ly the Palaces of great Princes without, and within ; but even the Houſes of private 
Perſons, Churches, and Sepulchres themſelves are filled with them, without any regard 
either to the reaſon of the Hiſtory, or to juſt decorum: Nay oftentimes, out of an inſup- 
portable extravagance, in lieu of theſe poor and miſerable Captives, they ſet the vene- 
rable figures of the Vertues, Muſes, Graces, and Angels themſelves ; whereas they ſhould 
in truth rather chain and confine the Vicesthere, 


Bur it is ſufficient to have advertiſed you of this Abuſe without any further de- 
claiming againſt it. 
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55 A Parallel of the antient ArchiteFure 


CHAP, XXI11I 


Of the Perſian Order. 


HOUGH the name of this Order be leſs known then that of the Caryatides, un- 

der which it ſeems they would generally expreſs all thoſe Orders where Figures 
are ole 'dto ſupply the places of Columns; - yet ought we not. to follow the vul. 
gar abuſe, ſeeing Vitruvius has put 2 difference. betwixt 'em in the ſame Chapter 
ſs he ſpeaks of the Caryatides: And in regard this here ſhould be ſomewhat more 
folid in reference to the Sex they ordinarily give him a Dorique Emntablature, in con- 
fideration whereof I had once intended to have rang'd it at the'end of the Dorique 
Order, or plac'd him the firſt here; But conſidering fince, that Vitruvius does not 
rrearof it cill after the Caryatides, Ithought i it. became me not to innovate any thing 
in a matter of ſo ſnall importance. | I ſhall therefore fatisfie my ſelf in advertiſing 
that the Romans very rarely made uſe of the Caryatides; and truly we do not meet 


with ſo much as any Veſtigia's of them, though Pliny in his thirty fifth Book and fifth 


Chapter has mention'd thoſe of the Rotunda to the amuſing of fo many of our modern . 


Antiquaries,who,through all that Temple (and which to this day remains ſo entire) can 
by no diligence find any commodious place nor appearance where they ſhould have 
been well defign'd : On the contrary, for theſe Captivesafter the Perſian there are ex- 
tant ſundry Examples, ſome whereof are yet to be ſeen in the very places where they 

were ſet in work, as particularly in the Arch of Conſtantine, and ſome others which 
have been akGarodat into Gardens and private Palaces, which were taken no body 
knows from whence. What is here defign'd is froman excellent Original extant yer 


at Rome in the Palace of Farnezz. 
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A Parallel of the antient Architefure 


CHAP. XXIV, 


Of the Contouror Turning of thelonique V olura, 


HE body of this Capital without its Voluta or Scroul bears a great conformity 

co that of the Dorique, as may be cafily diſcerned by conferring their Profiles 
the one with the other ; For the diverſity of their form which ar firſt bluſh appears 
ſo large to the eyes of ſuch as have never examined the particulars of the Members 
chat compole it, conſiſts alrogether in the application of the Foluta upon the Abacus, 
whichgives a moſt advantageous variety to the Jonique ; in as much as the draught 
of its Contour does confiſt of the moſt induſtrious operation of the Compaſs which is 
praftiſed in the whole Art of Architefiure; So as who ever of our modern Maſters he 
werethat retriv'd it (for 'twas a long time loſt, and totally unknown to thoſe of the 
Profeſſion) he has render'd doubtleſs a very conſiderable piece of ſervice tothe Art. 

That famous Painter Salviati, contemporary with the R. Damel Barbaro, and by 
conſequent alſo with Palladio, printed a ſmall looſe ſheet which he dedicated to D, 
Barbaro as to the moſt famous Arbiter of Architefture in his time, who alſo under- 
ſtood it, and had communicated it with Palladio who accidentally and as it were by 
chance had been the firſt Inveſtigator of the praftice of ic whiles he met amongſt 
ſome antient Fragments a Capital of this Order, on whoſe imperfe& and rough-hewn 
Voluta he obſerved the thirteen Centers of this ſpiral kne which gives it ſo noble and fo 
ingenious a 7urn. 

I will not here engage my ſelf ona tedious difcourſe about its deſcription, it being 
ſo much a ſhorter and more demonſtrative way to advance to the dire&t Method of its 
delineation: Thus then in general you are toprocced. 

The height of the Chapter, and partition of each Member being defign'd, one muſt 
regulate the extent and proportion of the Abacus conformable to the meaſure deci- 
pher'd upon the Profile at the point 32, and atthe point 2g 4 a little beneath, Where 
the Cymatium encounters the Lis of the Scroulmake a perpendicular line fo as it may 
paſs through the very Center of the Eye of this Voluta marked A, rill falling upon a 
right angle by the co-incidence of another line proceeding from the middle of the 
Collerine or Chaplet, the point of interſeftiongive you the juſt Center of the Eye - Then 
about this Center deſcribing a Circle of the wideneſs of the Collerine (which Circle ( as 
was faid ) points the preciſe dimenſions of the Eye, and its true place of poficion) 
you ſhall form therein a ſmall Square.chrough whole Anglechaving drawn two diagonals 
(which cut it into four triangles ) divide each moity of the diagonals into three equal 
parts, and each of theſe points ſhall ſerve for conſequutive Centers one after another 
by which to form thoſe ſeveral quarters of Circles which compoſe the ſpiral line of the 
Foluta. They are diſtinguiſhed by numbers on the deſign, according to the order by 
which you ate to procecd, | 
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A Parallel of the antient Architeure 
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CHAP. XXV. 


A Portico of the Temple of Fortuna V irilis at Rome, 
which is now the Church of St. Mary the Egyp- 
tlan. FE. | 

" Aving throughly examined every part of the nique Order, and obſerved in 

"TJ particular the ſhape and proportion of all its Members; It ſeems now in a 
manner neceſſary, the better to conceive a perfe&t Leg of them, to place them rogether 
in one entire body, that ſo we may contemplate the Symmetry and conformity which 
they hold murually to cach other : I have to this effeft made choice of a Frontiſ- 

ce the moſt noble and magnificent compoſition an Edifice can poſſibly be adorn'd 
with : And tothe end we may contain our ſelves within the juſt limits which I have 
eſtabliſhed, I ſhall here make uſe of the ſame Antiquity from whence I extrated my 
firſt Model whereon I do principally found the regularity of the Dorique Order. 

Thoſe who ſhall have the curiofity ro examine the Plan of this Zemple, with its 
Meaſures, and Profile of the Dvore which is exceeding noble, may find it in the fourth 
Book. of Palladio Chap. XIIT. and at the ſame time fee one of the moſt curious pieces 
of Architefiure of that whole Book, which is the Plan of a Capital he calls Angular, 
that being plac'd upon the Column of an Angle renders a face of two fides, by which 
it preſerves the ſame aſpett with the reſt of the Capitals which are on the Wings and 
Front of the Structure. 
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62 A Parallel of the antient ArchiteFure 


_ 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Corinthian Order. 


'HE higheſt degree of perfeftion to which Architefiure did ever aſpire, was 
2 ercfted for it at Corinth, that moſt famous and formerly moſt opulent and flou- 
riſhing City of Greece, although at preſent"there hardly remains any footſteps of the 

ure which rendred it even formidable to the people of Rome it ſelf, but which 
was alſo the cauſe of her ruine : For this Nation impatient of Competitors, on pretence 
that the Corinthians had done ſome diſpleaſure to the Ambaſſadors which ſhe had ſent, 
took occafion of denouncing War againſt her ; ſoas the Conſul Lucius Mummiuzs going 
thither with 2 great Army reduced their City ro Aſhes, and in one day deſtroyed the 
Work of more then nine Ages from the period of its firſt foundation. 

It was from thence that our Corinthian Order afſumed its Original ; and although 
the Antiquity. of it be not preciſely known, nor under whoſe Reign that Callimachus 
lived, to whom Vitruvizs attributes the glory of this excellent ProduQtion ; it is yet 
cafie to judge by the nobleneſs of its Ornament, that ir was invented during the 
magnificence and ſplendor of Corinth, and not long after the fonigue Order to which 
it hath much reſemblance, the Capital onely excepted ; for there's no mention that 
Callimachus added any thing of his own befides that ſtately Member. 

Vitruvizs in the firſt Chapter of his fourth Book reports at large upon what occa- 
fion this ingenious Archite form'd the Lea of this great Maſter-piece which hath 
born away the Palm of all Architeflure, and rendred the name of Corinth immortal : 
And though the Hiſtory which he there mentions may appear ſomewhat fabulous in 
the opinion of Villaþandus, who treats alſo of this Capital in his ſecond Tome Lib. V. 
Chap. XXII. nevertheleſs it were very unjuſt thatthe particular conceit of a modern 
Writer ſhould prevail above the Authority of fo grave an Author, Let us ſee then 
what Vitruvius ſayes of it. | 

A Virgin of Corinth being now grown up, fell fick and dyed; The day after her 
Funeralls her Nurſe having pur into. a Basket certain ſmall veſſels and trifles with 
which ſhe was wont to divertiſe her ſelf whilſt ſhe lived, went out and ſet them up- 
on her 7onb, and leaſt che air and weather ſhould do them any injury, ſhe covered 
them with a Zyle: Now the Basket being accidentally placed upon the root of an A- 

canthus, or great Dock,, the herb beginning to ſprout ar the ſpring of the year and 
put forth leaves, the ſtalks thereof creeping up along the ſides of the Basket and meet- 
ing with the edge of the Zyle ( which jetted out beyond the margine of the Backet ) 
vere found ( being a little more ponderous at the extremes ) ro bend their tops 
downwards, and form a prety kind of natural Foluta, Ar this very tirre it was that 
the Sculptor Callimachus ( who for the delicateneſs of his work upon Marble, and 
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gencileneſs of his invention was by the Athenians ſurnamed Catatechnos, (that is to ſay 
Eiduftrious ) paſſing near this Monument, bezan to caſt an eye upon this Backer, as 
to confider the pretty tenderneſs of that ornamental foliage which grew about ir, the 
manner and form whereof ſo much pleaſed him for the novelty, that he ſhortly after 
made Columns at Corinth reſembling this Mozel, and ordained its Symmetries diſtribu. 
ting afterwards in his Works proportions agreeable to each of irs other Members 
i conformity to this Corinthian Mode. EE, 

' Youſee what Vitruvius reports : But Villalpandus who will needs give this Capital 
a more illuſtrious and antient Original, pretends thar the Corinthians took it firſt from 
the Temple of Solomon, of which God himlelf had been the Archite& ; and the berrer 
to clude what Vitruvins but now taught us, would make us believe, thar the Capitals 
of the Acanthus were rarely uſed by the Antients, who were wont ordinarily to carve 
them with 0live-leaves; and proves in that which follows by 7ext out of the Bible, 
and ſome other Hitorians who have given us the deſcription of this divine Archi- 
tefiure, chat the true Originals of the Zemple were of Pahn-branches bearing Fruit, to 
which the leaves of the Olive have a nearer Correſpondence. The Deſign which we 
ſhall hereafter deſcribe with the whole Entablature of the Order, drawn preciſcly ac- 
cording to the meaſures which Villaſandus has collefted, and which I have expreſly 
followed, without regarding the Profile which he has cauſed to be engraven, will ber- 
ter diſcover that I know not how to decry the beauty of this compoſition ; In the 
mean time, to be conſtant and preſerve my elt within the terms of the Corinthian Ar- 
chiteAure which has been praiſed by thoſe great Maſters of Antiquity as well Greeks 
as Romans, and of whom there yet remain ſuch wonderful foor-ſteps and even entire 
Temples which may ſerve as ſo many expreſs an1 demonſtrable LeQures of the Pro- 

ions of this Order ; I have made choice of one of the moſt famous amongſt them, 

to which I totally conform my ſelf wichour any reſpef to the opinion of the modern 

Authors ; ſeeing they ought to have purſu d the ſame Paths, and regulated themſelves 
with me upon theſe Original Examples. 

The Rotunda (heretofore called the Pantheon) having ever obtained the univerſal 

approbation of knowing perſons, as being the moſt regular Corinthian Work, and in- 


| deed the moſt famous among all the remainders of Antient Rome, appears to me to 


be the very beſt Model which I could poſſibly make choice of, though there are in- 
deed others to be found which are much richer in ornaments, and of a beauty more 
elegant : But as our Gufts do generally differ, I have preferred mine own, which ra- 
ther affefs things ſolid and a little plain, for that indeed ro me they appear fulleſt of 
Majeſty. Nevertheleſs, for as much as tis ſometimes necellary thar an Architect ac- 
commode himſelf ro the Perſons humor which employs him; and for that one meer 
with occafions where magnificence is proper, as in 7riumphal Arches, Kings Palaces, 
Temples, and publique Bathes which were much in uſe among the Anttents, and in di- 
vers the like ample Struftures, where ſplendourand profuſion are chiefly conſider'd, 
I will produce ſome examples of the. maſt renown d of Antiquity, the firſt whereof 
ſhall be that grear Relique of the Frontiſpiece of the Torre di Nerone (o call d, which has 

been 
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its —_ as for the compoſures of the members of the Order, which even in Pa. 


equal that maſs of ſtones he heap'd up and contriv'd into the ſtrufture of this Gigar. 
ave Edifice, whereof the Columns contained fix foot diameter, 

It is not preciſely known who it was that cauſed it to be built, 'nor yet co whar 
purpole it ſerved; Some imagine it Was 2 Temple exefted by the Emperor Aurelianus 
and dedicaredtothe Sun ; Others that 'twas onely a particular Palace. The vulgar 


have a 7raditionthat Nero rais'd it of that height to behold the Conflagration of Rone, 


which is very improbable, as being too great a work to have been accompliſhed in 


o ſhort a time; But whatever it were, certain it is, that ir has been the moſt magni. 
ficent and goodlieſt Order of Carinthien Work which all Rame could boaſt of, as one 
may well perceive by the defign which 1 ſhall preſent you of it after that of the Pro. 
file of the Portico belonging to the Ratunda, being the Made! on which 1 regulare the 


on of the Fiflery of Callonactus which | 
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Iived, to whom Vitriz2zes attribures the glory of this excellent Froduction ; ut 1s yet 
eafie to judge by the nobleneſs oz 1ts Ornament, that it was invented during the 
magnificence and ſplendor of Corinth, and not long after the Jonigue Order to which 
it hath much reſcmblance, the Capital onely excepted ; for there's no mention that 
Callimachus added any thing of his own beſides that ſtately Member, 

Vitruvias in the hrit Chapter of his fourth Book reports at large upon what occ4- 
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born away the Palm of all Architefture, and rendred the name of Corimh immor: a! : 
And though the Hiſery which he there mentions may appear ſomewhat taÞ:i0 
the opinun of Tilifbaxdes, who treats allo of this Capital in his ftecond 7.wne 1b, 
Chat. XXHIE neverthelets & were very wniutt that rhe FFT bd ular concen of 2 mo 
Wruer ſhoutd prevail above t&e Authority of fo frave an Aviter, Lat 
wit Fifrarces faves of 1 

A Fepm of Cainth being now grown Ut" tel! fick and dyed: The day 
Funcralls her Nut ic having put no 2 Baswet certain fm io ets 31. dl 


& rrific 
which the was war to divertife her felt whilſt the lived, wenr out and fer then 

on her T-nb, and leaft che air and weather ſhould do ther 2nv nury, the co 
them with a Zzle : Now the Baker being accidentally placed upon the roo of an A 
cantbus, or great Dick, the herb» beginning to ſprout at the ſpring of the y: 

put forth leaves, the ſtalks thereot « reeping up along the fide: of the Basker and n 

ing with the edge of the Zyle ( which jetted out beyond the margine of the Þ.24/ «1 
were found ( being a little more ponderous at the extren'es )ro bend their rv 
downwards, and form a prety kind of natural Voluta, At this very time i was th. 
the Sculptor Ca{limachas ( who tor the delicateneſs of his work upon Mautble, 4: 
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followed, WICNOuUT regarding the #7 file Willch he h13 caunted © Le en 2FAVEN, will ber- 
ter diſcover thar 1 know not how to decry the beauty of this compoſition ; In the 
mean time, to be conftant and preferve my lelt within the terms of the Corinthian Ar- 
chitedure which has been prattiſed by thoſe great Maſters of Antiquity as well Greeks 
25 Romans, and of whom there yet remain luch wondertul toor-fteps and even entire 
Temples which may ſerve as ſo many exprels an1 demonſtrable Leftures of the Pro- 
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to which I rotally conform my felt without any refpett ro the opinion of the modern 


kane - from tho tos ron bo nw exerts of rhe Creme Fark dt rev ul red the mety 
Authors ; feeing they ought to have purity a 176 Lame 1 a7, and reguinred themietves 
with mc upon thule Pripmat txampice 
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be the very beit M41 » | could pili) «xe chance of, th | there 11t 1s 
deed orhers to te found witch ac mach n onaments, and uf a bexuty mare 


elegant : But as our Guffs do penerally differ, 1 have preterret mine own, which ra- 
WOETY ht 4nd 2 [itt ie P.u1n, tor that nite! FO Tt hey JPPEdr fulleſt ot 
Majeity. Neverthelels, for 2s Much 15 15 fonerim necellary that an Architect ac- 
commode ty mic!t ro the Perions fumor which employ him: and tor that one meerg 
with occafions where magniticence 13 proper, as mm r1umphal Arches. Rings Palaces, 
Temples, and publique Bathes which were much in utc among the Antzents, and in di- 
vers the like amplc Scruftures, where {plendour and protuſian are chictly conſider d, 
I will produce fone examples of che mo't renown d of Antiquity, the firſt whereof 
ſhall be thac great Relique of the Frontiſpiece 0! the Torre ai Nerone lo call d, which has 
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been demoliſhed within theſe late thirt 
the erty of ſome particular 2g NL OI TE os Ape, by 
is was one Of the rareſt pieces of Artiquity, a . 
its ornaments, 25 tor the = 4 ures of the He a - - mona bv Z chneſs of 
per it felt appears bold and terrible ; the judicious Architet of this Gs in Pa. 
SOPORE how to introduce a Grandure of manner into his defign, whi any; well 
eq that maſs of ſtones he heap'd up and contriv'd into the "i hl f _ 4 oa 
_— Edifice, _— the Columns contained fix foot diameter ps. as 
tis not preciſely known who it was that cauſed it to be TE 
have a 7 ad | uh x 1 vs that 'rwas onely a particular Palace. The Ig 
_ 4 tion that : ero rais'd it of that height to behold the Conflagration of R gar 
5" a _ as being roo great a work to have been ed in 
"4 ny oo = whatever It were, certain it is, that it has been the moſt ma 4 
es - lie : rder of Corinthian Work which all Rome could boaſt of; ont- 
fil of the Portico bel te defign which I ſhall preſent you it after that ofthe Pre. 
_— co belonging to the Rotunda, being the Model on which 1 r0- 
Theenf, 2" gy regulate the 
enſuing Deſign 1s a fimple repreſentat! . 
bur now reported, and 1s Aided hk onely for CEE ING] 
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A Parallel of the antient Architeure 


CHAP. XXVII 


A Corinthian Profile taken from the Portico of the Ro- 


trunda at Rome. 


HE whole height of the Order from the Baſe to the Cornice amounts to three 

and rwenty Modls and two thirde, whereof the Column with its Baſeand Chap- 
ter contains nineteen, and the Entablature four and two thirds ; fo as the whole Er. 
tablature ( which is the Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice ) makes a quarter of the Co 
lumn: And albeit it may ſeem reaſonable to follow the opinion of ſome Authors, 
who allow him bur a fifth; yer we find, that the moſt famous of the Antique, for 
example, this frontiſpiece of Nero, and the three Pillars of Campo Vaccino at Rome, 
which in the judgment of Architefis pals for the nobleſt reliques of Amtiquity, chal- 
| lenge an entire fourth part for their Entablature : Upon this account, I conceive it 
ſafeſt to preſerve our ſelves within the limits of our Example from the Rotunda, leſt 
endeavouring to render this Order more ſpruce and finical, it become in fine but the 
more contemptible. 

- Behold here irs compoſition in general, and the proportions of the principal 
Members, of which the Model is ever the Semidiameter of the Column, divided into 
thirry Minutes. 

The entire: height of the Order contains twenty three Modals and two thirds, which 


amount in Minutes to ——————————————————710 
The Baſe has one Module preciſely ——————————————— 30 
The Shaft of the Column fifteen Modules and rwo thirds,wanting two Minutes --4*8 
The Chapter contains two Modules and a third onely ——— 70 
The Entablature, viz. Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice four Modules, and two thirds, 
two Minutes over z — — I — —— 4 


Concerning the ſmall diviſions of each part, it would be too tedious and indeed 
ſuperfluous to {pecity them here, fince the Deſign demonſtrates them more intelligibly. 

I have towards the end of the ſecond Chapter of this Book taught how one ſhould 
make the Calculation of an Order tor the examining the Proportion which the Entabla- 
ture bears with its Column, and thereby to ſee if it hold regular ; It would be no lots 
, of time tothe Reader did he make proof of his ſkill upon every Profile : But I ad- 
viſe him before hand that there are three different Proportions all of them beautiful, and 
which may very well agree with this Corinthian Order : That is to ay the Fourth, as in 
this and the following Profile; The two Ninths, which are the mean Proportions of 
the fourthtothe fifth, as in the third Profile taken from the Barhs of Diocleſian : and 


laſtly the fifth, as in the Profiles of Palladioand Scamozzi not fo frequently encoun- 
fer'd amonylt the Antients, 
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68 A Parallel of the antient Architefure 


CHAP. ZXYIL 


The Elevation in Perſpe&ive of an excellent Corinthian 
Profile, which was in the Frontiſpiece of the Torre di 


Nerone at Rome. 
Lthough this piece of Architefiure were one of the moſt magnificent of all Arti- 
A quity, as well for the excellency and the ri chneſs of irs Ornaments, as for the ſty- 
ndiouſneſs of the Work ; yet could I never certainly learn what kind of Structure 
this ſhould have been, nor indeed under whoſe Reign it was built ; Some reporting it 
to have been a 7emple dedicated tothe Sun by the Emperor Aurelian ; Others.that it was 
onely a private Pallace built by Nero, in which he plac that extravagant Colds of 
Braſs which txt a non ultra to the folly of the Sculptors of that Age, who out of a ſa- 
crilegious profanation of their Art would deifie the Emperors,by eredting Statues to them 
of a prodigious grandure, as they did heretofore to the Gods to whom this honour was 
of right to be reſerv'd. Andrea Palladio conceiv d it to have been a Temple of Jupiter ; 
ſome others conjefur'd that it might be a Palace of the Cornelia's, thus every one had 
his particular conceit ; Bur fince the truth of this queſtion 1s very indifferent to our 
Subjef in hand which confiders onely what relates to ArchitefFure, I ſhall refign the 
debate thereof ro our Antiquartes. 

The Columns were ten diameters in height, every diameter of fix foot, which being ot 
ſo exceflivea bignels as tranſcended whatſoever had been built at Rome either before or 
fince it,inclines me to believe it might indeed be ſome work of Nero's. The Compoſition 
of the Profile in general is of an excellent [dea,and each member ſufficiently regular:For 
the reſt, I thoughr fit ro preſent 1t in Perſpeliive, ro ſhew the ſtupendious eftett of this 
manner of deſign, which even upon paper it ſelf, and withour at all exceeding the limits 
and proportions which the Art has preſcrib'd, preſents to the Eye a kind of aſtonith- 
ing grandure, proceeding partly trom the extraordinary projetture of the Entablature, 
whole Corona carries Its jettea great way beyond the Modilions and which indeed makes 
the Columns to appear a little weak and ſurcharg'd : Bur the Architefs had provided 
judiciouſly tor it, by making uſe of that manner of Columniation which the Greeks have 
termed Pycnoſtylos, where the Pillars are ſet very near to one another. 

Now tor that thoſe who have only made their ſtridies of ArchitefFure but trom ſimple 
Profiles,ay wonder to (ce here ſome of the Members extraordirarily diſtant trom their 
accuſtom'd proportion ; I advertiſe them thart ir proceeds from an effett of the Yptiques, 
which never preſents things preciſely ro the Eye, but diverſifies them according to 
the various aſpe3s and diſtances from whence they are beheld ; and the parts which 
thence receive a more ſenſible alteration, are ſuch of them whoſe ſuperficies 1s moſt fle- 

X11045 and clrcu lary, as the Gula or Ogee which compotkes the Crown of the Cornice, which 
being (cen trom beneath, and more advanc'd upon the Plan, receives a conſiderable 
accels of height : The fame reaſon alſo makes the Column to diminiſh, as being {et 
turther within the Plan then any of the reſt of the Members. 
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"0 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAP. NXIX. 


Another Corinthian Profile exceedingly enrichd and full 
of Ornament, taken from Diocleſian's Baths at Rome. 


' FTER this Corinthian Example we are no more to expett any thing rich in 
Architefiure, but it belongs to the judicious onely to put it in pradtie, for the 
abundance of Ornaments is not always to be eſteemed, nor of advantage to a build. 
ing ; On the contrary unleſs the Subjef oblige one to it by conſiderations very pow- 
erful, one ſhould never be too profuſe, fince they but diſturb the proportions and 
produce a confufton among the Parts which offends the eye of thoſe who are truly 
knowing, and carries a certain antipathy to the very name of the Order. 

It is not therefore to be employed bur in great and publick Works, Houſes of 
Princes, and ſuch Palaces as are built for magnificence onely ; as were heretofore ar 
Rome the Bathes of Diocleſian, of Antoninus, and Trajan whereot there are yet to be {cen 
ſuch goodly remainders, and from whence this Profile had been raken notice of and 
deſign'd by that famous Architet Pyrro Ligorio 1n the year 1574; fince which time 
theſe great Theaters of Architefure have been diſmantled of ſundry of their Columns 
with their ornaments, and of a number of other incomparable pieces, whoſe Deſigns 
I have trom the hand of ſeveral Maſters who had there made very curious and pro- 
fitable obſervations from many noble things which are now no more to be found. 

The Diameter of the Columns of this Profile amounted to four Palmes ; The Chapter 
had this in particular, that its ſtakks and flexures of the leaves were made in the form 
of Ramms horns, but the ret after the ordinary proportions and foliage. In ſumm, the 
whole Ornament in gcneral was fo artificially elaborated, and finiſh'd with that atte- 
Ction and politenels, that Pyrro Ligorio having accompliſh'd the defign, writ this un- 
derneath it, Thar by the delicateneſs of the work, one would believe, the Sculptors 
had wrought with their ools perfum'd. 


[ The Proportions of the Order. 


The Column together with its Baſe and Chapter has twenty Modgls, which reduc'd to 


Minutes (thirty whereof make a Modgl) amounts ro —— — — — — —— —— 600 
The Architrave hath a Mod{f and one Third ———— —— —— —— —-— 40 
The Freeze in like manner one Model and a Third —— 40 
The Cornice two Maddfs within eight Minutes —— — — _— — ———— 5k 


The whole Entablature amounts to two ninths of the height of the Column, which 
15 a noble proportion, and ſhews handſomely in work. 
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CHAT,XXX. 


4 Corinthian Profile of the Temple of Solomon 9: 
of Villalpandus. 


Ehold here a kind of Particular Order, but of an excellent Compoſition, which 

though I dare nor affirm to have been preciſely the ſame Profile with that of Sy. 
lomon's Temple (the Model which 1 propoſe to my ſelt ) yet as near as one can approach 
ro that divine [Zea from its decription in the Bible and ſome other famous Hiſtories 
mention'd in that great work of Villaſpandus where all the ornaments and principal 
proportions of each member are exaAly ſpecified, I conceive it to be ſufficiently con- 
formable. The compoſition is perfe&ly Corinthian, though the foliage of the Capital 
and its Cauliculi or branches are of Palmes.and the Freeze of the Entablature have bor- 
row'd the Dorique Ornament which are the Triglyphs whoſe ſolidity bears bur little con- 
formity with the tenderneſs of the Corinthian : But by what ever name you will call 
this Order (notwithſtanding thar Joſephus affirms it to have been the Corinthian) certain 
it is, there was never any more perfe& : and although the Corinthian be a very ſoft and 
maidenly Order, which does not require the ſtrength and wirility of the Dorique, ſymbo- 
liz'd by the 7righyphs ; yet may one upon certain occaſions introduce it with that ad- 
dreſs and reaſon, as will not onely render it excuſable, but very judicious: For in- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe one were to build Churches or Altars in memory of thoſe generous 
Virgins who from their tender age vanquiſh'd the .cruelty of Zyrants for the defence 
of Chriſtianity, ſurmounting all ſorts of Torments by their Conſtancy, What could we 
imagine more expreflive and ſurable ro their Courage then this divine Order ? It 
may alſo be proper on ſome profane occaſions, as in 7riumphal Arches and the like 
Structures. In a Word, fince it gave Ornament to that famous Temple of Feruſalem, 


which never yet had equal, we may with reaſon call it the flower of Architefure, and 
the Order of Orders. 


with the Modern, 2 
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"4 A Parallel of the antient ArchiteJure 


———_ —_— 


CHAT, AXXL 


Palladio and Scamozzi xpon the Corinthian Order. 


F all the Corinthian Examples which I have formerly produc'd for the Rule of 
the Order expreſly choſen from the moſt excellent pieces of Antiquity, there 
is not one of them of the proportion which theſe two Maſters here obſerve, who make 
their Entablature bur of a fifth part of the Column : However when I conſider their great 
reputation (particularly that of Palladio, whoſe Works even emulate the beſt of the 
Antients) and the reaſons which they alledge for diſcharging the Columns proportio- 
nably as they are weakned by the altirude and diminution of their Shaft, according to 
the delicateneſs of the Orders, I can neither contradit their judgment, nor blame thoſe 
who would imitate them ; though my vwn Maxim be ever preciſely ro conform my 
ſelf ro the Guſto of the Antients, and to the Proportions which they have eſtabliſh'd. 
Palladio makes his Column but of nine Diameters and an half, that is to fay, of nine. 
teen Models; fo as the difference of the height obſerv'd betwixt his Entablature and 
that of Scamozzi's proceeds from Scamozzis Columns being of ten Diameters which 
is likewiſe an excellent Proportion, and indeed more uſual then the other among the 
Antients, 
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76 A Parallel of the antient Architefure 


CHAP. XXXI1. 


Serlio, and V ignola xpþon the Corinthian Order. 


Ethinks I ſee here a Giant next a Pigmy, ſo monſtrous is the difproportion 
'rwixt theſe rwo Maſters; and the reaſon of this ſo extraordinary inequality 
proceeds from two Cauſes ; Whereof the firſt is, that Serlioallows to the Entablature of 
bs Profile but a fifth part of the Column, whereas Vignola makes his own of an entire 
quarter, and exceeds even that by ſome Minutes : The ſecond is, That Serhio follow- 
ing Vitruvius, makes the altitude of his Column but of nine Diameters, and Vipnola give; 
his ten, the ſame which I formerly obſerv'd in the Jonique Order, where we met the 
very ſame inconvenience. But albeit the difference of theſe two Profiles be in gene- 
ral very confiderable ; yet coming to the particulars, what we find in their Capitals is 
of greater conſequence , fince we muſt of neceſſity condemn that of Vitruwius pre- 
ſcribd in his fourth Bock towards the end of the firſt Chapter ; there being no reaſon 
to preferr it alone to a number almoſt innumerable of moſt excellent Models which 
remain of Antiquity, amongſt which we meet with none in the ſame terms to which he 
has reduc the heighr of his own ; unleſs it be that out of reſpett to this grave Author, 
who is indeed worthy the reverence of all thoſe of the Profeſſion, and to avoid the in- 
vidious name of Critique, we ſhould chooſe a gentler way, which is toelude the gue- 
after their examples, who having already obferv d the fame miſtake before us 
(cither in effe& or out of modeſty) believ'd the Zext to have been corrupted in this 
place as well as in divers others where the alteration 1s manifeſt ; ſo as aſſiſting the 
ſenſe a lictle one may ſuppoſe that Vitruvius defigning the height of the Corinthian 
Chapter by the largeneſs of the Diameter of its Column, he ſhould not have compre- 
hended the Abacus, which is the fole ambiguity of this Paſſage, and which indeed 
deſerves correaion. or to be otherwiſe underſtood then Serlio comprehends 1t. 
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7$ A Parallel of the antient Architefure 


CHAP. XXXII1, 


Daniel Barbaro, and P. Caraneo xpon the 
Corinthian Order. 


F all the four Orders of Architefiure deſcrib'd by Vitruvius ( tor he ſpeaks nor a 

Word of the Compoſita which is the fifth ) This of the Corinthian appears to me 
to be the moſt ſlightly handled, confidering the nobleneſs and magnificence of its 
wentors, who having ſpar'd no coſt to render it rich and excellent beyond all the reſt, 
were not likely to borrow any thing from thoſe amongſt whom they were ranked. | 
conceive thar Vitruwizs therefore at the beginning of his fourth Book had no reaſon 
ro atfirm, thar they uſed to employ the Entablature and the Inique, and ſometimes 
even the Dorique Column alſo, without any other addition ſave the Capital of their own 
invention ; fince by the antient Examples of this Order we find the contrary : Bur 
the R. Daniel Barbaro his Commentator whoſe deſign 1s before us, is by no means to be 


blamed for it, whoſe province was onely to expreſs the meaning of the Maſter whom 


he explained, and of which he has very worthily acquitted himlelt. 

He has therefore fitted an Jonique Entablatureto this Corinthian Profile, forming the 
Capital of Acanthus-leaves conformable to the deſcription and hiſtory of its original 
mention'd by Vitruvius. 1 would not for all this adviſe any Workman to make uſe of 
this Compoſition ; without firſt conſidering the relative proportion which the Entabla- 
ture ought to have wich the whole of the Order, a thing that I find is here extremely 
changed and a great deal leſs then it thould be, by reaſon of the confiderable height 
which the Column has received by that of the Corinthian Chapter, which is two thirds 
higher then the Iontque ; but this 1s remeaied by enlarging the Freeze, and by adding 
ſome new Moulding to the Cornice 'ewixt the Corona and the Dentelli, as a quarter of a 
Circle or {o, to carve the Eggs and Ankers in. 

The Deſzgn of Cataneo has nothing in it remarkable, unleſs it be the extravagant 
Projefture which he allows to the fillet of his Dentelli, as we alſo find it in the Deſign of 
D. Barbaro : They have both in this tollowed that Maxim which regulates the Pro- 
Jefure of every member to its height, but this rule is not alwayes to be received. 

What 1 have faid in the precedent Page touching the height of the Capital accor- 
ding to Vitruvius would here be ſupertluous to repeat : It may therefore ſerve both 
"TY and for all the reſt that follow being of the ſame Spectes. 
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80 A Parallel of the antient ArchitefTure 


CHAT. XXALY, 


L. Baptiſta Alberci, and Joſeph Viola »pon the 
Corinthian Order. 


Shall here need onely to examine the deſign of Alberti, That of his Companior 

Viola being but an imitation, or rather a perfe&t Copy ater the Profile of Palladio. 
which we have ſeen already, and to which I referr the Reader as to its Original, 

As touching that of L. B. Alberti, 1 find two remarkable particulars in his deſipn 
which ſeem worthy of reprehenfion : The firſt is the low proportion of the Capital. 
which is onely pardonable in the followers of Vitruvius, for we tind no Example of ir 
amongſt the Antients fince even he himſelf imitates a Manner both greater and more 
noble then the Vitruvian: The other obſervable 1s in his Cornice, to which he has 
given no Corona though it be a member fo eſſential and one of the principal in the 


Entablature : But though this liberty be ſomewhat bold, and perhaps blame-worthy 


yet remains there one conſiderable Example at Rome, in the Cornice of that famous 
Temple of Peace built by the Emperour Veſpaſian, being one of the greateſt and moſt 
ſuperb Reliques of Antiquity. 

The face likewiſe of the Modilions ſeems to me of the largeſt, and beſides that the 
Foliage which domineers in the Freeze holds not ſufficient conformity with the Cor- 
nice, as too ſimple and plain for fo rich an Ornament : Bur the remedy is at hand by 
adding a few Leaves or other Carvings on the Cymatium's of the Cornice and Architrave, 
with Eggs upon the quarter round ; unleſs it be that you would rather fave that work 
by abating ſomewhat of the Ornament of the Freeze : There will yer remain this Ob- 
jeftion ſtill in the deſig ; Thar the Author reſolving rather to fix upon the Capital of 
Vitruvius then on thoſe of the Antients, he ought not to have carv'd them with 0/ive- 
leaves ; ſince Vitruvius does expreſly order them of the Acanthus. 
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5 Q, A Parallel of the antient ArchiteFure 


| CHAP. XXXV. 


| Bullant, and De Lorme #pon the Corinthian Order, 


Should do an injury to one of our prime F rench Architects Jobn Bullant by name, 
J; by the Examen of thi: Profile 1 ſhould rank him with thoſe of the School of Vi 
truvias , ſince he has after this given us others of a nobler form, which le has co. 
picd from the Anttents ; but not finding him lo pertettly exact inthe meaſures which 
he afſigns them, I therefore omit '&m:; He appears 1n this deſign to have imitate] 
Serlio, ad indecd the difference between them 1s very inconfiderable; notwithſtand- 
inz | obſerve fomething in this of more refin'd, as the Projecfure of the Demtelli ( Or 
rather of the plain filler on which they ſhould have been cut) which is extremely re- 
| | oular, whereas Serliv's 15 exceſlive, beſides the 1mpertinent repetirion of a {mal Opee, 
; which is thrice within the ſpace of the Cornice onely, but which 7ean Bullant has had 
| the diſcretion to diverſifie : He alfo gives his Capital more grace, the leaves and 

branches whereof are better ſhaped. 

I could have with'd for concluſion of our Corinthian Order, that De Lorme had let: 
us a more regular Defron, and of a better rel1{h : But the good man, chough very [tu- 
dious, and a lover of the Antique Architeure, had yet a modern Genius, which made 
him look upon thoſe excelent things of Rome as 1t werc with Gothique Eyes ; as ap- 
pears plainly in this Profile, which he pretends to be conformable to thole of che Chay- 
pels of the Rotunda. For the rc't, his fiyle 18 foexccedingly perplex d, thar it is often- 
times very difficultro comprehend his meaning : The Reader will ſmile to fee how 
he explains him{lF on the ſulject of this Cornice ( tis in the fourth Chapter of his fixth 
Book.) For having citcd all che mealures of each part, piece by piece, he ſayes, that 
as tothe height of the Arckitrave, he had divided it into three and forty parts and an 
half, ro give every thing its proportion, bur that nor falling our as it ought, he s rc- 
folv'd to ſpeak no more of it ; and theſe are his very termes: As to the Baſe of this 
Profile, have taken it from the end of the ſecond Chapter of the ſame Book. And al- 
beit its proportion be very extraordinary, he aifirms yet to have defign'd and mea- 
fur'd it from certain Veſttgia s very antique ( theſe are again his own expreflions ; ) 
You may likewite take no:ice that che ſtalks or Cauliculi under the roſes of the Abacus 

A riſe TOO hizh in this Capital: In fumm, the Talent of this Archite, who has tor all 
this acquir d a great deal of reputation, confiſted chiefly in the contriving and ſur- 
veying of a Buikiing ; And intruth his chief perfefttion lay more in the art of /71a- 
ring ſtones then mm the Cormpoſition of Orders; and of this he has indeed written with 
mot advantage andar large ; Eur fince him, and thar very lately, the Sieur Deſargues 
ot Lyons one of the moſt exquiſite and ſubtile Geometrici.ans of this Age, whoſe Genius 
delights to render familiar and uſeful the moſt excdllenr ſpect lations of that Science, 

has exalted that Art roa much higher pertettion, 
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The Orchography of one of the Alcars of the Rotunda, 


OT to leave the mind of our Reader altogether intangled amongſt the My. 
derns, and happly alſo deviating from the right path of Architefure, 1 am pre. 
ſenting him with an Example from the goodlieſt 7emple of Antiquity, which is one of 
the Tabernacles now ſtanding in the Rotunda ; that fo he may return and be again re. 
duc'd to this noble and perfe& Idea of the Art which I have {till been propofing to 
him in my fixd diſcourſe before every Order by the like Examples ; upon which.as up. 
on the moſt permanent and immovable foundations, he ought to fix and eſtabliſh his 
Studies : For,compar'd to this, the writings of the Moderns are but looſe Earth, and ill. 
bottom'd,upon which one can eref nothing thar is ſubſtantial and ſolid: Bur having al- 

ready ſufficiently treated of the Modenatures and Proportions of the Corinthian Orders, and 

that the Deſipn which I here propoſe is too little for the preciſely meaſuring of each 
member.] ſhall only touch two or three parciculars here which more import the gene- 

ral compoſition of the Deſign then the regularity of the Order ; The firſt whereot is, That 
its now become as it were the mode, 1 ſhould ſay rather an univerſal madneſs, to eſteem 
nothing fine, but what is fill'd and ſurcharged with all forts of Ornaments, without 
choice, without diſcretion or the leaſt affinity either to the Work or the Subjedt; ſoas 
the Compoſition of this Altar would be eſteem'd very mean in the opinion of our 

{mall al a Mide Maſters, who to enrich it, would in lieu of the fingle Column which 

at each fide ſultains the Frontiſpiece, make a pile of four or ſix and happly of more, 

with two or three accumulations of Mouldings in the Cornice to break the Order and 

exaT evenneſs of the Members, whole regularity is anxious to them : One Fronton 

would be likewiſe roo few for them, they add frequently two and ſometimes three,and 

that one within the ocher ; nor do they think ir fine unleſs it be broken, carv'd and frett 

with ſome Eſcutcheon or Cartouch at leaſt ; Nay even the Columns themſelves which 

are the props and foundation of the Orders ſcape them no more then the reſt ; tor 

they nor onely abuſe and counterfeit them in their Capitals and Baſes, but in their very 

Shafts allo ; Tis now eſteemed a Maſter-ſiroak to make them wreath'dand full of rings, 

or ſome other capricious ligatures about them, which make them appear as if they had 

been glew'd rozether and repair'd: In fine, one may truly fay, that poor Architefureis 

very 1l[-treated amongſt them : But it were not juſt to impure this great reproach to 

our French Work-men onely ; The [talians themſelves are now kecome more licentious, 

and ſhew us plainly that Rome has at preſent as well her Moderns as her Antiques. 
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Of the Tuſcan Order. 


acT 1s an abule ſo viſible in the Architecture of the Moderns, their 
* contounding the Greek, Orders among{t the Latine, that 1 am aſto- 
nithed at the general in2dvertency of {o many Authors, as treat- 
ing of their Symmetries, and the Particularinies of their Proportions, 
have fo diſpos'd of them as plainly difcovers how 1gnorant they 
p were of their Proprieties and ſfecifique differences, without 
SEAN & which it is fo very difficult ro make uſe of them judicioully. 

I had already hinted ſomething in the Preface of the Firit Farr of this Zreatife, to 
prepare the Reader tor the new Order which I am here obſerving ; but which being con- 
trary to the vulgar Opinion and current Practice will live much ado to ettablith it 
{elf, and doubtlels provoke many Adveriariez, Bur fince the toundations of this Art 
are principally fixt upon ſuch Examples of Antiquity as are yet rewaining, 1 hope, 
that in time my opinion may prevail, ſecing I tread bur upon their foxiteps, and 
rather demonſtrate the thing then diſcourſe of it. | 
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Hitherto all our Architefis have generally held that the Zuſcan Order was a lnd 
of Building which difter'd from the others but in the plainneſs of irs Mouldings, and 
ſolidity of irs parts ; but in the reſt, conſiſting of the ſame Members, and of like 
uſage : And truly I ſhould be injurious to condemn it, fince Vitruvias has in his 
fourth Book. made a particular Chapter of the manner how to build Zemples after the 
Tuſcan Order. Notwithſtanding, however one might interpret what he there ſiyes, 
it will be found very difficult ro invent an handfome [dea of Entablature tit to 
place upon thoſe Columns : And therefore | conceive that the onely piece of this 
Order which deſerves to be put in work, and that can properly recommend it to 
us, is the fimple Column it {elf without any Architrave at all, as we find it employ'd by 
the Antients : For whereas by the ordinary uſage of it, tis ever rang din the laſt place, 
Theſe great Maſters have afſign'd it cre wholly independent from: the others, and 
treated ir ſo advantageouſly, thar it may for its beauty and nobleneſs ſtand in com- 

ticion with all the reſt of the Orders : Nor will this I preſume be denyed, when 
they ſhall well have conſidered that renowned Example which 1 am producing of the 
Column of Trajan, one of the moſt ſuperb remainders of the Roman magnificence to 
be now ſeen ſtanding, and which has more immortaliz'd the Emperour 7rajan then 
all the Penns of Hiſtorians. This Mauſoleum, 1t ſo we may call 1t, was erected to him 
by the Senate and People of Rome in recognition of thole great Services he had rendred 
the Countrey ; and to the end the memory o! it might remain to all ſucceeding Ages, 
and continue as long as the very Empire it (elf, they order'd them to be engraven on | 
Marble, and that by the richet rouch that was ever yet employ d. Ir was Arclite- 
fure her ſel! which was hzre the Hiftoriopraph of this new kind of Hiſtory, and who fince 
it was to celebrate a Roman, chole none of the Greek Orders, ( though they were in- 
comparably the more pertect and in uſe even in /taly it felt then the two other Orig1- 
nals of the Corntry) let the glory of this renown d Monument ſhould ſeem to be divi- 
ded ; and to inſtruZ us alfc, thar there 1s nothing ſo plain and fimple bur what Art 
knows how to bring to periction: She chole theretore a Column of the Tuſcan Order 
which till that time was never admitted but in grols and Ryſtiq; works; and of this rude 
and inform maſs made to emerge the richeſt and moſt noble Mafter-piece of the WorlZ, 
which 7ine, that devours all things, has preſerv'd and kept entire to this very Day 
in the midlt of an infinity of Ruines which even fill the Ciry of Rome. And 'tis in- 
deed a kind of miracle to lee that the Coloſeur, the Theater of Marcellus, thoſe great Cir- 
cus's, the Baths of Diocleſtin, of Caracalla, and of Antoninus, that proud Moles of Aari- 
an's Sepulture, the Septizonium of Severus, the Amphitheater of Auguſtus, and innu- 
merable other Structures which ſeemed to have been built for Eternity, ſhould be ar 
prelent fo rzino and dilapidated, that its hard even to divine what their original 
torms were ; whiles yet this Column of Trajan ( whole Strufture ſeemed much 1c!z 
durable)remains extant and enti re,by a ſecret of Providence which has deſtin'd this {tu- 
pendious Obelishto the greateſt Monarch that ever Rome enjoy'd, the Chief of the Church 
St. Peter, who pollefles now the Seat of that Emperour to whom it had been eretted. 
But to preſerve my felt within the limits of my fubje&t, which is onely to give you 
ts 
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irs deſcription according to the deſign of the Archite&i who was the Author of ir, I {hall 
leave tO ſuch as are contemplative t the mor ati! Io. 7 ON this ſo wondertul Vir Jetzt ids + ſince 
ir would be here trom our purpoſe, and very impertinent tothe Art we are i!luſtra neings 
Let us then again return to our Colurrr, and its ſingular uſe among all the 07.475 of 
Architefure, where the reſt of the Pillars do in compariſon to this appear but as fo 
many Servants and Slaves of the Edifices which they tupport, whiles ours is a Queen of 
that Majeſty, chat reigning as 1t were alone the is exalted on the Throne of her Piedſtal 
deck'd with all the treaſures of glory, and trom whence the as ti ecly imparts her mag- 
nificence to all rhole whom ſhe vouchſates to look upon ; The fir and mott illuſtrious 
of her Favourites was 7rajan, upon whoſe Monument 1 4m now tormins an [a of the 
Order which I would call Zufcan, withour troubling my {ct with what all the 2o- 
derns have written of it,who making no difference 'twixt it and tlie Ryſii gue do no great 
honour to the Tuſcan while chey gratihe him with fo poor an Invention : But leſt our 
Criticks take it il] we ſhould name that a Tuſcan Order which ha its firſt Original in 
Rome, let them if they pleaſe call ic the Roman Order ; fince they may with much 
more prafor do it then thoſe who ſo name the Compoſita of which we thall ſpeak 
hereafter. For my part I regulate my ſclt upon Fi Profiles of the Capitaland Baſe, 
which I here find to be the ſame Vitruwns attributes to the 7: fean Column + The moſt 
important difficulty in my opinion would be how our Colum: havinz no Entablature, 
could be properly reckon'd in the Caralogue of Orders, that being op rincipal a Mem- 
ber, and in ſome dezree the very Head of the Order. But the Architef of this our 
Model well foreſaw that ſomething was to be ſublticured in its place, and { contriv'd 
it after a moſt excellent manner : He propos d doubilels to himlell the imitation of 
thoſe miraculous Memphitic Pyramides which the Egyptians ( thoſe divine Wirs to whom 
we are ſo much oblig'd for many excellent Arts ) had formerly erected to the me- 
mory and Afes of their Kinzs, who from the immente and prodigious greatnets 
of their Tombs one would believe had been Grants, and as it were Go 1; amonott Men 2 
Their Urns and Statues crowned the ſummities of thele artificial Mountains, from 
whence, as from ſome auguſt and terrible Throze, they fecmed to the people reign- 
ing after their death, and that wich more Majelry then when they liv'd ; Our pru- 
dent Archite& being to render the fame honour to 7rajan, the w orthicſt Prince that 
cill then had born the Title of Emperour, and whom the City of Rome did fFrive to 1m- 
mortalize, reflefed ſerioufly upon thele {tupendtous Works, whence he drew this 
highand ſublime imitation which we fo 2dmire, and which has fince become a Rule, 
and been follow'd on ſundry other occaſions ; Two moſt renowned Examples of this 
are yet remaining ; The Column of Antonins at Rone allo, and that of Conſtantinople 
ereted to the Emperor Theod)nus atter his ViZtory againit the Scythtans; which allies 
ently teſtifie by their reſemblance to that ot our 7raj.zz, thar this kind of Architefiure 
paſs'd currently for an Order amongſt the Maſters of the Art , lecing th: Y aways em- 
ploy'd it ever ſince upon the ſame occations, together with Ti an Profilures both at 
the Baſe and Capital: This eſtab! iſhed, the ret will C aftly follow. fo 43 Nor to [ubjeH 


it henceforward to the opinion and diVerſity 0! the Guſto's of thote of the Profeſſton ; 
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fince we have the Original for our Model to which we ought of neceſſity conform 
leſt we tranſzre(s the terms and regularity of the Order - Now ſuppoſe an Archite 
be on ſome occaſion vblized to introduce, or change any thing 1n 1t, as the time and 
the quality of his deſign may require ; he [E yet to proceed with extraordinary cir- 
cumſpeftion, and without in the leaſt altering the form of the principal Members * In 
which one ſhall perceive the addreſs of his ſpirit, and the gallantry of his invention : 
This is a Main fo univerſal through all the Orders, that without it one ſhould never 
prefend to give Rules, nor propoſe indeed any Example for imitation ; ſo naturally 
obnoxious 3re our inclinations to novelty, and ſo blind in our own Produfiiong ; Sce 
then from what ſourſe the contuſion of that Order ſprung which they name the Com- 
poſita, and which the preſamption and ignorance of Workmen has begotten like an ex- 
travacant Monſter Vended with ſo many natures, and ſometimes lo averſe and con- 
trary thar ti> impoſtible to diftinguiſh their Spectes : I have reſerved their full Ex. 
men for the concluſion of this reatiſe, where I ſhall make choice of what I meet with 
of moit conformity to the rules of Art and of good Architeure, and where I ſhall 
produce ſome of the moſt famous Examples of Artiquity, that at lealt men may have 
faichfu! Tuides through this Labyrinth of Contufion, 

Our 7rajan Column which we here ſubſticute in ſtead of the Tuſcan Order, by the 
Prerogative of irs excellent compoſition has this advantage above the other Orders, 
that there ſeldom happning occaſions worthy of it ; that is to ſay, ſuch as are parti- 
cular and noble enouzh ro merit the putting it in prattice.; Our ſmall Maſters inca- 
pable of fo high an iniployment, have ſpoken nothing of 1t, and by this means ſhe has 
remained in her original purity : But the firſt which was ever made in imication of it, 
and that has exceeding]y contirm'd the eſtabliſhment of this new Order, was the Co- 
lumn of Antoninus which 1s yet very entire, and the onely Paragon to ours, though it 
concede ſomewhat ro it in the execution and magiſterial handling ; bur in recom- 
pence of this it {urpaites 1t inthe greatneſs of its Maſs, a thing very conſiderable in 
this Order, whole ſpecifique beauty conſiſts in being vaſt, and of a manner Colofake : 
for the reſt, the Compoſition and Ordinance of the whole deſign ate very alike. 

I will now ſhew in general the effe& and form of the principal members, and of 
what one ought to be careful in the application of Ornaments, which are to be diſpo- 
ſel with great dilcretion, as being of the very Eſſence and body of the Order : The firſt, 
and as it were the foundation of the whole Strufture is the Piedeſtal, which: is here no 
leſs necetlary then is the Cornice co the Columns of the other Orders; and its proportion 
though ſquare and folid requires an enrichment of handſome Madenatures, and of all 
other ſorts of ornaments at the Plinth and Cymatium, hut above all in its tour faces, 
which are as 1t were the 7ables of Renown where ſhe paints the Viffories of thoſe Heroes to 
whom ſhe eretts ſuch glorious 7rophies : It is there that we behold all che Military 
Spoils of the vanquiſh'd, their Arms, the Machins they made uſe of in fight, their En- 
ſrens, Shielfs, Cymeterrs, the harneſs of their Horſes and of their Chariots, ; their Habili- 
ments of Warr, the marks of their Religion, and in a word what ever could contribute 
to the pamp and magniticence of a 7riumph> Upon this glorious Booty our Column 
FE 
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25 on 2 Throne 1s erected and reveſted with the moſt rich and tpiendid Apparel which 
Art can invent ; and indeed provided the Architect be a judicious perlon it cannor be 
too glorious: I repeat it again that this ought in no ſort to alter or in the leait contound 


the Proportions and Tuſcan Profiles of the Baſe and Capital, as being the very keys vf 


the Conſort and harmony of the whole Order. The laſt bur principal thing, becauſe 
ir ſers the Crown upon the whole Work, is the Statue of the Perſon to whom we ere% 
chis ſuperband magnificent StruQture ; This hath an Urn under his tect, as intimating 
a renaſcency trom his own Aſhes like the Phenix, and that the Vertve of great men triX 
umphs over Deſtiny which has power onely over the vulgar. 

As to: what concerns the regular Proportion of this Figure and Urn with the alti- 
rude of the Column, 1 can here conclude nothing preciſely, this part being repair'd in 
the Original, and that in a manner too modern and wide of the firſt intention of the 
Archite to derive any advantage thence tor our ſubjet. Ir may yer be faid with 
likelihood enough, that fince 'tis as were the Entablature of the Order one ſhould 
allow it 2 fourth part of the Column as to the Trabeation of the Dorique Order to which 
this bears a very great reſemblance ; I conceive allo tharthe Figure ought fo to be pro- 
portioned by the rules of the Optiquesthat it may appear of a fize ſomewhat exceeding 
the Natural, and of an elegant Symmetry, that lo it may be taken notice of above all the 
reſt ; but withthis diſcretion yet, that being of neceſſity to ſtand on its feer, irappear 
of a firm poſition, and that the maſs of the Urn which ferves it for Piedeſtal have a 
ſolidneſs agreeable to this effe&t ; For 'tis a thing greatly obliging in Architeiure, to 
makeevery thing not only folid and durable, but that it likewiſe ſo appear and thereby 
avoid that Gotique indecorum which afteQts ir as a beauty, the making of their works 
ſeem as 'twere hanging in the arr and ready to falt upon ones head, which is an Ex- 
travagance too' viſible for us to ſpend any time in confuting, 

By this time I think 1 have left nothing unfaid which concerns the general Com- 
poſttion-of our: Column ; As for the leſſer retail of the Proportions and Profiles of each 
Member, theDeſign thews them 1o perſpicuouſly that twere but a childiſh and imper- 
rinem laboun ro-name them over by the piece, as thole firſt Inventors of Painting 
did, who to:{upply the weaknels of the Art, not yer arriv'd to fo natural a repre- 
ſentation of the things they imitated, were forced to write under them, This is an 
Ox, a Tree, a Horſe, and a Mountain : There will be no need of this here, the ctteCt 
of the Deſign having ſo tar excceded the expreſſion of all words, that it ſhews us more 
things in an inſtant, and thar with infinite more preciſeneſs, then could have been 
deſcribed by diſcourſe in a very long time. I will therefore conclude by this rare kind 
of Language which has neither need of Ears nor of 7ongue, and which 15 indeed the 
moſt divine Ivention that was ever yet found out by man, | 

For the reſt, you will in my Profile of the 7rajan Column perceive with what 
diligence and exaQtirude all theſe things conform to the Original, even to the 
very leaſt Ornaments, and thereby judge how exceedingly careful I have been in 
other chings of greater conſequence, It the Reader be intelligent, and thar he 


have attentively view'd and with a Maſterly Eye this rich and mcomparable Piece: 
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which I deſcribe , the farisfaQtion he will cerive from the accurate Obſery ations 
I have made and here preſent him will be proportioned to his ability ; For in the(e 

articulars our eyes Co ſec no further then our underſtarding purges them, nor do 
their admirable beauties reveal themſelves at once, ror to all the World in general : 
They will be curioully obſerved ard diſcovered with Induſtry : There are likewiſe 
ſeveral kinds which eve: y one conſiders according to the force of his Wit, and as they 
conform to his Genizs : Some thereare who ſeck onely the grace and neatneſs of 07. 
naments ; Others conſider the roblencls of the Work and novelty of the Invention; The 
moſt knowing having regard to the Proportions chiefly, and the regularity of the Whole 
with its Parts, to thc judicious Compoſition, the greatneſs and ſclidity of the Deſipn, 
and ſuch eſſential beauties as are onely viſible to the eyes of the moſt intelligent Arch: 
teffs : from whence it often falls out, that the ſame Work. in which all theſe parts are 
not equally perteR, is very variouſly eſteemed by thoſe of the Profeſſion (for there are 
but few like this of ours ſo qualified as to merit an univerſal approbation, ) and the 
miſery of it is, that the bes things have for the moſt part many tewer Admirers then 
the indifferent , becauſe there are more Dunces then able Men. 

The Modul of the following Deſign, and the Method of deciphering it is the ſame 
with what went before ; wiz. Thar paſſing a Perpendicular through the Center of the Co- 
lumn the whole height of the Order, 1 divide the Semidiameter of the Pillar at the 
foot in thirty Minutes which compoſe the Modul upon which afterward I regulate all 
the Members as well for their height as ſailings over and projeFures of their Profiles, (till | 
beginning by this Central line of the Column, that ſo the poſition of each individual 
part be exattly adjuſted and preciſely in its place. This 1s ſo perſpicuous, and has 
been fo oft repeated, thar there can remain no poſſible difficulty, 

As to what now concerns the whole Maſs, the Column contains ſeventeen Moduls, 
comprehending the Baſe and Capital. The Piedeſtal with its entire Baſſament, Cymatium, 
and thar Zocolo or Plinth above wrought with a feſioon (which in my judgment makes 
a part of 1t, as rendring it a perte& Cube, of all Geometrical proportions the mot 
regular and folid and conſequently moſt agreeable to. this Scructure ) has in height 
three Moduls, a very little leſs : The Baſe of the Column contains preciſely one, and 
the Capital two thirds of a Modul, 
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A Parallel of the antient Architefare 


CHAT. HH. 


Palladio, and Scamozzi xpon the Tuſcan Order. 


Aving declar'd my opinion touching the ule and torm of the Tuſcan Order after 

the manner of the Antients ; 1 will now deſcribe to you after what faſhion our 
Modern Maſters have handled it, and in what reputation 17 1s at preſent amongſt all 
our Workmen, who in regard of the meanneſs of fo poor a Compoſition ſurname it the 
Ruftique Order, and that with reaſon, there being ſo lirtle probability thar the 7uſcans 
would ever own or acknowledge it in fo wretched a condition. 

Andrew Palladio. of all the Moderns the moſt judicious, and ro whom in this ColleFirn 
we have aſſjgn'd the moſt eminent place, preſents us with two Profiles ; One whereof 
is ſo plain, that it has onely a Summer of Timber covered with another piece in ſtead of 
a Coping and Corona for the Entablature of the Column ; and I conceive he imagined 
it ſhould have no other from what Vitruvius has written of ir. Bur finding this Com- 
poſition too meanly handled to merit the honour of an Order, this induſtrious Architeti 
went and ſearch'd amongſt the old reliques of Amphitheaters, which are thoſe enor- 
mous maſles of Architefure where the folidity of the building was more requiſite then 
the ſprucenels and curiofity of the Orders; till in fine he diſcover'd in the Arena's 
of Verona, that of Polv, and other places, a certain Order which he conceived one 
might call the 7uſcar, in imitation whereof he compoſed thn : For he did not tyc 
himſelf preciſely to follow one rather then another ; but from many he form'd and 
ordain'd this, which I have rather choſen then any of the other Maſters. That of his 
Companion Scamozz? might paſs tolerably well had he nor affign'd him a too great 
conformity with the Dorique, and fo much as once mention'd where he had ſeen any 
like it; ſo as being altogether Modern, and neer as rich in Mouldings as the Doriqueit 
ſelf; it were much better to make uſe of the Antique ; this being in nothing confide- 
rable for a building bur for its cheapnels and the ſaving of time. 

The height of the Column with its Baſe and Capital is of ſeven Diameters only accor- 
ding to Palladio : Scamozyz allows to his ſeven and an halt. 
The Entablature contains alwayes a fourth part of the Column. 
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UE III 
—— 
——— — — 


CHATF. IL 


Serlio, and Vignola xpon the Tuſcan Order. 


E have ſeen in the precedent Chapter the Tuſcan Order of our Modern Arcl;. 

tefis in its moſt advantageous luſtre ; but methinks it is extremely decay'd 
here, eſpecially inthe Profile of Serlio, where the whole 1s indeed too plain and Parti 
cular,being the only Perſun who has allow d roevery member of the Order in genera], 
Baſe, Capital, Architrave, Freeze and Cornice a like altitude ; this equality being here 
but a falſe kind of Proportion, and wholly repugnant to what Architefure has borrow 
ed from the Optiques. 

Vinola has in this reſpe&t proceeded more rationally, adding to each Member 
what it might diminiſh of irs magnitude by the diſtance from the Eye ; and therefore 
he has made the Cornice fomewhat higher then the Freeze or Architrave. 

Serlio allows his Column but fix Diameters ; though Vitruvius ( whom he alwaye: 
ſtrives to follow) gives it (even in his Chapter where he treats of building Temples after 
the Tuſcan manner, which is the ſeventh of his fourth Book.. 

Vignola, as to what imports the Column, conforms himſelf to Vitruvius ; but for the 
mouldings of the Capital and Cornice is governed wholly by his particular fancy. 

The Entablature both in the one, and the other of theſe two Profiles confiſts of a 
quarter of the Column, | 
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*FF* WERE altogether a fruitleſs ſtudy, and but labour loſt to continue any longer 

in queſt of this Order after other Architefis beſides thoſe four whoſe Defigns 1 
have lately produc'd ; 1 am therefore refolv'd to proceed no farther ; conſidering 
withall, that thoſe who remain, are (for the moſt part) of Vitruwius's School, from 
whence it is exceedingly difficult to colle any thing more effenrial to the 7uſcan Or. 
der then the meer fimple form of the Baſe and Capital which are already deſcrib'd 
in the Profile of Serlio, whereof the repetition would be but ſuperfluous. As to 
what concerns the Entablature., ſince there remains extant no antient, well-con- 
firm'd, and poſitive Example, nor indeed ſo much as any intelligible deſcription of 
it in the writings of Vitruwiz, I ſhall make no great reckoning of their [mentions. 
I have likewiſe obſerv'd, that Leon Baptiſta Alberti ( the very beſt of thoſe which 
remain after Daniel Barbaro) has ſpoken of it but curſorily onely, as in truth making 
no account of ir, and without giving us ſo much as a Profile. As little does he 


eſteem of the Compoſita, of which Vitruvius too has been altogether filenc, 


with the Modern. 99 


CHAP. IV: 
Of the Compounded Order: 


HE Compounded Order which has hitherto obtain the firſt rank amongſt the 

Moderns, will find it ſelf extremely debas d in this ſevere and exa& review which 
I have made upon the five Orders; and whiere (without ar all regarding the opinion 
of the Vulgar, and the judgment of others that have written before me) I value no- 
thing unleſs ir be conformable ro ſome famous and antient Example, or to the Pre- 
cepts of Vitruwius that Father of Architedts; that fo ( it poffible ) I may at laſt re- 
eſtablith the Art on its genuine Principles, and original purity from whence thoſe li- 
centious Compoſitions of our lare Workmen have fo exceedingly perverted it ( under the 
pretext, forſooth, of this fain'd Name of the Compounded Order ) that there hardly re- 
mains ſo much as the leaſt 1zea of regular Architefure in it, ſo ſtrangely have thoſe 
Orders which contributed to it degenerated into contuſion, becoming even barbarous 
themſelves by this their extravagant mixture. Bur as tis a thing very difficult to ſub- 
due and reduce ſome ſpirits to their devoire when once they have taken a bent and 
are abandon'd to libertiniſm ; ſo nor do I pretend to gain any Diſciples, or be ſo much 
as heard by thoſe who have thus preſumpruouſly raken upon them ro be Maſters, be- 
cauſe they are either grown too old intheir deprav'd guſto, or afhamed to acknow- 
ledge their miſtake'; reſolving rather to periſh in their opinion by obſtinately defen- 
ding it;then be ſo ingenuous as to reform it. I addreſs my diſcourſe then to thoſe Per- 
ſons onely, who having notas yet their imaginations prepolleſs'd preſerve their judg- 
ment more entire, and are better diſpos d to diſcern thoſe charming beauties and 
originals of the Antient Architeflure, acknowledg'd for ſo many Ages, confirni'd by 
ſuch a multirude of Examples and ſo univerſally admired. Now for as much then 
as it is a thing of main imporrance that we ſeaſon our young ſpirits with an early tin- 
fre, and begin berimes to ſettle in then theſe [dea's, I do ever at firſt propoſe to 
them the ſame Models that have been left us by thoſe great Gemus's.as ſo many Pilots and 
Compaſſes ſteering the dire® Courſe tothe Art, and faving them from that propenfior 
which they naturally have ro novelty, the very.rock and precipice of the firſt inclinati- 
ons of the French, which being once over-pals'd, reaſon does then begin to take the 
helm, to condu and let chem ſee 7hings ſuch as they ought to be, that is to ſay, in 
their Principles, without which it will be dlrogether impoſſible ro acquire more then a 
very ordinary and fuperficial comprehenſion of them ; and thoſe who travel by any 
other path grope like blind men in the dark, ani walk. infecurely, withour ever find- 
ing any real fatisfa&ion in their Work; For the vain complacence of ignorant men, 


be it that they take it from themſelves (as commonly they do) or that it be deriv'd 


to them from fuch as are like them, 'tis ſo empty and falſe a joy 2s it oftentimes turns 
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to ſhame and confuſion ; whiles the true and ſolid praiſe which is attributed to the 
merit of knowing Maſters , and the excellency of their Warkmanſhip, is never obnox;j.- 
ous to this ſelf-deception. Now how little ſoever it be a man pollefſes of the Lea of 
this high manner of the Antients and the greatneſs of their thoughts, he ſhall ſoon per- 
ceive the meanneſs and impertinency of our Modern Compoſitions,when in the midſt of ſo 
many Examples of the incomparable and onely ArchiteCure of the Greeks,which was the 
ornament and ſplendour of the Antient Rome (whole very Ruines and Vefligia's render 
her yet augu$t above all rhe Cities of the World ) theſe wretched ahd trifiing ſpirits in- 
digent inthe midft of fo great abundance,depart from the right way which theſe great 
Maſters have opened to them, taking a devious path to purlye an abortive of Archi. 
tefiure, or the evil Genius of the Art rather, which has introduc d it ſelf amongſt the 
Orders under the Title of Compoſita, the favour of mens ignorance, and the indiſcreet 
preſumption of 1 know not what pitciful new Architedis, who have made it their Fools- 
hauble, and clad itin ſo many apiſh and capriczous modes, that 'tis now become a ri. 
diculous Chimera, and like a Proteus not to be fixt to any conſtant form ; fo as it 
would be altogether labour in vain, an idle and fooliſh enterpriſe for us to ſearch 
after it here through all irs wild and unlimited extent, fince it has neither Rules nor 
Meaſures, Principles, Species, nor particular Fropriety, and {o by conſequence not to be 
comprehended under the name of an Order, It would in truth (in my opinion) be 
neceſſary for the good of the Art, and the reputation of Architeflure, that this Mon- 
ſer were altogether ſmocher'd, and that ſome more pertinent and ſpecifique name were 
given to thoſe excellent Profiles which we encounter amongſt ſome Artiquities of the 
prand Deſign which (from 1 know not what Tradition) are called of the Compounded Or- 
der ; a Name altogether noyel, not fo much as once mentioned by Vitruvius, and 
which is in earneſt too general and uncerrain to ſute with a regular Order : and that 
fince they refers the glory of its invention to the Romans, it were much more proper 
ro call it the Roman or Latine Order , as Scamozzt has judiciouſly enough done, and 
moreover obſerv'd, that its Capital ( by which alone it differs from the Corinthian) 
is of a more mally and leſs clegant Compoſition, whence he conceives this Order ſhould 
not be plac'd upon the Corinthian, leſt the weak be burthened with the ſtronger : to 
which he might alſo add, that rhey can never confiſt well in the ſame work together. as 
| have elſewhere demonſtrated.and this is fo perſpicuqus that it admits of no poffible 

extenuation : however thoſe who would take advantage of this evil praRice and abuſe 

of the Moderns to do the contrary, might have a way toeſcape by this Afinine-bridge : 

For the importance 1s very inconfiderable in compariſon to that unbridl'd licence 

which now-a-days reigns amongſt our Compoſiters of the Compoſita, who not onely 

change the.rank of the Orders, bur reverſe and overturn even all their Principles , un- 

dermining the foundations of true Architeffure to introduce a new 7ramontane more 

barbarous and unſightly then gven the Gothique it ſelf, Bur to all this let us reply 

(in contuſion of its Inventors) That an Architef ſhould no more employ his induſtry 

and ſtudy in finding out new Orders, to ſet a value upon his Works, and render him- 

ſe'f an able man ; then ſhould an O0rator, to acquire the reputation of being Eloquert, 

invent 


with the Modern. IOT 


invent and mint new Words that were never yet ſpoken ; or a Poet compole Verſe of 


another cadence and meaſure then what are preſcrib'd and are in uſe; this afteation 
being altogether prerile and impertinent : Or, admit one would upon lone occaſion 
rake any ſuch |iberty, it ought to be with that diſcretion,and {6 to the purpoſe, that the 
xealan thereot ſhould to any one appear immediately ; Thus it was the Antients made 
alc of it, but with ſo great cavtion, as that they have confin'd their entire licenceto the 
ſole form of the Capital, of which they have deviſed an hundred gentile Compoſttions,and 
te ſome ſubjetts peculiar, where they ſucceeded incomparably, and out of whole limits 
one cannot (without manifeſt imperrinency) employ it in any-work whatſoever. T 
will therefore chooſe two or three Examples amongſt a good number of Deſigns which 
lye by me of that moſt famous Pyrro Ligorio, found out and obſerv'd by him in ſeve- 
ral places of Haly with a diligence incftimable, Bur ler us firſt conclude our prime 
Subje, which is to form the Roman Compoſita, and make of it here as regular and 
precife an Order, as any of the former Four, | propoſe (torthis e&ffe&) two antique 
Profiles, both of them excellent in their kinds ; one very rich and full of ornamenc 
taken from the Archof Tausat Rome; and the other much plainer indeed, but great 
and proud , being that of the Arco de Leoni at Verona, 

If theſe two Inſtances ſuffice not our Reader, he may make his eleRion of others 
moreto his liking, or fix upon any of thoſe who beſt pleaſes him of the Author's fol- 
lowing, which I have therefore expreſly collefted together, and amongſt whichI ac- 


knowledge my particular eſteem for Palladso, 
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CHAP. Y. 


A Profile Compoſita taken from the Arco de Leon as Verona, 


Efore I propoſe this Compoſita for Model, 1 hall firſt endeavour to prevent 
_—_ elude certain Objefions which our Critiques may poflibly raiſe, leſt they 
impute it to my inadvertency ſhould I paſs them by in filence. The firſt is, That 
the Cornice is defeftive, want of the Corona : Theother is the naked placing of 
the Dentelli, without any ſeparation on the Freeze : Thirdly, the exceſſive height 
of the Freeze: And laſtly, that the three Faces of the Architrave are all inverted 
from the ordinary poſition ; And finally, char the Plimth of the Baſe is a great 
deal roo high being compared with the reſt. To all theſe Objetiions I might re- 
ply in a word, that in a buſineſs of Architefiure the reaſon 1s allowable fince I pro. 
duce an antique Example, univerſally approv'd and ſuch as this is : Befides I add, 
that the very name of Compounded ſeems to inferr a kind of Liberty, and that there. 
fore an Archite might ſometime juſtly be permitted to rake it, as occaſion may ſug- 
geſt, cicher by introducing into the Order or retrenching from it what he thinks moſt 
conducible and proper to his Deſign; provided it be diſcreetly manag'd, as it has 
been judiciouſly obferv'd in this Profile, where the Author being to make an cxtraor- 
dinary large Freeze tor the more commodious placing of many Figures which con- 
cerned his ſubje&, would ſpare from the Cornice what he had uſurped of more then 
the regular proportion of the Freeze did permit him. To this purpoſe it was he cur 
off and abated the Corona, though in rruth a conſiderable Member , bur which is 
yet (as far as I can colleft from other Inſtances) not abſolutely neceflary ; fince in 
the 7emple of Peace at Rome ( one of the moſt ſtupendious works of Antiquity ) the 
Cornice though Corinthian has no Corona at all notwithſtanding that the Architeft had 
the field ſo open before him. And L. Baptiſta Alberti (whoſe authority is greatly pre- 
valent amongſt our modern Maſters) without other reaſon for it then that of his own 
guſto, has given none to his Corinthian Order, Now as concerning the Compartiment 
of the Swaths and F aſciz of the Architrave,whofe poſition here ſeems ſomewhat Prepo- 
ſterous, tis ( to ſpeak feriouſly) a little extraordinary, however I well remember to 
have ſeen others which were like it, and Palladio produces us one Example of it 
rowards the end of [11s fourth Book taken from a 7emple of Polo in Dalmatia, of the 
Corinthian Order, the Architefure whereof is exceedingly rare and antique ; and there 
| alſo find that the Baſe of the Column hath a Plinth likewiſe of an exceſſive thicknets, 
as indeed ours has, which ſupplied the place of a Zocolo. Thus you have both reaſon 
and example ſufficient for the anſwer of every objeftion. But from hence one may alſo 
judge, that this Profile ſhould not be employ'd in work withoutextraordinary diſcre- 
tion, and indeed ſome kind of neceffity. That which I ſhall produce in the tollow- 
ing inſtance 1s more regular to particulars, and by conſequent more agreeable to all 
forts of Works : Butthe general Proportion both of the one and other is ſufficiently c- 


qual, The Columnit ſelf has ten Diameters, and the altitude of the Entoblature amounts 
toa fourth part of the Column, 
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IO4. A Parallel of the anttent Architeffure 


ME nt cs 


CHAT Y31. 


A Profile of the Compoſita taken from the Arch of Tirys 


at Rome. 


— p_— 


HE incomparable [za of this Compoſita, and the richneſs of its Ornaments makes 
| fb conjefture that the [nwentor thereof might poſſibly accompany 7itus at the 
tionand ſrege of Jeruſalem ; and that ir was there he had contemplated the divine 
Architefture of the Temple of Solomon, in imitation of which (though in a very flender 
»y, compar'd to that miraculous Edifice, and eſpecially in a different Order ) he 
would ſhew how ſtudiouſly he had confider'd it, This conjeCture of mine has for 
its foundation that the 7riumphal Arch from whence I have drawn it is the very ſame 
which they erefted tothe glory of that Emperour at his return from that famous en- 
eerprize : And the Architef} who happly contriv d the Ordmance, and the whole Pre. 
paration of the Day of Triumph, judiciouſly introduc'd into his work ( which was to 
make the moſt noble and laſting part of it) the Figures of the principal Spoils of the 
Temple, as that of the Golden Candleftick with its ſeven Branches which ſtood in the San- 
fluary, and the golden Table upon which was ſet the bread of Propoſition together with 
ſome other Utenſils to this day extant in the Work. | 

Moreover the Arch has this confiderable amongſt others yet remaining of the 4n- 
tients, That 'twas the firſt and very Original of this kind of Strufture ; and albeit there 
have been ſince made ſome more ſumptuous for greatneſs of bulk and magnificence, 
this is yet of a better hand, and more exquifite Workmanſhip then any of them. 

1 give you the Elevation in Perſpetiive as well to gratifie the curioſity of thoſe who 
afte& this Art, as that I may alſo contribute ſomething to the beauty of the Dehipn ; 
and befides that ſuch as never ſaw the Original, may in ſome ſort judge of the Effet 
which it produces. 
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CHAT, YI 


Palladio, and Scamozzi xpon the Compoſita. 


Narea Palladio propoſing this Profile of the Compoſita, which he alſo names the 
Latine Order (to make it ſpecifically differ from ſome others which bear the (ame 
appellation) gives us a general Maxim tor its proportion, which is to make it reſemble 


© the Corinthian, the form onely of the Capital excepted. And though he add that thi 


Order ought to be ſomewhat more deck d and gay then the Corinthian, 'tis to be un- 
derſtood in reference onely to thoſe who allow the Corinthian Column but nine Diame.- 
ters (as himſelf does) whereas 2hjs ſhould ever have ten. 

Scamozzi's Profile has not ſo good a grace as that of Palladio, nor is it indeed tv 
exatt in the regularity of its Entablature with the Column, where it wants but three mi. 
nutes upon the total to make it preciſely a fifth ; for though this bea very ſmall mat- 
ter, yet fince it had been better to have a little exceeded then come ſhort (the Arti. 
ents commonly allowing a whole fourth, or at leaſt twoninths) the defe& isthe more 
eaſily perceiv'd. Burt what 1s yet wore, 1s, that in the compeſition of the Cornice he 
has accumulated ſo many {mall members one upon the other, as renders it trifling 


and a little confuſed. 
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103 A Parallel of the antient Architec7ure 


CHAT. VIIL 


Serlio, and Vignola xpon the Compoſita. 


Am aſtoniſhed at this laſt produftion of poor Serlio, who having till now reaſon- 
ably well condudted the firſt Orders of ArchiteFure under the direQion and govern. 
ment of Vitruvius fails miſerably at the very Port juſt as his Pifot has deſerted him - 
And what does moſt of all ſurprize me, 1s, that the man's Gems (which was to jmj.. 
cate a mean and trifling Manner ) ſhould revolc in ſuch an inſtant and change into 
ſo ſtrange an Exceſs. 1I was at firſt reſolv'd to have luppreſsd this Profile - ( tor 
the Credit of the perſon) had it not been ro wrong his Competjtor Vienola, and fo 
fruſtrate him of the great advantage which upon this occafion he has over him, fince 
in the precedent Orders 1 have ſometimes conceived him his inferrour. TI ſhall no: 
dwell long upon the particulars which in this Compoſition to me ſeem detettive ; be. 
cauſe I ſhall ſooner have finiſh'd in ſaying once for all, that there is nothing as ir 
ſhould be, though the Cornice be taken from, and (as the Author pretends) tollow'd 
ſtroak for ſtroak after that of the fourth Order of the ColoJeum, which is indeed one of 
the moſt renowned Veſtigia's of Antiquity and an admirable piece of Architefure, But 
one had necd of a very ſteddy head to be ableto climb ſuch an height without ſhaking 
ones judgment. He ſhould have confidered that this Colofean Strufture being a Maſ? 
of a prodigious altitude had need of ſome Sophiſtications trom the Optiques to make it 
appear regular to the eye; and that therefore there would be an errour and miſtake 
in ſumming up the dimenſions and 4quipondium of irs members at a more moderate 
diſtance with the ſame meaſures and proportions. This inadvertency has made him 
ſlip into another fault much more groſs and unpardonable ; for he places upon a 
ſmall and pittiful Capital (after his own mode) the whole weight of the Coloſſeum, that 
is to ſay, a Gigantine Entablature which compoſes the Corona of this prodigious Edi- 
fice. This ſo monſtrous medley appears more here then in the Author ; becauſe he 
has defign'd it very ſlightly, and in fo ſmall a Volume (in his fourth Book and ninth 
Chapter where he explains thi; laſt Order) that one can hardly diſcern the form of the 
principal Members. 

Vienola has proceeded with a great deal more exaftneſs and judgment in his De- 
figns, which he has alſo Profil d very neatly, and in a large Volume that renders it 
commendable and of uſe to Workmen: He allows in this Compoſition the lame meaſure: 
and proportions that he does ro the Corinthian. 
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CHAP, IX, 
Cf a certain Ornament called the Fret. 


Rehitefiure is in all this Treatiſe ſo extremely jealous of thoſe Libertines that have 
\ the raſhneſs of daring to corrupt the forms of her Profiles by their capricious 
Troentions, that ſhe even refuſes entrance to all kind of Novelty whatſoever ; This ir 
is which has put me in mind of the promiſe I made to preſent you here with ſome 
extraordinary Deſigns of Capitals drawn from the Antiques : Burt confidering thar they 
can ſerve for no uſe in any ſort of Structure ar preſent, as being onely proper to the 
Pagan Deities, and that we have now no more Zupiters, Neptunes, or other Gods of that 
age, for whoſc Temples thele kind of Capitals were ſingularly appropriated, by repre- 
ſentations ſpecifical to every Subjeft; 1 conceiv d it better to remove thoſe baits which 
forv'd likewiſe but to awaken the 11] Genizs of our Workmen to imitate and copy atter 
them. To ſupply then their places with ſome other ching which ſhould be profit- 
able and without reproach, 1 have made a very curious and rare ColleQion of a cer- 
rain Ornament which they call the Fret, and of which the Antients made great uſe, ta- 
king infinite delight in compoſing variety of ſorts, as this Defign will ſhew you. 
This Ornament confifts in a certain interlacing of two Liſts or ſmall Fillets, which run 
always in parallel diltances equal to their breadth, with this neceſſary condition, 
that at every return and interſeicnthey do always fall into right angles; this 1s fo in- 
diſpenſable that they have no grace without ir, but become alrogether Gotique. There 
is one (amongſt the ten 1 here preſent you) that confiſts but of a ſingle fillet, which ne- 
vertheleſs fills its ſpace exceedingly well, and makes a very handſome thew. The Ar- 
_ tients did ordinarily apply them upon even and flat Members, as upon the face of the 
Corona and Eves of a Cornice, under the Roofs, Planceres and Cielings of Architraves; 
alſo abour Doors.,and on the Plinths of Baſes, when their Torus and Scotia's were carv'd ; 
alſo they do rarely well about Platfonds and upon Ground-works. 
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Dp H E Author of this Parallel had at the end of his Treatiſe begun 
to explain a few of the hard Words, Technical tearms belonging 
to this Art, the Erymologies whereof he thought neceſſary to in- 
terpret - And as I ſayd they are but a few indeed, compared to 
thoſe which remain, about a dozen at the moſt ; nor was it neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould exceed that number in a Country where Workmen are generally more 
intelligent in the proper expreſſwns of the tearms of the Arts unto which they adit 
themſelves, than ours for the moſt part are ; and therefore if waving the formal rran- 
flation of that Page ( for it exceeds wery little more ) TI have in lieu thereof conſt- 
derably enlarg'd upon this Occaſion by a more finiſhd and compleat enumeration of the 
ſeveral parts and members of the Orders as they gradually ſucceed one another in 
Work, illuſtrated with more full and exaci dehnitions , than by any has yet been 
attempted for the benefit of our Countrymen ; [ hope my Adventure may find both 
pardon and acceptance. Nor let any man imagine we do at all objcure this deſign by 
adorning it with now and then a refind and Philological reſearch ; ſince whileſt [ 
ſeekto pratifie the politer Students of this magnificent Art, [am not in the leaſt diſ- 
dainful of the loweſt condeſcentions to the capacities of the moſt vulgar underſtandings ; 
% far at leaſt as the defefis and narrowneſs of our Lanzuage will extend, which ra- 
ther grows and abounds in complemental and impertinent I hraſes , and ſuch froth 
( 45 Sir H. Wotton well obſerves from Gualterus Rivius s incomparable Verſion of 
Vitruvius : the Germane-tongue ) than in the ſolid improvements of it, by either 
preſerving or introducing what were truely needful : and really, that very ſnal con- 
verſation I have had in the Saxon IWriters, ſhews me cleerly by what 1 find innovate 
or now grown obſolete, that we have loft more than we have gain'd, and as totearnis of 
uſeful Arts in particular, forgotten and loſt a world of moſt apt and proper expreſſtons 
which our Forefathers made uſe of without being oblig 4 to other Nations ; And what 
care the French have taken upon this account onely, may in part be judyed fron that 
pretty, though brief Efſay des Merveilles de Nature, 6 des plus nobles Artih- 
ces, Wc. wherein the proper tearms of the moſt vulgar, as well as more poliſh'd Arts 
are moſt induftriouſly delivered ; whileſt ( to. ſpeak. ingenuouſly ) I find very little 
improvement in the moſt pretending of our Lexicons and Nomenclators yet extant, 
that 


II4 


that of Bernardinus Baldus onely upon Vitruvius excepted » which yet 3s neither 
after my Method, nor for our Workmens turn, being a Book o price, and writ- 
ten in the moſt learned tongue. It #3 a wery great deficient indeed, and to be d:- 
plor'd, that thoſe induſtrious Compilers did make it no more their buſmeſ? to grati- 
fie the World withthe Interpretation of the Tearms of ſo many uſeful Arts, [mean 
the Mechanical : Adrianus Junius bas deſerved well on this Occaſion, 20 his great 
commendation , and much it were to be wiſhed that ſome untoerſal and prafiical 
Genius would conſummate what he has ſo happily begun, and that not onely in the 
Arts Illiberal, as they are diſtinguiſhed, and things artificial ; but furniſh us like. 
wiſe with more exatt notices of the ſeverall and diftinfi Species of Narural things ; 
ſuch as are thetrue Names of Birds, Fiſhes, Stones, Colours, Wc. ſince it 3s then, 
and not till then, our Lexicons will have arrtud to their defired perfefiion, and 
that men will be taught to ſpeak. ( like Orators indeed ) properly on all ſubjc&ts. 
and obliged to celebrate their Labours, 


T' EVELYN. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


ARCHITECTS & ARCHITECTURE; 


TOGETHER WEEM 


An Hiftorical, and Etymological Explanation of certain TEAR MS 
particularly affefied by ARCHITECTS. 


HE knowledg of this ſumptuous, magnificent, and uſeful Art 
for having bcen firſt deriv'd ro us trom the Greeks, we ſhould 
not without infinite ingratitude either flight,or innovate thoſe 
Tearms which it has pleaſed them to impoſe upon the par- 
ticular Members and Ornaments belonging to the ſeveral Or- 
ders; and that as well for the veneration which is due to An- 

ziquity, as that by comprehending the fignitication of them, we may with the 

more facility and addrefs attain ro the intelligence and genuine meaning of 
what the MaFers in this Profeſſton have deliver'd to us in their ſeveral Writings 
and Works ; nor to infiſt upon (what 1s yet not to be deſpis'd) the decorum 
of ſpeaking properly in an Art which the greateſt Princes and Potentates of the 

Earth have vouchſafed to honour by fo many fignal and illuſtrious Monu- 

ments as doto this day confecrate their memories to poſterity, 

Since the Agent does always precede the Afion, and the Perſon or Workman 


is by natural Order before his Work,, we are by an Archite to underſtand a 4r4i 
perſon skilful in the Art of Building : The word is 'Agydlexluy, a Compound in , 


the original, and fignifies Fabrim prafedtus, or if you will, Informator, which 
the Preſident, Superintendent, or Surveyor of the Works does fully expreſs ; his 
Aeys being relative tothe Fabri that are under him, as the Opere or Labourers 
are {ubſervient to them, | 
Budzus calls him, Struftorum Princeps, and ſuch a Perſon as is capable of 
rendring a rational and farisfa&ory accompr of what he takes in hand, Ratio- 
cinatio autem eſt, que res fabricatas ſolertia ac ratione proportions demon$trare atque 
explicare pote$T. Vitr. 1. 1. c: 1. Soour Mater; and fucha one it ſeems was that 
Philo the Athenian Archite&, of whom the Orator, Neque enim ſt Philonem illum 
Architeftum, qui Athenienſibus Armamentarium fecit, conflat perdiſerte populo rati- 
onem operis ſui reddidiſſe exiſtimandum eſt Architefi potius artificio diſertum, quam 
oratoris fuiſſe, de Orat. 1; Seeing his knowledg and ability in this faculty did 
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not at all edipſe and diminiſh his Eloquence and other excellent parts, but 
rather addedtothem ; and this I urge to ſhew that it was no mean thing for a 
man to arrive tothe talents of an accompliſh'd Architedt, as he thar-ſhall take 
his Charafier out of Vitruwius will cafily conclude ; Raque Architeft (ſays he) 
qui fine Iiteris contenderunt, ut manibus eſſent exercitatt, non potuerart efficere ut ha- 
berent pro laboribus Autboritatem, as if hands could do little in this Art for their 
credit without letters: nay, ſo univerſal will this great Didiator have him, that 
in thoſe duodecim neceſſaria he ſums up no leſs then twelve rare qualities which 
he would have him furniſh'd withall ; Itaque eum & Ingenioſum, &c. 1 will 
but only touch them. 1. He muſt be dociand ingenious. 2. He muſt be literate, 
3. Skilful in deſigning and drawing. 4. In Geometry. 5. Opticks. 6. Arithmetic, 
7. Hiftory. 8. Philoſophy. 9. Muſick. 10. Medicine. 11. Nay, in Las; and 12. 
Aftrologie ; and really, when (as in the following Chapter) he there aſſembles 
his reaſons for all this, you will be both farisfied with them, and juſtife 
his curioſity. Not that an Architef 1s obliged to bean accurate Ariſtarchus 
in Grammar, or an Ariftoxenus in Muſick., an Apelles, or a Raphael tor Deſigning ; 
in ſum, an cxa& Profeſſor in all theſe Faculties, ſed in his non imperitus : Suth- 
cient it is he be not totally a ſtranger to them ; fince without Letters he cannot 
conſult with Authors : Without Geometry and the Graphical Arts, he will never 
be able to meaſure out, and caſt the Area;draw the Plot and make the Scale: Be- 
ing ignorant of the Opticks he can never well underſtand the due placing of his 
Lights, diſtance, magnitude and dimenſions of his Ornaments : By the affiſtance 
of Arithmetick. he calculates the proportions of the ſeveral Orders, fums up his 
Accompts and makes an eſtimate of the Charge : being read in Hiſtory he 
comes to diſcourſe of the reaſons, and original of many particular Members 
and decorations, the height, improvement, and decay of his Art ; why the 
Greeks inſtituted the Order of the Caryatides, and the Perſian Entablatures were 
tupported by Slaves ; how the Corinthian Capitels came to be adorn'd with 
foliage, the Ionique with a Matron-like Voluta, &c. By the ſtudy of Philoſophy 
he arrives tothe knowledg of natural things, and is able to diſcern the quality of 
the Elements, and the materials which he makes uſe of : From ſome inſight in 
Medicine he can reaſon of the temperature and falubrity of the Ayr, and fitua- 
tion : Muſick will affiſt him in contriving how in Churches, Tribunals and pub- 
lick Theatres men may with beſt advantage hear the Preachers, Magiſtrates, and 
Aftors voices ; Without ſome Tin&ure in the Laws he cannot be ſecure of his 
Tile; and being, wholly ignorant of Aſtrologie, poſition and influences of the 
Celeftial bodies, the Days, Winds, Weather, Equinoxes and courſe of the Heavenly 
Orbs (like Bruits) paſs over without obſervation, benefit, or prevention of their 
eftefts. Tothis purpoſe (though much more at large) Vitruvizs : But by this 
you may ſee how neceflary it is, that an accompliſh'd Mafter-builder ſhould 
be furniſh'd beyond the Vulgar, -and I have been the longer in the repetition, 
not only that 1 may advance his repuration, and for encouragement ; but to 
(hew 


and Architeure. 
ſhew that in the proper notion, and as the grear Plato has fomewhere detin'd 
him, Nullus Architefius utitur manuum opert, ſed utentibus preefl, No Archite& is 
to be prefum'd for the commonly illiterate Mechanick, (which may bring it in- 
0 OR bur for the Perfon who Superintends and Preſides over him with ſo 
many advantages - Yet neither is this to thedifhonour of the meaneſt of thole 
excellent Workmen who make uſe of their hands and tooles in the grofſer materi- 
als, ſince God himſelf and Nature the univerſal Builders, are by tranſlation true 
ly ſtyl'd ArchiteZis, both as ro what they have excozitated fo wilely, and 
wrought ſo artificially. 

Be this then ſpoken of the Superintendent in particular, whom tor diſtin&i- 
on ſake and the Charatter afſign'd him we may name Architetus Ingenio : 
For fince to the perfeftion of an accomplith'd Building there were three tran- 
ſeendencies required : 1, Strength, 2. Utility, and 3. Beauty, tor the apt Diftri- 
bution, Decor and fitneſs, Symmetrie and Proportion, there was likewiſe necetla- 
ry as many capaciries, and that befides the judicious head there ſhould be a 
ſkilful hand, to which let us add Architeius Sumptuarizs, a tull and overflow- 
ing Purſe : Since he who bears rhis may juſtly be allo ſtyled a Builer, and that 
a maſter one too, as being the Perſon at whoſe Charge, and for whole benefir 
| the Fabrick, 1s ereted, and it is indeed the primum mobile which both begins 
and conſummates all defigns of this narure; for it that ingredient come once to 
fall ſhort, Men build their Monuments, inſtead of their Houſes, and leave marks 
of diſhonour, for 7ables of renown, Homo iſte capit 4dificare, G nequivit perficere, 
This man began to build, and was not able to finiſh, Yet thus have I known 
ſome excellent Perſons abus'd, who truſting ro the Computation of either 
diſhoneſt, or un{kilful Artiſts, have been forc'd to defilt, fit down by the lols, 
and ſubmit to the reproach : Bur fo it ſeemes would not the Greeks ſuffer 
themſelves to be over-reach'd, when thoſe great Builders the Epheſians (who i«. 
knew ſufficiently what a miſchief it was to the Publick, as well as to private 
men) ordain'd it for a Law, That if a Clerk. undertook a Work, and ſpent 
more then his Calculation amounted ro, he ſhould be obliged to make it good 
out of his own Eſtate, whileſt they moſt liberally and honourably rewarded 
him if either he came within what was firſt defign'd; or did nor much exceed 
it. And this was eſteem'd fo reaſonable (upon conſideration how many no= 
ble Perſons had been undon, and magnificent Struftures lett imperte&) that 
Vitruvius writing to the great Auguſtus concerning this ſubject, withes the ſame 
Conſtitution were in force at Rome alſo. But thus I have done with our 
Architefus Sumptuarius, 1 come to the 

Mamuarias the third and laſt, but not the leaſt of our Subſrdrartes, for in him 
I comprehend the ſeveral Artizans and Workmen, as Maſons, Stone-cutters, 
Quarry-men, S culptors, Plafterers, Painters, Carpenters, Foyners, Smiths, Glaziers, 
and as many as are neceſſary for the carrying on of a Building till it be arriv'd 
to the perfeQtion of its firſt Lea, But though it 15 not (as I laid) expected 
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that theſe ſhould trouble themſelves with much Learning,or have any thing to 
do with the Accompliſhments of our Maſters Superintendent ; Yer, fince an 
exaft and irreprochable Piece of ArchiteZlure ſhould be xonowy totins Matheſe,vs 
the Flower and Crown as it were of all the Sciences Mathematical, it were inf. 
nitely defirable that even every vulgar Workman whole calling is converſant 2. 
bout Building, had atrained to ſome degree of competent knowledg in the 
more eaſy and uſeful principles of thole lineary Arts, before they were admitted 
to their freedom, or employed in defignes of moment. And truely, if a 
through inſight of all theſe (as undoubredly they are) be neceſlary toa good 
Artiſt; 1 know no reaſon but ſuch a Perſon (however it hath pleaſed our 
Schools in Univerſities toemploy and decree their Chaires) might with very juſt 
reaſon be alſo number'd inter liberalium diſciplinarum Profeſſores, and not thruſt 
out as purely Mechanical, inter opifices, a converſation hitherro only admitted 
them ; as if talking, and ſpeculation about words, were comparable to uſetul de- 
monstrations : Great pitty I fay it is, thar amongſt the Profeſſors of Humanity 
(as they call it) there ſhould not be ſome Lefures and Schools endow'd and 
furniſh'd with Books, Inſtruments, Plots, Types and Modells of the moſt excel- 
lent Fabricks both in Civiland Military Architefiure, where theſe moſt noble and 
neceſſary Arts might be taught in the Engl; and Vulgar Tongue, recriv'd to 
their proper, and genuine fignifications ; and it is to be hoped, that when 
his Mojeſty ſhall perfe& his Royal Palace of White-Hall according to the de- 
fign, he will in emulation of thoſe Heroes, Francis the Fir}, Henry the Fourth, 
Coſumo de Medices,cheDukes of Urbin, Richlieu and other munificent Spirits,deſtine 
ſome Apartiments for the eaſe and encouragement of the ableſt Workmen in thi, 
as in all other uſeful, Princely and Sumptuous Arts : I mean for Printers, Painters, 
Sculttors, Architefts, &c. by ſuch liberal honoraries as may draw them from all 
parts of the World to celebrate his Majeſty by their works to poſterity, and to 
improve the Nation : For from ſuch a bounty and provifion as this 
Irappears to have been, which made Vitruvius to leave us thoſe his incompara- 
ble Books, that we have now enjoy'd for ſo many ages ; for ſo he acknowledges 
it to the great Auguſtus, Cum ergo eo beneficio ſem obligatus, ut ad exitum vite 
non haberem inopiz timorem, &c. 

I might upon this occaſion ſpeak ſomething here concerning the Matter and 
Form of Buildings, which after the Perſons who undertake them, are their moſt 
ſolid and internal Principles; butl purpoſely paſs them over at preſent, 
becauſe they do not properly belong to this Diſcourſe, but to ſome more 
intire Treatiſe of the whole Art than is yet extant amongſt us, and to be de- 
livered by ſome induſtrious Perſon who ſhall oblige the Nation with a through 
examination of what has already been written by Vitruvins 1. 2. c. 3. ad 9. 
Palladio 1 .c.2.Leon Alberſ 1. 2. c.45. 46. Dan. Barbato 1; 11, Sir H, Wotton in 
his conciſe and uſeful Theorems, &c. and in what ſhall be found moſt beneficial 


did 
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did take this in hand, and advance upon the Prinaples already e{tabliſh'd, 


and not fo acquielce in then) as if there were a Non Ultra Engraven upon 
our Columns like thoſe of Hercules, after which there remained no more to be 
diſcovered ; at leaſt in the apprehenſion of our vulgar Workmen, who tor 
want of ſome more ſolid dire&ions, faithful and caly rules in this nature, fill 
as well whole Cities as private dwellings with rubbageand a thouſand infirmities, 
as by their want of ſkill in the profeffion, with the molt ſhametul incongruities 
and inconveniencies 1n all they take in hand ; and all this tor want of Canons 
to proceed by, and humility to learn, there being hardly a Nation under hea- 
ven more conceited of thetr underſtanding and abilities, and morc [mparient 
of direftion than our ordinary Mechamcks: For let one find never ſo juſt 4 
fault with a Workman, be the fame of what Myſtery tcever, immediately he ſhall 
reply, Sir, 1 do not come hither to be taught my 7rade, I have ſerv'd an Ap- 
prenticeſhip, and have wrought ere now with Gentlemen that have been ſatisfied 
with my work, and ſometimes not without languaye of reproach, or caſting 
down his Tools, and going away in wroth ; tor ſuch I have frequently mer 
withal. I do not ſpeak this to diminiſh in the leaſt trom the capacitie and 
apprehenfion of our Nation who addid themſelves to any of the moſt polite 
and ingenious Profeſſions, but to court them to more civility, and to humble 
the ignorant : For we daily find that when once they arrive to a through-in- 
ſpe&ion and addreſs jn their Trades, they paragon, if not exceed even the moſt 
exquiſite of other Countries ; as we may ſee in that late reformation. and im- 
provement of our Lock-Smiths work, Zoyners, Cabbinet-makers and the like, who 
from very vulgar and pittitul Artiſts, are now come to produce works as curi- 
ous for their filing, and admirable for their dexterity in contriving, as any we 
meet with abroad, and in particular for our 7oyners, they excell all other Na- 
tions whatſoever. | 

Bur as little ſupportable are another ſort of Workmen, who from a good con- 
ceit of their abilities, and ſome lucky jobb (as they call it)do generally ingrofle 
all the work they can hear of, while in the mean time they diſdain almoſt to 
pur their own hands to the 7oole, but for the moſt part eniploy their Apprentices, 
or ſome other ignorant Fourney-men ; as it the fame of their Maſters abiliries 
_ did any thing contribute to the well performance of Work undertaken, 
whileſt in the interim he hardly appears himſelf cill all che faults be flubber'd 
over, the remedy either impoſlible or expenſive, and our Maſter ready to re- 
ceive his Money, which ſuch Gentlemen-Mechanicks commonly conſume on 
eaſe and bravery, being puffed up with an empty conceit of their own abili- 
ties, which (God knows) is very indifferent, and the leſs for want of exerciſe 
and humility : a praftcie ſo contrary to the ulage of all other Nations, that 
even ſuch as by their knowledg in this kind, have mericoriauſly attained to 
the Titles of M:litary Dignity, have notwithſtanding purlued their Employ- 


ments and Callings in perſonal cares and aſſiduous labours, to their eternal 
tame 
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fame ſo long as one Stone ſhall lie upon another in this World ; as I could 
abundantly exemplifie in the works of Cavalieri Fontane, Bramanti, Sanſo. 
vino, Baglione, Bernini, Fiamingo, &c. whoſe egregious labours, both betore, 
and fince the accumulation of their honours, do ſufficiently juſtify what I re- 
part concerning them. And that all fuch may know I reproch no man our 
of ſpleen or the leaſt animoſity to their Ferſons (for ſuch as are not guilty will 
never be offended at my plainnefs, or take this for a Satyre) I cannot bur ex- 
ceedingly redargue the want of more acquaintance in theſe fo necelfary and 
becoming Arts even in moſt of our Nobility and Gentry, who either imagine the 
Study of ArchiteAure an abſolute non-neceſſary, or torlooth a diminution to 
the reſt of their Education, from whence proceeds that miſerable loſs of fo 
many irrecoverable advantages during their Travels in other Countries, as ap- 
pears at their return ; whereas if it were truly confider d, there is nothing 
which does more properly concern them, as it contributes to their external 
honour, then the effe&ts of this illuſtrious Art : Beſides, theſe being Pertons of 
better parts, are moſt likely ro be furniſh'd with the beſt abilities ro learn, 
and fo conſequently enabl'd to examine, and dire& ſuch as they thall fer on 
Work, without reproch either to their conveniency or expence when they at 
any time Build, not forgetting the Ornament and Luſtre which by this means 
rich and opulent Struftures do add to the Commonwealth ; their remaining ar 
this day no one particular, for which Egypr, Syria, Greece, nay Rome her {elf 
(beheld in all there State, Wiſdom, and Splendor) have been more admir'd and 
celebrated, then for the Glory, Strength and Magnificence of their incomparable 
Buildings; and even at preſent, the moſt noble 7outh of Htaly are generally 
ſo well turniſh'd with inſtruftions touching this laudable Art,that che knowledg 
of Architefiure (and to ſpeak properly in its tearms oc.) is univerſal, and fo 
cheriſh'd, even in men of obſcure extraftion, that (as 1s already inſtanc'd) 
Architects (1 mean the Manuary as well as Ingeniary) have been, and are yet 
often rewarded with Fnighthood, and the Art profeſs'd as a moſt becomming 
and neceilary accompliſhment in divers of their Academies : Add to this the 
Examples of ſomany great and illuſtrious Perſons as (without the numeration of 
_ thoſe our Maſter has recorded in the Preface to his ſeventh Book) I might here 
bring upon this Theater famous for their ſkill and encouragement of this ſump- 
tuous Art: Emperours, Kings, Popes, Cardinals and Princes innumerable, who have 
all of them leftus the permanent Monuments of it in the ſeveral places of their 
Dominions, beſides the infinite advantage of well managing of great and pub- 
lick expences, as well as the moſt private and Oeconmical, an handſom and 
we'! contriv d houſe being built at a far leſs charge, than commonly thoſe 
irregular congeſtions, rude and brutiſh inventions, which generally to deform 
and wcommode the ſeveral habitations of our Gentry both in City and 
Country. 
But I have done, and I hope all that love and cheriſh theſe Arts, and par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly that of ArchiteFure, will not be offended at this Zeal of mine in be. 
ſpeaking their eſteem of it, fince it I have faid any thing in reproof of che 
errours either of the Perſons who pretend to it, orof the Works which they do 
ro its diſgrace ; I have only ſpoken it that both may be. reformed and 
made the betrer. Bur leaſt whileſt 1 thus difcourte of the Accompliſhments 
of our Artiſts, and defetts of the Pretenders, I my {elf be found Logodedalus, 
and as they ſay, Architefius Verborum only, I proceed from the Ferjan co the 
Thing. 

Architefura, deriv d from the Greek Subſtantive "Aggarexmirriug , and 4 
which is by ſome taken for the Art it ſelf, by others tor the Work , edificio oy 
ipſo 0 opera, by us for both, is thus defin'd; Scientia pluribus d; iplinis,0o Va- 
riis eruditiombus ornata,cujus judicio orofumtar omnia que a ceteris artibus perficiun- 
tur, opera. Architefiure (ſays our Maſter Vitruvins) is a Science qualified with 
ſundry other Arts, and adorn'd with variety of Learning, to whoſe judgment 
and approbation all other Works of Art ſubmit themſelves. Or rather 
in ſhort and as effeQual, cujus preceptis diriguntur, W judicio probarttur, 8c. 
for ſo it ſeems to be more explicite, ſince in a Georetrical Problem there are 
both the Conſtru&ion, or Dire&tion Operis factendi, which theſe Precepta define ; 
and alſo, the Demonſtration or Probation Operis jam fadti, which is ſpecified by 
the Fudicium 1n the Vitruwian definition. I conceive therefore the firſt part ro be 
the more Eſſential and inſeparable ; the latter to be but the reſult of the former, 
and no more ingredient into the Art then the image of a Mans tace in a Glaſs is 
conſtitutive of him. | 

Bur to forbear any farther gloſs, you ſee what a large dominion it has, and I 
might go on: Ea naſcitur ex fabrica 69 ratiocinationeto ſhew thar ſhe is the Daugh- 
ter of Building, and Demonſtration: Then, (tor ſol afteS to render it)thatBuilding Demon | 
33 the reſult of an aſtduous and manual praflice upon apt materials according tothe Mo- "M 
del propounded; and laſtly, that our Ratiocination #4 an ability of explicating what we 
have done by an account of the juſt proportions; In a word.it is the Art of Building well, 
that is, handſomly, ſolidly,and uſefully ; for foro omit many other Elogies and Defi- 
nitions) I find it eſtabliſhd;and therefore the learning of our 'Archite& without 
the diligence of our Workman, umbram, non rem conſecuta videtur, may ſerve to 
rear a 7abernacle, not build a Zemple, there being as much difterence between 
ſpeculation and prafiice in this Art, as there is between a Shadowand a Subſtance ; 
but with what advantages thoſe perſons proceed who both know, and can ap- 
ply, I have already demonſtrated ; and when we confider that the whole Art 
confiſts in the moſt exatt and elegant order imaginable, it is not to be won- 
dered there have been ſo few able men of the Profeſſton : Sir H. Wotton, who rec- 
kons thoſe two parts for one, chat is, the fixing of the Modelto a full expreſſion 
of the firſt [Jea, paſſes (with our Maſter) to the ſpecies or kinds of this diſpoſt- 
tim ; whoſe learned names fince our politer Workmen do commonly retain, 
1 think meer to interpret for the benefit of the leſs knowing. The firſt 1s, 
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wheres = Tchnography, by which we are to underſtand the very firlt Deion and Ordi- 
nance of a Work or Edifice, together with every partition and opening, drawn 
by Rule and Compaſs upon the Area or Floor, by Artiſts often call'd the Plan 
or Plat-forme 25 in our reddition of the Paralle] : The Greeks would name ir 
Lywec acer Veſtigi deſcriptio, or rather Veſtigium operis, the ſuperficial effor- 
mation of the future Work,which our Ground-plot does fully interpret. This 
is properly the Talent 'and Work of the chief ArchitefF or Surveyor himſelf 
(and indecd the moſt abſtruſe and difficult) by which he exprefles his con- 

ion and Idea for the judicious collocation, 1doneons and apt diſpoſition, 
right caſting and contrivement of the ſeveral parts and Rooms according to 
cheir diſtin@ offices, and wſes ; for as Ordination imports the quantity, ſo does 
this the quality of the Building. To this ſucceeds 

Orthopraphy , or the ere elevation of the ſame in face or front deſcrib'd in 
meaſure wpon the former {ea : Some do by this comprehend the ſides like- 
wife (bur ſo will not 1) to be feen as well within as without the Model, Ir 
is in truth but the ſimple repreſentation of that part oppoſite to the eye of the 

” beholder, and thence by Rtalians I Alzato or Þ impiedi, facciata and Frontif- 
. piece, without ſhadows or other deceptions, and the ſecond ſpecies of diffoſrtion. 
Thelaft is, 
Serxogre- Scenopraphy, or (as ſome) Sciagraphy, which is the ſame objeZ7 elevared upon 
che ſame draught and center in all its optical flexures, dimmuntons and ſhadows, 
rogether with a fore-ſhortning of a third fide, fo as the whole Sr{zd of rhe Edi- 
fice become viſible in Perſpeftive (as they ſay) becauſe compoſed of the three 
principal /ines uſed in that Art, wiz. that of the Plan or Plot, belonging to the 
firſt 1:2 ; that of the Horizon or eye-line, which denotes the ſecond; and the 
 Tineof diſtance which makes the thiad with all its adumbrations and ſhadowings, 
Probile. Which diſtinguiſhes it from what they call the Profile fignified by the edging 
ſtroaks and contours only , without any of this ſolid finiſhing. From theſe 
«Os hree [eas it is, that fame Eurythmia, and Venuſta ſpecies fdificii does reſult 
which creates that agreeable harmony berween the ſeveral dimenſions, fo as 
nothing ſfcems diſproportionate, too long for this, or too broad for that, but 
correſponds in a juſt and regular Symmetry and concent of the Parts with the 
whole, as the due make of each member in the body denominates the com- 
pleatneſs of che figure, be it in Statue, or the Life. Laſtly, 

Decor, which is not only where the habitat, and habitation ſuite, ſeeing 
thatis many times accidental ; but where a Building, and particularly the Or- 
naments thereof, become the ſtation, and occaſion, as Vitruvius exprelly ſhews 
in appropriating the ſeveral Orders to their natural affetions ; ſo as he would 
not have ſet a Corinthian Colunm at the Entrance of a Prifon, nor a Tuſcan before 
the Portico of a Church, as ſome have done among tis with no great regard to 
the decorum : Here therefore it is, that the Fudgment of an Architect ought to 


be conſulted. ſince even in the diſpoſition of the Officesof our moſt private 
houſes 


Ornthogre- 


$Symmetria 


Decor, 
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houſcs,we find no where greater abſurdities committed, whileſt we many times; 
find the. Hitchin where the Parlour ſhould have been; and that in the firſt and 
beſt ſtory, which ſhould have been damned to the lowermoſt and the wort. 
Philander ſeems to be in ſome doubt whither the Archite did after all this 
make a Model of his future Work, but reſolves it in the affirmative for many rea. **** 
ſons, ita enimfutura deprehenduntur errata, v9 minimo inpendio, nulloque incommodo, 
&c. for ſo (fates he) future errors may be timely prevented, with little coſt; and 
without any trouble before the remedy prove incorrigible, There is nothing 
certainly ſpar'd to leſs purpoſe , and more to the detriment of Builders then 
the ſmall expence of making this Prototype , which I would have fram'd with 
all its Orders, and Dimenſions, by the affiſtance of ſome ſkillful 7 »yner., or other 
ingenious Artiſt 1n ſome light material, which may be to reniove, uncover 
and take 1n pieces, for the' intuition of every Contignation, Partition, Paſſage, 
and Aperture without other adulterition by Painting or Gaudy artifice, but in 
the moſt ſimple manner as Sir H. Wotton prudently adviſes, for reaſons moſt 
material and unanſwerable ; bur from all which we may dedrice how abſo- 
lutely neceffary it is, thatan Archite have more than a vulgar dextericy in the - 
Art of Deſwning and Drawing, Que autem conferant, imo, que ſint Architefio 
penitus neceſſaria ex artibus, hac ſunt, Pitura 5 Mathematica ; in ceteris dofiuſne 
ſet, non laboro + So the Patriarch, lib. 9. upon that of our Maſter, lib, 1. c. 1; 
Peritus Graphidos, &c. and then concludes, Neceſſaria igitur eſt Architeflo Gra- 
phidig (1.e.) deſignationts ut Itali dicunt peritia, as being a thing alrogether indi- 
ſpenſable ; bur of this already, for by the Method of this Inſtitution I ſhould 
now proceed to the more particular diſtributions of this Art, whither in re- 
ſpe@ to private or publick Buildings, but I leave it for the next Edition of 
what remains of the incomparable Pallagdio, when either by the ſame it is be- 
gun, or by ſome other charitable hand, it ſhall be caught to ſpeak Engliſh ; 
and the title of this Diſcourſe, which minds me of a through explanation of the 
more dificult tearms of this Art, for being principally, if not only converſant 
about the five Orders and their Ornaments (the ſubje& of our learned Parallel) 
calls me back toa diſtin& Survey of them, and I will begin at the Foundation, 
Properly Foundation 1s the very Cofer or ground-bed ſearch'd ad ſolidum.gs in Fandants 
folido, as our Maſter. adviſes, and upon which a wiſe man would only Build 
and raiſe the Proto-ſubſtruftion, or firſt beginning of his Wall; This the 
Greeks call d, 
Stereobata for its artificial firmenels, as immediately lucceeding the under- $reue. 
filling ofthe former (for ſo we name thoſe dry Materials upon the Surtace) to © 
be the Bafes of the whole Eaifice : 1 am not ignorant that ſome contend 2- . 
bout this Office, confounding it with the Stylobata and Pediſtals of Columns, 
aſſigning them a regular thickneſs of halte as much more as the Orders they 
ſupport z and then the Htalians call it the Zoccolo, Pillow or Pie (becaule of its 
Cubique and ſolid figure :) Burt I rather cake ir for the Baſamento of: the _ 
S 2 whic 
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which 1 would therefore rather augment than contrad to that ſtinted dimen- 
fion : The Reverend Daniel Barbaro, c. 8. 1. 2. deſcribes us all the kinds ot. 
them, and calls this in particular (and which confirmes this divifion) the 
conceiled part, or fondatio in imo: And then by this elegant diftinfiion defines 


Swaftere. Strufiura to be that of Fronts ; Infiruftion, that of the middle parts ; and Sub- 
Subfrathe ftruffion, of the lower ; though this laſt notion does likewiſe many times im- 


port ſome vaſt and magnificent Building, for fo Baldys has cited that paſſage 


| in Liz. 1. 6. where he names the ſtately Capital a Subftrutiion only, and other 
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Authors Subſtrufiiones inſanas, for ſuch vaſt andenormous Fabricks : But that 
we may not omit the Pegiſtal (though of rarer uſe amongft the Artients) I come 
next to the 

Stylobata; For our Pediſtal is vox Hybrida (a very mungrill) not 2 Stylp, ag 
ſome imagine, but 2 Stands, and is taken for that ſolid Cube, or ſquare which 
we already mentioned to be that to the Column impoſed, which the Superſiry- 
fiure is to this. It is likewiſe call'd 7runcus the Trunk(though more proper- 
ly taken for the ſhaft or body of an Order) contained between the Cornice and 
Baſe (for Pediftals have likewiſe thoſe Ornaments inſeparably) alſo Abacus, 
Dado, Zocco, &c. which is ſometimes Carv'd with baf-relievo in Hiſtorical Em- 
blems, as that of 7rajans at Rome ; Popgio, from its office of ſupporting, and 
then 'ris conſtantly adorn'd with a Cornice confiſting of a Cymatium on a Corona 
with Lifts, and ſometimes Scotia or ſhallow cavittes and an addition of an upper 
Zocco or Plinth of a ſmaler hollow and part of the Cymatium, upon which the 
Scamilli inpares Vitruviant were ſet, if defign'd for Statues : Or, if without, for 
Columns. The Baſe has likewiſe an Ornament of a Cymatium inverted upon 2 
Plimth, as may be ſeen in the Corinthian Stylobata. Bur, as we affirm'd, the 
Antients did ſeldom uſe Pediftals unleſs where Railes and Baluſlers were requi- 
ſite, and Parapet walls for Meniana, Pergolas and Balconies, and where they 
ſerv'd for Podia or poſaries of a leaning-height for which they had a flight 
Cornice afſign'd them ; and this minds me of the -T3\a among the Greeks, as 
indeed ſeeming to have been deriv'd from the Eaſtern ">$ uſed, and to the 
Fews (weread) enjoyn'd upon their flat-roofed houſes, theſe balufters being in 
truth but a kind of petty Columns under. the Railes or Architrave be- 
tween Pediſial and Pediflal for that moral reaſon, the ſecurity of the Walkers, 
eſpecially at what time they uſed to ſpread Tents upon them, as frequently they 
did : But if (as we faid) for the better eminence of Figures, then with the 
impoſition of | 

Scamilli impares, of which there is ſo much contention amongſt our hyper- 
critical Archite&s, though in fine they prove to be bur certain Zoecos or Blocks 
elevating the reſt of the members of an Order, Column, Signum or Statue from 
being drowned or loſt to the Eye, which may chance to be plac'd below their 
Horizon; that is, beneath the Proje&ures of the Stylabata Cornices and other 
Saillies, by an agreeable reconciliation of Geometry with the Opticks : In a word, 
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the Peditals of Statues do well expreſs rhem, and thoſe halfe-round elevations, 
or other unequal eminencies upon the Stylobata, be they one or more Plinths 
like fo many ſteps ſucceeding one another for the advantage of what ſtands 
upon them. Bur to proceed to the Orders and their ſeveral Members as they 
naturaly rite in Work. 

The Baſe deniv'd from the Greek, Verb Bair imports the ſuſtent, prop ec. 
or foot of a thing, and is in Architeure taken not for the lowermoſt member of 
an Order, but for all the ſeveral ornaments and mouldings fromthe Apophypes or 
riſing of the Columns ſhaft, to the Plinth : Sometimes allo tor the Spire, which 
lying on the Plinth like the Corte of a Cable derives thence irs name, rhough 
ſomething improperly methinks, conſidering theſe members do not run Spiral 
bur obliquely rather and i orbem : In ſum, the Baſs is to the Column and its 
Entablature, what the Stylobata is to the Baſis, and the Stereobata to the Pedi- 
fat, But to come toecach particular, 

The Plinth is the firſt, and very loweſt member of the Baſe. The Word 
denotes a Brick or ſquare_Zyle of which happly they were uſually made, but ra- 
ther for the reſemblance, becauſe of the weight it was to bear, and therefore 
more probably of ſomething more ſolid to preſerve the foot of the Column 
from rotting, when firſt Pillars were made but of the rapering bodies of Trees, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter : Plimth is likewiſe taken for a like member about 
the Capitel, but then always with its adjun&, the Plinth of the Capitel, &c. be- 
cauſe placed juſt above the Echinus as in the Doric, Ovolo or quarter round in 
the other Orders. The halians familiarly name it Orlo, which importing a 
round Welt, Hem or Brim, methinks is not clo properly applied to it. The 
next is, 

Torus, the third member of the Baſecof which there 1s ſuperior and inferior in the row. 

Baſes of all theOrders,theTuſcan excepted )comes from wet denoting the round- 

neſs and ſmoothneſs of it 3 7orus enim quicquid rotundum, or rather as Scaliger, 

quod artificialiter elaboratur vg tornetur, becauſe artificially made ſo; but why 

nor from its fwelling and brawnineſs: It much reſembles the ſhape of a round 
Cuſhion, torques or Wreath, thence 5iGxg , and the impoſer! weight makes it 

ſeem to ſwell out as if indeed it were ſtuffed, and that with reaſon fay the Critics 

for the more caſy and ſafe pofirion of the 

Trochile, from Tetye or Tevye a rundle or Pully-wheele which it much re- r,vww. 
ſembles,and is that Cavity appearing next to the Zorus: The taltans name it Ba- 
Mme, or more properly Cavetto, and Cortice, tanquam baculi cortex, the hollow 
rind of a Tree, as Barbaro. Our Workmen retain the antient Scotia, from «.,u. 
Sxdlic, its obſcurity proceeding from the ſhade of the hollownelſs, but more 
vulgarly they call ir the Caſement, and it is ever the Cavity between the for- 
mer Zoruss, and alfo beneath the Doric Cornice feparated from the' plain 
Margen or regula cal'd Merntum ind Corona by a ſmall Cymatium, or ſometimes 2 


Lift only : The Capital letter C. is a perfeft reſemblance of this Moulding, and 
it 


Spire, 


Plinthus. 
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it is indeed frequently bordured or rather ſhut in with Jifts, Laſtly, 


Ages. The Aftragal, which beſides divers other things (as the Septem ſting Ver- 


Column. 


Eniefs. 


Apopbyger. 


tehre neer the neck) has here its analogy from that bone a little above the 
Heel, whence the French name it the Talon or Heel it ſelte (as our Author of 
the Parallel) nor improperly ; . but by the Italians i Tondino being a kind of 
halfe Zorus, ſometimes wrought in the richer Orders like an over-caſt hem or 
edg to the larger ore, which frequently is plac'd between, as in the Honich Baſe 
with two Scotias, and ſometimes (though rarely) juſt abour the Plinth of the 
Baſe,as ſome marſhal it; Otherwhiles again it is taken for the Cinfure or Coller 
next the Hypotrachelium and diminution of a Column lifted on both edges ; 
and it runs alſo under the Echinus of the Jonick. Our Engliſher of Hans 
Bloome names it a Boltell, or Fillet in any part of a Fillar, but I rake a Fillet to 
be more flat, this more ſwelling and (as I ſay) Z7orus-like. Moreover we 
ſometimes find it dividing the Faſcia of the Corinthian Architrave where it is 
wrought in Chapletts and Beads or Berries ; and finally in two places, both a- 
bove and beneath the Liſts joyning immediately to the Square or Die of a Fe- 
diftal where Stylobata is introduced ; and fo we have done with the ornaments 
and mouldings of the Baſe. 

The Columns are next, which being of five denominations or 0rgers are to 
Architefts what the Modes be in Muſick, and the Carminum genera among Poets, 
all Buildings whacſoever being under the regiment of ſome one of them, or ar | 
leaſt ought to be. It is here properly that round and long Cylinder diverſly 
named by Authors, Scapus, Vivo,Tige,Shaft ,Fuft,Zrunke, &c. containingrfhe bo- 
dy thereof from the Spire of the Baſe,or lately mention'd Aftrapal, to the Capitel - 
Sometimes for the ſubſtance and thickneſs of the botrom of the Pillar, and in 
Authors tor the Checks of a Door Secundum Cardines & Antepagmenta, of which 
conſult the learned Balzus in the Word Replo de Sig. Voc. Vitr. alſo the perpen- 
dicular Poſt of a Winding-ſtaires; but for the moſt parr for that ſolid of a 
Column which being divided into three parts, has (as ſome delight co forme 
them, but without any reaſon or good authority) an Entaſis or Swelling, and 
under the Collerine or Cimbia of the Capitel, a Contra&ure and comely dtminu- 
tion, by workmen call d the breaking of the Pillar. Bur the primary iſſue or 
riſe of the Shaft next the Aftragal and neather Cinfture is call d the Apophyges 
from the Greek word 'Amwpuyy, becauſe in that part the Column taking as it 
were a riſe, ſeems to emerge and fly from the Baſes like the proceſſus of a bone 
in a mans leg; and fo it is now and then applyd ro the Square of Pediſtals 
likewiſe. In ſhort, 'tis no more then the rings or feruls heretofore uſed at 
the extremities of Wooden Pillars, when formerly they were made of that ma- 
terial, to preſerve them from ſplitting, afterward imitated in Stone-work as 
an mſeparable part thereof'; and thence doubtleſs it is they took their origi- 
nal contration': Such trees as grew in the moſt upright tenor and comely di- 
minution, being choſen for this employment, | | 

Theſe 
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Theſe being relembl'd in Stone (that is of one entire one) by Solile were 
diſtinguiſh'd trom che Strudiles, or were ſuch Pillars as wete compoun- 
ded of many : 

- Bur it is not here only that theſe rings have chaps, but next the above de- 
{crib'd Aftragal likewiſe,and where-cverencounter'd by the names of Anmlns, 
Cinita, Combia, Liftello, Fillets, Regula, 8&c. broader or more narrow as belt 
ſuits with the conſecutive member ; like thoſe very ſmall Liftellos or Anmlets 
under the Echinus of the Doric Capitel, by the alians call'd Gradetti, Degrees, 
and by rhe interpreters of P. Lomazzo, Rulers ; and fo in like manner the 
Cimbia beneath the Aftragal immediately above the Contrafion. Bur Repnlx 
and Fillets are ſomewhat larger in places where they edg ahd ſhut in the Cy- 

matium of a Cornice, Abacus, or Voluta: Moreover 1 note, that Liſtello and Cint#a 
are broader than Anmles which I taketo be the very leaſt of all the Mon. 
ings in an Order. 

Now, before we enter upon our Capitel, which ſeems to be the next colle- 

&ive Member ; we may do well to obſerve, that the ſeveral Parts, Members and 
Projetiures we have hitherto deſcrib'd, and ſuch likewiſe as remain, receive 
all cheir dimenfions, and proportions from one univerſal Scale, call d by our 
Artiſts the Module, which though ſufficiently deſcrib'd in the beginning of the 
Parallel, Ithink fit to interpret once for all, ro imploy the Senidiameter of a 
Column of any Order at the riſe of its Shaft upon the ſuperior member of the 
Baſe, and divided into thirty equal parts which we call Minztes. The Tearm in Vie wines: 
truvius ſeems tobe Ordinatio, which he explaines modice Commodites, and 1 take 
tor a Module, part or quantityby wich to calculate, adjuſt and compoſe the yawn, 
reſt of the Members of an Order : For inſtance, In the Joc Cokim the Diameter of 
the thickeſt part is that proportion, as if ir have 14. ſuch Modules, the 
Baſe ſhall challenye One, and ſo the reſt of the parts according ro their (everal 


proportions. Note, that to diſtinguiſh it from Model (by which 1 would figni- 


fie the ſolid Zype or repreſentation of a Building) 1 readl it Module with the 


fifth Vowel as the former is with the ſecond. 


Towards the upper part or diminution of a Column (which is always the 
leſs abated if very tall (as is alfo to be obſerved in the Chanellmg of thofe Or- 


_ ders where Tis proper) becauſe the diſtance efteQts that in them, which Art 


produces in the lower) is the 

Hypotrachelium, which from the Greek Cote) toy colli pars infra cervicem 1pm 
denotes the neck of the Column, being that part of Scapws below the Aftragal : *** 
It is as *rwere the Freeze of the Capitel,and fo by ſome tearm'd, as alto the Coller 
and Gorgerin, where the Pillar ſeems as if it were (trangled, and may well be 
taken for a part of the Capitel it ſelhaving both in the 7uſcan and Doric another 
Anmlus or Cinfla about it next tothe 

Ecbiraes, a Bottle cut with an'eds, as in our Bloom tis rudelycxplaind : Tc 


1s indeed a quarter round.and ſometimes more, ſwelling above the Cinfts res.and © 
commonly 


nintd. 


Valats, 
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commonly next tothe Abacus, Carv'd with Ovals and Darts (by our Workmen 
call'd Epps and Ankers as little politely) which 1s frequently ſhut up with a 
ſmaller Pb of Beads and Chaplets, or like ornament ; bur fo adorn'd, it com- 
monly runs under the Ionic Voluta and that of the Compoſita, and next rhe Doric 
Abacus ; as in that ſingular example of the 7rajan Column it creeps under the 
Plinth of the Capitel. Such as pretend to Etymologies tor every thing they 
hear, will have it 551@- mzg 70 £5610, OF aweye favroy becauſe of a kind 
of ſelf contraftion ; others more rationally from the reſemblance and rough- 
neſs inthe Carving 2x4vv TecoTre@> as briſtling with its darts like a Hedg-bup - 
Under this,as we faid, is a ſmaller Bracelet again which incircles the Capite] un- 
der the Voluta in the Compoſita taken for the Fuſerole; and fo likewiſe in the other 
Orders where the Ovolo or Echinus properly enter, having a ſmall moulding be- 
neath it by Palladio nam'd Gradetto, but of this already : In the Corinthian an 
Echinus frequently comes in twixt the Corona and Dentell:. 

The Voluta, or as we tearm it properly enough, the Scraul, 1s not the derj- 
vative of any Greek Word, but the Latine, Voluta, q Volvendo, tor that it in- 
deed ſeems to be roll'd upon an Axzor Staff; It is the principal, and only 
appropriate member of the fonic Capitel in imitation of a temal Ornament, as 
both our Mafter Vitruvius, and the Author of the Parallel have learnedly il[u- 
ſtrated. The Face of it is call'd Frons the fore-head a little hollow'd be- 
tween the Edg or Liſt, and the Return or Pillow betwixt the Abacus and Echi- 
us reſembles the fide-plaited treſſes of Womens haire, to defend as ir were the 
Ovolo from the weight of the Abacus (over which the Foluta hangs) and ſupe- 


_ rior Members, by the ſame reaſon as was intimared in the 7orus of the Baſe. 


. There are alſo Voluta's in the Corinthian and Compounded Capitels, but they 
confiſt rather of certain large Stakes after a more Groteſco defigne, as may be 
gathered from thoſe Rams horns in the Capitel of the Columns taken our of the 
Bathes of Diocleſtan : and in truth they are only rhe pretty flexures and ſcrow!- 
ings of Vitici like the tendrells of Vines, whereof the four larger ones bend under 
the Horns or corners of the Abacus, the other four of lefler fize, jult under the 
middle of the Arch thereof, beneath the flower - then the hotrom or foot of 
the Calathus or Panier (for that's divided into three equal parts as will here- 
afrer appear) ſhews in front two entire Leaves, and as many half ones, viz, at 
the anples, and *twixt thoſe again two Stalkes, which,with a tall one 1n the mid- 
dle (that touches the midſt of the Arch where (as we ſaid) it purs forth a flower 
upon the brimm of the Abacus) make in all ſoteen in number. To be yet as 
accurate as may be in ſo nice and florid an Ornament, theſe Leaves did of old 
reſemble either the Acanthus(thougha little more indented and diſguiſed)from 
the inventor Callimachus,or (as ſome) the Oliveand Palmes, for ſo it is warranted 
by Villalpandus from that Capitel of his deſcription ſtanding in the Temple of 
Solomon, Art the extreams of theſe leaves do iflue the Caules, and Codds break- 


ing with the Helices, the reſt of the Stalkes adorn'd and furnith'd with budds 
and 


and Archite&ures. 

and tender foliage by the diſcretion and invention of the ingenious Career, 
But the dominecring Zendrells and Flexures confilt of greater, or (maller V4. 
lutas, emerging from between the Abacus and Echinus in ſmaller Leaves and 
Stalkes, middling, and inferior toliage,as they are diftinguith'd by Workmen in 
the three above nam'd diviſions of the Calathus ; bur inſtead of thoſe Helices, 
at our Corinthian hornes, the Compoſita has her Voluta much more reſembling 
the fonica, and in lieu of thoſe, divers Capricious fantfies, as Horſes-heads, Ea- 
gles, and the like ; ſed ea doftis non probantur, they are rejected by all good Ar- 
chitefs, ſays Philander. 

Now the Center or Eye of the Jonic Voluta is made by Artiſts with a Ca 
thetus, which (not over nicely to diſtinguiſh from Perpendicular becauſe 
the operation of them proceeds from diſtin& tearms) is meant by a Line let 
down from above, interſefing the Line of the Collar ( as 'tis demonſtrated in 
Chap. 24. of the Parallel, with the Hiſtory of its inveſtigation) and that ſmall 
circle at this point of interſe&ion1s Metaphorically Oculus,the Eye,trom whence 
the perfeft turning of the Voluta has been after an exquiſite manner (though 
by few obſerv'd and praftis'd) found out ; it being here indeed that our Work 
man will be pur to the exerciſe of his Arithmetick, as appears by that accurate 
Calculation in Nicholas Goldmanus's reſtitution of this becomming ornament, 
Laſtly 

The Abacus (from x3 or &Bcxy which ſignifies a ſquare Trencher, or 
Table)is that quadrangular piece commonly accompanied with a Cymatium, and 
ſerving in ſtead of a Corona or drip to the Copitel, whereof it is the Plinth and 
Superior, as has already been noted. This it is which ſupports the neather 
Face of the Architrave, and whole Trabeation: In the Corinthian and Compoſita 
the Corners of it are namd the Hornes, the intermedial Sweep and Curvature 
the Arch, which has commonly a Roſe or ſome pretty Flower Carv'd in the 
middle of it. 

Thus we have finiſh'd that Head of our Column, which being taken in ge- 


neral for all theſe Members together, is commonly diſtinguiſh'd by the name of 


Capitel, taken, I ſay, for the intire Ornament from the Aſtragal and firſt Cinfure 
of it,to the Plinth which bears up the Architrave : Bur it 13 notto be omitred, 
chat the main body of the Corinthian Chapter (of which we have given a large 
deſcription under the 7itle of Voluta) confiſts of a Bell, or Basket rather, 
which is that plain and ſolid part under the Caulicult, Stalks and F lowers alrea- 
dy mention'd, and which in order to their triple Series of Foliage (which ſeems 
ro include and ſhadow the body of it as 'ris repreſented in that curious deſigne 
of Callimachus's invention) is divided into three equal parts : Bur of this 2- 
boundantly. There is likewiſe another Capitel, or rather a Diminurive of it,by 
the Greeks call'd z«px>i51ov, which does not only fignifie (as ſometimes) the 
former Calathus and Basket, but more properly that Braid 'or Liſt above 
the Trighphin the Freeze. 
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Moreover, to the bodies or Shafts of ſome Colunms appertain 
Striges, which (not to infiſt upon what the Learned Voſſius and other C;. 
tics have contended) are thoſe excavated Channells, by our Workmen call'd 
F lutings and Groeves * Theſe are particularly aftetted to the Jonic Order (rare! y 
the Doric) uti flolarum rug#,in imitation of the Plaits of Womens Robes, as our 
Mafter reſembles them ; and ſome of theſe Charmells we find to go winding a- 
bout Pillars, 8c. but itis not approved. Between theſe are the Strie, we may 
properly Engliſh them Rates or Beames; which being twenty (or as ſome 24.) in 
number.are thoſe plain ſpaces between the Flutings in the Donic, Doric,Corinthian 
and Compoſed Orders ; which three laſt have (with ſome ſmall difference) bor- 
row'd this Ornament from the Ionic. And in ſome of thoſe (as in that Diocle- 
ſtan Doric Example)they are ſomade.as to reduce the Rays toa ſharp edg only, 
by their contiguity without any ſpaces at all, But ſometimes we find the 
Striges to be fill'd up with a ſwelling, a third part from the Baſe, and theſe we 
may call Stav'd, or CabÞ'd-Columns ; tor fo I think fir to interpret the French 
Embaſtone, and Alberti's Rudens. Thus we find ſome Corinthian Pillars often 
treated ; the Stria being commonly a third or fourth part of the widneſs of 
the Flutings, and diminiſhing with the Contratiion of the Scapus, unleſs the Shaft 
be very high, in which caſe the diſtance does it without the ayd of the Work- 
man ; ſometimes alſo we have ſeen them totally filled. Woe ſhould now come 
to the Entablature, but a word of . oh 
Pillafters, call'd in Greek, Paraftate, and by the Italians Membretti, for Modul 
and Ornament obſerve their entire Columns if they ſtand alone ; but fo they 
do not tor their prominencie, which being to gain room, reduces them ſome- 
times to the ſquare, whereof the narrower fide is frequently applied to Walls, 
by which alone ſome will only have them to differ from Pillars themſelves ; 
but that ought to be underſtood of ſuch as have no Enpofis and Arches, upon 
which occaſions the Lights they let in do much govern their proportions, as 
Palladio has judiciouſly ſhew'd in /. r. c. 13. &c. Likewiſe, where they hap- 
pen to be at Angles, and according to the ſurcharg'd weight ; and therefore a 
Ruſtic ſuperficies (as Sir H. Wotton has diſcreetly obſervid) does beſt become 
them, as well as a greater latitude, for ſo they have ſometimes been enlarg'dto 
almoſt a whole vacuity ; unleſs where for their better fortifying, we find haf, 
and ſometimes whole Columns applied to them. Where they ſupport large 
Cornices and Freezes in Wainſcoted Rooms they do properly and handſomly, 
provided their due proportions be obſerved,without thoſe ridiculous diſguiſe- 
ments of Pediftals and idle fancies which we find frequently wrought about 
them, Alſo in Chimny-pieces, Fronts of Buildings, Galleries, and Door-cafes 


from whence they were nam'd Ante : The 
Impoſts (by Vitruvius call'd Incumbe) which I mention'd, are nothing but 
their Capitels or more protub*rant heads, upon which reſt the ends of the 


Arches ; but where they exceed the Square and regular thickneſs, they were 
nam'd : 


Pile. 
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Pile, and their Quadra's or Tables (as we yet ſee them in antient A/tarsand y,.. 
Monuments) were employ'd for [nſcriptions; but if ſhorter, and more naſfſie, 
they ſerv'd for the Arches of Bridges, tor Buttreſſes and the ſuſtentation of more 
ſolid works. 

Arches confiſt commonly of ſimple haſfe-Circtes, and now and then of ſome 9 
leſſer point, according tothe occaſion ; Ar Venice, Piſa and other Cities in {taly 
they are formd to an incredible and admirable fiarnels by the wonderful ad- 
dreſs of the Workman, tor the eaſe of ſuch as paſs over the Bridpes, and without 
interruption of the Streams, The Maſonry at the tront of thele being cut by 
a peculiar ſlope of the Stone is call d Pennanted, till it corre to joyn with the 

Menſula, which (quaſt per) ſeemes to be locked to the Pennants in guize eſs 
of a Wedg, and theretore by our Artiſts nam'd the Hey-ſtone : Bur if Vaults are 
made, two Arches interſe&, which 1s the ſtrongeſt manner of Cameration, And 
here 1 think not amiſs to note, that the Antients very ſeldom made uſe of Arch- 
ed Doors or Windows, unleſs at the enterance of Cities, and Triumphal intercolumn- 
ations for the more commodious ingrels of Horſe-men armed with Spears, and 
Enfignes, &c. This Barbarity theretore we may look UPON as purely Gottque, 
who "os nothing with reaſon, have introduc'd it into private houſes, 
and been imitated but by coo many of our late Architefis alſo, tothe noſmall 
diminution of the reſt which is better condufted. By [ntercolumnations I do 
likewiſe comprehend all 7erraced and Cloifter'd-Buildings, Porticos, Galleries, 
Atrid's, &c. contiguous to, or ſtanding out from the body of Edifices in which 
caſes they are becommingly proper : And this does naturally lead me toour 
Pillars again, and to conſider the ſpaces between them. 

Intercolumnation ſignifies the diſtance or yoyd berween Pillar and Pillar, wm. 
bur this not ſufficiently explaining the various diſtance of the ſeveral orders ***** 
in work, renders it, even in divers of our Engliſh Authors where they treat of 
this Art, of ſundry denominations : For thus it was uſually call'd 

Inſulata Columna, where a Pillar {ſtood alone like an land or Rock in the ſue 
Sea, the one inviron'd with Ayr as the other with Water : 

Arcoſtylos belonging chiefly ro the Tuſcan Order, was where the Intercolumn- o_ 
ation is very wide, as at the entrance of great Cities, Forts, &c. upon which 
occafions at the leaſt four or five Modules may be allow'd. 

Diaſtylos, though ſometimes improperly taken tor apy [ntercolumnation, 1s pi«ſyie. 
moſt natural to the Doric and may have three or four Diameters, nay ſometimes 
fix in the Jonic, as fitteſt for Gates, Galleries, and Porches of Pallaces or lefler 
Buildings, and thence were call'd Zetraftylos and Hexaſtylos. 

The Syſtylosnam'd alſo Pycnoftylos (as much as to (ay thick of Pillars becauſe _ 
ſcldom alow'd above a Module and an halfe, though ſome diſtinguiſh che firſt * © 
by a Module more) belongs chiefly to the Compoſita, and it was us'd before 
Temples, and other publick and magnificent Works of that nature: But where in 


ſuch ſtruQtures the-tntercolumnation did not exceed two, or two and a quarter(as 
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in the Corinthian and eſpecially the Þonic, the proportion of diſtance was (© 
eſteem'd for its beauty and other perfeRions, that it was by a particular emi- 
nence tearmed Euftylos, as being of all other rhe moſt graceful, Where the 
ſides had ranges of Columns, as in thole large Ayſtas, Porticos, Atrias and Veſti- 
bula of the Greeks and Romans, which were certain Arched or plainely Arcþ;. 
travd buildings in form of Cloyſters and Galleries, commonly ſtanding oy 
from the reſt of che Edifice, and now and then alone, the Antients named ir 
Antyproſiylos, PeriStylos, &c. Theſe (for being already explain'd by Paulus 
Lomatius, and long fince made vulgar) I have only touch'd for the benefit of 
our Country Workmen, who do frequently, even amongſt our Engliſh Tranſ]a- 
tors of Architefonical Treatiſes , meet with thoſe hard names without their 
interpretation ; when they diſcourſe of theſe open and Airy Ornaments, 
whether adjoyning to, and ſupporting more Contignations and Stories; or in- 
vironing them, and prominent from them ; and becaulc it is tor this, that our 
Maſter Vitruvius ſo paſſionately wiſhes that his Archite? ſhould be (as of 
old they ſtyl'd Callimachus) Philotechnos, an induſtrious ſearcher of rhe Sciences, 
which is the ſame that a good Philologer is amongſt our Literat:. 

Moreover inſtead of Columns the Antients (as now the Modern bur too often) 
uſed to place the whole Figures of Men and Women to ſupport and bear up 
intire Cornices, and even huge maſſes of Buildings ; bur of this ar large in Cap. 
22, 53, of the Parallel. Part 1. Theſe they alſo nam'd 7elamones or Atlas's, 
the French Conſoles where they uſually ſet them to ſuſtain the Architrave, which 
for being the next Member in order to the Capitel we come next to explain. 

The Greeks nam'd that Epiſtylium, which we from a mungril Compound of 
two Languages aexn--7rabs (as much as to ſay the principal Beam and Sum- 
mer)or rather from Arcus and 7rabs,call Architrave;Ut velint trabem hanc Arcuz 
vices ſuſtinere qui a Colunna ad Columnam ſinuari ſolet, as Baldus with reaſon trom 
its poſition upon the Column , or rather indeed the Abacus of the Capitel. It is 
the very firſt Member of that which we call Entablature in our tranſlation of 
the Paralle]; and formerly in the Zufcan Order framed tor the molt part of 
Timber in regard of the diſtant Intercolumnation : It is allo frequently broken 
into two or three diviſions, call'd by Artiſts | 

Faſcias, or rather, plain Faces, a little Prominent, the loweſt being ever the 
narroweſt ; Theſe Breaks arriving ſometimes to 17. ſometimes to 18. Minutes 
in breadth, ſome rather chooſe to call Faces then Faſcias, Swatbes, Fillzts or 
Bands, by whichthey are uſually diſtinguiſh'd into firft, ſecond, and third, elpe- 
cially inthe three latter Orders, for in the Tuſcan and Doric they do not lo pro- 
perly enter, though our Parallel yield us two approv'd examples: Thele are 
frequently, and indeed for the moſt part, ſeparated with a ſmall ASragal cut 
into beads or ſum ſuch ſlight Carving ; the Faſcias of the Architrove likewiſe 

curiouſly wrought, as in that wonderful Inſtance of a Corinthian Entablature 


taken out of . Diocleſians Bathes. Faſcia, in the notion I would rather take it, 
6-28 | ſhould 
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ſhould be for that narrower band abour the Tuſcan and other Baſis as ſome 
call it; or rather the ſquare liſt under the ſuperior Torus in ſome Pediſtals 
nam'd Supercilium, and nor properly the 7orus it felt, as in divers Englifh Pro- 
files they erronioutly make it ; tor Supercilium fees to be a kind of Corona or Savercld 
drip to the ſubjacent Members. In Chimneys the Architrave is the Mantle : 
and over the Antepagmenta or Zambs of Doors and Lintells of Windows the Hy- 5m. 
perthyron which the Italians call Soppra frontale, and our Carpenters the King-piece ,0!” 
immediately under the Corona to ſupply the Freeze, eſpeciall y in the Doric 
Order, 

The uppermoſt faſcia of the Architraze tor the moſt part is, and indeed al- 
waies ſhould be (the Zuſcan only excepted) adorn d with a Lyfis, or Lyffs 

Gymatium inverted, which is no more than a wrought or plaine 0-gee as Our cymatus. 
Workmen barbarouſly name it ; The tearm is Kvug nv undyla, and fignifies 
a rouling Wave tothe te whereof it is mqulded, By fome it is call'd 
the Throat, as from the Italian and French, Gola, Geule or Doucine, and of theſe 
there are tao kinds, the firſt and principal hath alwaies irs Cavity above, and 
doth conſtantly jett over the Corona or drip like a Wave ready to fall,and then is 
properly call'd Sima; the other has its hollow below, and is nam'd inverſa : $;ms 
The Letters $ thus placed do reafonably well exprels theſe kind of mouldings, 
which not only enter into the Member of theArchitrave where "tis ever inverted, 
but (as was faid) perpetually above the Corona, where they do frequently en- 
counter and meet together with a ſmall Regula berween them, but then the nea- 
ther is ever the reverſed, and very narrow ; thaugh ofttimes both of chem 
Carv'd and adorn'd with Foliage, &c. 

Cymatium is alſo about the heads of Modilions and conſtitutes a part of them, 
as likewiſe it enters into Abacus,and on Pediſtals as in Stylobate Corona, and the 
Baſe thereof, where we find them both inverted; thaugh I remember to have 
ſeen the upmoſt withthe retfa alſo inthe Cornice above mention'd. Bur in 
ſtead of Cymatium ſeparating the Architrave and Freeze, Tenia qftentimes ſup- 
plies the room, 

Tenia is properly Diadema, a bandlet or ſmall Fillet with which they uſedto | 
bind the head ; or rather thoſe Lemmiſci and rubans which we lee carv'd and * 
dangling at thi ends of Gyrlands. The Interpreter of Hans Bloome names it the 
top of a Pillar, but very inſolently ; it being indeed the ſmall Faſcia part of 
the Doric Architraue ſometimes (bur ſeldom)with a narrow Cymatium, or Regula 
under it, as that runs under the Trighphs : Some call it the neather 7znia (as 
Philander frequently) to diſtinguiſh it from the bandage which compoles the 
Capitelh of the Trighphs and continues between them over the Metops and nor 
ſeldom under a Cawetto or ſmall Cymatium with which Suidas and other learned 
Critics many times confound it. Ina word, 'tis that which ſeparates the Epiſty- 
lium or Architrave from the _ - . 

Freeze, the Word 1 in Greek is Zuobiedy, 3nd does genuinely impert the Tree 
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imaginary 
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imaginary Circle of the Zodiac depifted with the twelve Signes, but by our Ar- 
chitefis 'tis taken for the ſecond diviſion of the Entablature above the Columns, 
being like a faire and ample 7able between the former Tenie, and which though 
oftentimes plain ſhould be Pulvinatus pillow d.,or ſwelling in the Ionic Order : 
but in the Doric enrich'd with the 7righph and Metops, and with a thouſand 
Hiſtorical, Groteſque and other flored inventions in the reſt of the Orders (Tuſ- 
can excepted ) eſpecially the Corinthian and Compoſita. Our tearm is deriv'd 
from the halian Freggio which denotes any Fring or Embroider'd Belt : Phi. 
Lander ſaies a Phrygionibus, not from the Phryges a people of the Minor 4ſa a5 
ſome erroneouſly, but Phrygiones, a certain Broidery or flourd Needle-work., as 
one ſhould ſay 7roy-ſtitch (whence haply our True-ſlitch) in imitation whereof 
they wrought Flowers and compartiments upon the Freeze. 

Befides this of the Entablature, the Capitels of both 7uſcan and Doric have the 
Freeze likewiſe commonly adorn'd with four Roſes and as many ſmaller Flowers, 
for which cauſe tis call'd the Freeze of the Capitel alſo as we noted, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other ; likewiſe Hypotrachelium from its poſture between the 
Aftragal and the Regula or Annuluz of the Echinus : This Tuſcan Freeze is plain 
and very fimple ; but in the reſt of the Orders it is employ'd with the Echinus, 
as in the Jonica, and the Capitel Cauliculi or ſtalkes in the other two, theſe Roſes 
are alſo ſometimes Inſculped under the prominent Horns or angles of the Doric 
Abacus. 

The 7righphs which I affirm'd to be charged on the Doric Freeze is a moſt 
inſeparable Ornament of it. The Word Texyavp@- in Greek imports a 
three-Sculptur'd piece , quaſi tres habens ghphas + By their tringular Furrows, 
or Gutters rather, they ſeem to meas if they were meant to convey the Gutte 
or Drops which hang a lictle under them ; though there are who fanly 
them to have been made in imitation of Apollo's Lyre, becauſe firſt pur in 
Work (as they affirme) at the Delphic Temple : You are to note that the two 
angular hollows are but half Chanell'd, whence they are call'd Semicanaliculz, 
to diſtinguith them from the Canaliculi whoſe flutings are perfeft,and make up 
the three with their interſtices or ſpaces, being as many flat and ſlender Shanks 
for ſo we may interpret the Latine Femora : The Italians name them Planet! 


' ſmall Plaines, and fo do we ; and they conſtantly reach the whole Diameter of 


Enils. 


the Freeze being crown'd with the formerly mention'd Capitel, part of the upper 


Tenia, and determining with the neather, where it intercepts them from the 


prominent * 

Gutte or Drops, It is certainly the moſt conſpicuous part of the Doric 
Freeze, ſuppoſed to have been ar firſt ſo Carved upon boards only that had 
been clap'd on the extremities of the Cantherii or Rafters ends which bore up- 


- on the upper Faſcia of the Architrave to take off from the deformity. How 


indiſpenſably neceſſary they are to be placed in a juſt and due ſquare from 
cach other, and perpendicularly over their Columns, the Author of the Parallel 


has 
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has ſhew'd : Chap. 2. Part. 1. as in that of the Zemple of Solomon according to 
Villalpandus's deſign, how they have been admitted into the Corinthian Freeze, 
but without the Guttz ; and fo in the Perſigue. Theſe Gutte are as I ſaid 
thoſe fix appendant Drops or 7ears affeQcd only ro the Doric Order , ſeeming 
as it were to trickle down and flow from the Channels and Shanks of the Trigh hpbs 
through the neather Zena, and ſmall Reglet or Moulding under it. 

Gutte are ſometimes made in ſhape of flat 7riangles, ſometimes ſwelling 
like the Sefton of a Cone or Bell, and therefore fo call'd by the French Architefis. 
They are alſo under the flat Modilions which ſupport the Corona eighteen in num- 
ber;as in that moſt conſpicuous elevation of the Profile atter the ſtately relique 
at Albano near Rone, than which nothing can be imagin'd more noble and mag- 
nificent. Alberti calls theſe Gutte,Claws, as conceiving them to be in reſem- 
blance of Nailes, but without any reaſon tor his conjecture. 

Metope, are the next in order, and are nothing elle fave thoſe empty ſpaces wee: 
in the Freeze 'twixt the 7riplyphs inthe Doric Order, cicher pure and plaine, or 

figur'd, tor that is not neceflary alwaies. The Word is deriv d of uÞ and 67, 
which is foramen, intervallum inter Sculpture cava,or it you will,the [ntertionium, | 
as importing here rather the forenamed fpaces, than what thoſe pretend who 
will ferch it from the Merwnoy or forehead of the Beaſts whoſe Sculles (re- 
maining after the Sacrifices) were uſually Carved in thele intervals ; becauſe in 
theſe vacuities were the paſſages for the ends of the Zoyſts, Timbers and Rafiers 
which reſted upon the Architrave, and where to fill up that deformity, - they 
uſually made it up with ſome ſuch ornaments,ſuppole of Skulls, Diſbes, and d- 
ther Veſſels, nay ſometimes with Zupiters Squib or Thunderbolt, Zargets, Battle. 
axes, Roſes, and ſuch other Trophies, as was found moſt appoſite tothe occaſion, 
and not prepoſterouſly filled them as our Workmen too often do, without any 
relation to the ſubje& ; ſo as I have frequently ſeen Oxes heads Carv'd on the 
Freeze of an Houſe of Pleaſure in a Garden, where Roſes and F lowers would have 
been more proper. There are ſundry other ornaments likewiſe belonging to 
the Freeze ; ſuch as Encarpa, Feſioons, and Frutages tyed to the Hornes of the 
Skulls with Teniz and Ribbans tenderly flowing about this member, and 
ſometimes Carried by little Puti, Boys, Cupids and a thouſand other rich inven- 
tions to be found in good examples. Bur we are now arriv d tothe third and 
laſt member of the Extablature ſeparated from the Freeze by the ſuperior 
Tenia, the Cornice. 

The Cornice, Coronix as it is colleftively taken for its ſeveral and diſtinG comms 
Mouldings and Ornaments, comprehends a ſmall 1. Regula, 2. Cymatium, 3. 
Dentelli, 4. Ovolo or Echinus, 5. Modilions or Bedding-mouldings which ſup- 
port the Corona, 6. Sima refia and inverſa(rarely a Cawetto)7. and laſtly another 
Regula which concludes the whole Order. We will begin with che firſt, being 
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and then alfo both in the Tuſcan and Dorica divides the Freeze from the Cornice 


in 
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in place of the 7ema, as does the Cymatium in the reſt of the Orders, The 

Owolo is next in the plainer Orders, but itis inrich'd in the Corinthian like 
the Echinus, which(if you pleaſe) you may take for the ſame thing in an Hali- 
' en dreſs: In the Tuſcan and Doric "tis turn'd like a Scima or Cymatium, and is 
ſubſticuted for ſupport of the Corona, bur in the aft 'ris uſually accompanied 
with a ſlender Regula above it, and in the Corinthian both above and beneath, 
where it is likewiſe frequently Carv'd and adorn'd with a broad Welt like a 
Plinh. 

Demtelliare the Teeth immediately above the Cymatium of the Freeze,by ſome 
named alſo Aſſeri from their ſquare form; I ſay in the Corinthian and onic, 8c. 
for in the Doric Order they were not antiently admitted, or rather nor properly, 
according to the opinion of our Maſter, though we muſt needs acknowledg 
to have found them in the moſt authentical pieces extant : As for their Dimen- 
frons they kept to no certain rule, but made them ſometimes thicker, ſometimes 
thinner, ſquare, or long, and more 1n number, but commonly the ſpaces leſs 
by an half, ſometimes by a third part then the Zeeth, which were theniſelves 
twice as high as their breadth, and frequently (eſpecially in the more polite 07. 
ders) beginning with the Cone of a Pine, pendent at the very point over thean- 
gular Column: Lomatins is yet more preciſe 1n this particular, and gives them 
as much height as the middle Faſcia of the Architrave, Proefure equal, Front 
twicethe bredth of their height, and a third part leſs than their bredth for va- 
cuity. The Dentelli have oftentimes a ſmall Regula, and now and then more 
then one, as uſually in the /onica, where it has likewiſe an Ovolo or Echinus tor 
the bedding of the Corona ; but if inriched, and that two of them encounter, one 
ſhould be ſimple and plain,as where it happens to be inſerted beneath it ; Next 
tothis ſuperior Echinus are the Modilions, but inſtead of them Dentell: are 
thought to have been firſt inſtiruted, and for that reaſon ſuperfluouſly joyn'd 
where Mutules are ; and therefore where we find 7znia under Modilions it is not 
properly divided into Teeth, nor is itraſhly to be imitated, though we have 
ſome great examples to countenance it, Thar of the Pantheon may ſafely guide 
us herein, where it is left plain for this very cauſe, and that the reaſon of the 
thing does not in truth allow it; However, it muſt be acknowledged, nothing 
has been more groſely abuſed even amongſt our moſt renown'd Maſters. 

Modilions, being certain ſupports in form of Corbells, Cortouzes and Mutules 
area kind of Brapets to the Corona, and in thoſe Orders where they enter,fupply 
the part ofthe Bedding-moulding as our Workmen ſtyle the Owlo in this place, 
for ſothey frequently do in the Doric and bnic, but then without any other or- 
nament than a ſlight Cymatium to edg them, and to be alwaics placed over the 
Trighphs : In the Corinthian and Compoſita they are enrich'd with all the deli- 
cateneſs and curiofity imaginable, cappd, as I ſaid, with a curiouſly Carv'd. 
ſmall Gmatium wherethey are contiguous to the Planceere or Roof of the Co- 


rona. Our ordinary Workmen make ſome diſtin&tion between Modilons _ 
; choſe 
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thoſe other ſorts of Bragets which they call Cartells and Mutules ; uſu: 
ally Cary'd like the handles of Veſſels Scroul'd ; Flower'd and ſometimes 
Sculptur'd with the Trighph ; and ſuch were the Ancones amongſt the Greeks 
That there ſhould be no Gutte under Mutules is the opinion of divers learn'd 
Architefis, though (as was ſaid) we frequently Find them Chanell 'd like the 7ri- 
ghph, and thar in authentick Examples : Philandet is for it, and Pronounces 
them more proper thaneven under the pureſt 7righph, tor fignitying (faies he) 
Canteriorum Capita, unde ſlillicidium fiert certum eſt, drops and liicles commonly 
hanging atthe ends of our Rafters uponevery weeping ſhower, whereas 7ri- 
ghlphi import only the Projefiures of the Beams and 7imbers nothing ſo much 
expoſed : But this 1 leaveto the more judicious, 
Mutules quaſi pur@- have their name from their defe&, as being made 
thinner and more abated below than above, and therefore naturally and di- 
ſcreetly deſtin'd to places where they are bur little burthen'd with weight, as 
here under that little remainder of the Cornice ; and fo where they are ſer un- 
der the Pedaments and Lintels of Doors and Windows : Moſt prepoſtrous there- 
fore and improper is our frequent affigning ſuch weak lupporters to ſuch 
monſtrous jettzes and exceſſive Superſtrudiures as we many times find under 
Balcontes, Bay-Windows and long Galleries, where inſtead of Mutules the Anti- 
ents would have plac'd ſome ſtout Order of Columns : But by thele unreaſo- 
' nable ProjeAures it comes to paſs, that in time our ſtrongeſt Houſes are de- 

ſtroyed, and drawn to their irrecoverable ruine. For the proportion of Mu- 
tules,1 commonly find them a fourth part higher than their breadth, their h:- 
tervals being as wide as twg; but neither do I find theſe ſo conſtantly regu- 
lar, only that there be ever one plac'd at the corners and returnes of the Coro- 
na, and then if they interchangably differ as to the ſpaces and as the Rafters di- 
re, there are examples aboundant for their juſtification. 


I ſhall not needto define what is meant by ProqeAures when I have faid it >,jegur, 


is the ſame our Engliſh Authors call the Sailings over and out 7ettings of any 
Moulding : The halians name them Sporti, the Greeks Ecphoras, and for the 


ſame reaſon all Margents whatſoever which hang over beyond the Scapus of a 
Column are Projefures. 
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Hull. 


Corona, 1s the laſt conſiderable Member remaining of the intire Entablature, ©1114. 


and ſeems indeed to ſet the Crown upon the whole Work : I ſay Conſiderable, 
becauſe being regularly plac'd on the uppermoſt Owl, or Mutules, it ſerves 
to defend all the reſt of the Edifice from the Rain and injuries of the Weather, 
and therefore has its Projefures accordingly. Ir is lomerimes taken for the 
intire Coronix or Cornice with all its ornaments, but ſfrictly,tor this ſuperior part 
of it 'rwixt two Cymatiums ; tor even the Ovoly or Echinus torms an Opee by a 
turn under the Planceere. We find the Corona omitted and quite let out of 
that ſtately Arco d? Leoni, but it is worthily reproved by our Author of the 
Parallel, as being. 2 meniber of indiſpenſable ule. Corona is by tome cal d 

y Super- 
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$aperib Supercilium, but rather 1 conceive Stillicidium the Drip, and with more reaſon. 
"" Þ the French Larmier, Gocciolatoio and Ventale by the Italians to denote jr« 
double office of protefting both from Water and Wind : For this reaſon like- 
wiſe have our Latine Authors nam'd this broad Plinth Mentum a Chin, becauſe 
ir carries off the Wer from falling on the reſt of the Entablature, as the promi- 
nency of that part in mens Faces keeps the ſwear of the brows, and other lj- 
quid diſtillation, from trickling into the Neck; and in imitation hereof the 
Antient Potters invented the brimming of their Veſſells, by turning over ſome of 
the duftile Matter whem the Work. was on the Wheel. Sometimes there 
have been two Corona's in a Cornice, as 1n that Corinthian Inſtance of the Rotund;, 
and fo it is frequently uſed in Stylobate under Gula inverſa ; and truly it may 
be juſtly repeared, as the expoſure and occaſion requires ( ſo it be not too 
near one another ) all Projefiures being but a kind of Corona to the ſubjacent 
members. 
- The under part of the Roofs of theſe Corona's (which are commonly wrought 
hollow, by ſometimes (as we fay'd) making part of the Cymatium) are by our 
Artiſts call'd Planceeres, and thoſe the Cofers wherein are cut the Roſes, Pompra- 
nades, Flowers or Fretts, which adorne the ſpaces 'twixt the heads of the Modj- 
lions and Mutules. This Ceiling the Italians name Soffito, and it ſignifies not 
only that part of Corona which failies over, but the Lacunar, Lacus or Plain 
of all other Roofs made of 7abulations and Boards appearing between the 7oy/ts, 
and which (as now,eſpecially in other Countries) were alſo formerly Gilded, 
Carvd and moſt magnificently Emboſs'd with Fretts of wondertul reliewo ; 
nay ſometimes to the exceſs of Inlayings with Fry, Moſaique and other rich 
and chargeable Works. Pliny 1.35. cap. 11. tells us of one Pamphilius the Ma- 
fler of Apelles to have been the firſt which brought this Roof-painting into 
vogue : But refer the Reader who thirſts after more of this, to the learned 
Salmaſius on Solinus p. 1215, Nor is yet the Corona perpetually plain as 
we commonly ſee it ; ſometimes (though rarely indeed) I find it Carv'd allo, 
as inthat incomparable Compoſita of Titus's Arch, and that of Diocleſians Bathes 
in theCorinthian Order,and as is indeed every individual member of that intire 
Entablature to the utmoſt exceſs of Art ; but how far this may be imitable, 
conſult the Judicious Paralle}, while 'tis yet conſiderable that it is there but 
with a kind ef Sulcus or Channel, in imitation of Trighyph, or a ſhort Fluting 
rather, being indeed more proper for the carrying off the Water, than any 
other Work could have been deviſed. Corona has over it a ſmall Regula, or 
an inrichmen. of ſome ſleight Chaplet in the Corinthian, 8c. after which Cymati- 
wm, as in that of 7itus's Arch before rehearſed ; ſometimes likewiſe with an 
Ozolo or Echinus cut with Ovals, and Darts as in that example of Nero's Frontiſ- 
piece, and upon this again the double Cymatium, whereof the firlt 1s inverted, 
and ever the neathermoft and moſt narrow, the other Refia, very large and pro- 


minent, being now and then adorn'd with Lyons heads plac'd juſt oppoſite to 
the 


I I mom 
mms 
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the Modilions ( of which fee that curious reſearch of the learned De. 
Brown in his Vulgar Errors) though ſometimes they are adorn'd with Foliage 
only. Laſtly, tor a final Fnvnxn or Super-impoſition (if 1 may be indulg'd fo 


toname it) we are now clim'd to the moſt fupream Projefiure, and ultimate 


of the whole cornice, namely the 
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Regula, which ſome make a part of the Sima or Gula rela, by Palladeo the teguia. 


| Imtavolato, and which I think to be the fole Member which I never remember to 


have ſeen any where Carvd, but alwaies Plain, though in ſome of the Orders of 
neer eight Minutes in breadth. It is very true, that Scotia (which I now and 
then call Cavetto or a ſmall hollow) does in ſome laudable examples ſupport 
this Member in ſtead of Cymatium, bur not ſo frequently ; and that the 7uſcart 
Cornice terminates in a Cymatium without this Regula, or rather in an Owloas 
in thoſe examples after Sebaſtian Serlio, &c, but it is not after a true guſto, and 
the fancy is particular.Regula,call'd alſo Liftello,Cinfa, &c.Cof which ſomething 
already hath been ſpoken) is alwaies that Supercilium or ſuperior member of 
the Cornice, though it be likewiſe taken for that which is by ſome call'd Quadra, 
being thoſe two Liſts commonly including Scotza, as we finde it in the Donic 
Sprra both above and beneath : Sometimes allo it ſignifies the Rings or ſmall 
Feruls begirting the Scapus of a Column near the Apophyges, or the Plinth of a 
Pediſtal > Therefore 1 diſtinguiſh them, though yet they may be accounted 


the ſame, ſeeing they uſually import any ſmall plain Fillet dividing greater 


Members ; for ſo Philander calls almoſt all fimple parts broader or narrower, 
which like Fillets encompaſs the reſt ; as in the Doric-7rabeation , Regula, Sima, 
Cymatium, &c. In the Capitel, Regula, Cymatium, Plinthus : In the Cornice 
of the Stylobata alſo Regula, Cymatium, Aſtragalus : But where it is no leſs con- 
ſpicuous, is in that part of the 7righph, which jets out under the Zena, and 
from which the Gurttz depend, where it ſeems to bea part of the very Archi- 
trave it ſelf. 

And may thus much ſuffice to have been ſpoken of the Cornice or upper 
Member of the Trabeation, which we mean by the Entablature, for both theſe 
tearms fignifie but one and the: ſame thing, wiz, The Architrave, Freeze and 
Cornice ; which I therefore the more preciſely note, becauſe ſome Writers ap- 
ply it only to the very cover and upmoſt top of the Orders ; but fo does not 
our Country-man John Shute,whoſe Book being Printed Ammo 1584.Cand one of 
the firſt chat was publiſhed of Architefiure in the Engliſh tongue) keeps rather 
tothe Antient 7earmes than by mixing them with ſuch barbarous ones as were 
afterwards introduc'd, indanger the confuſion of Young Students and ſuch as 
applied themſelves to the Art. Finally, ro reform another miſtake, I think 


' good tonote that where we finde Coronix in our Authors, 1t 1s rather meant for 


all char Moulding projefting over the Dye or {quare of the Pediftal(by ſome cal'd 
alſo Cima) than this conclufive ſuperior member of the Emablature which we 
name the Cornice:But I have done, nor needs there more be added tor the _ 
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intelligence of the moſt minute Member and Ornament mentioned in this Para. 
ll, or I conceive in any other Author whatſoever treating concerning this 
Art, and naturally applicable to the Orders : Notwithſtanding,inaſmuch as there 
doe yet happen ſome Superſtruftures which both in Works and Books of this 
nificent Science have likewiſe names of doubtful fignification, and to farisfie 
- all chat may bg farther defir'd tor the rendering of this undertaking more uſefy] 
and inſtruftive, I will in brict proceed to what is uſed to appear further in 
Buildings, where they did not flatten the Roofs and Cover of Edifices, and which 
is certainly of all other the moſt gracetul. 
Thoſe Roofs which exalted themſelves above the Cornices had uſually in face 
a Triangular plaine or Gabel (that when our Workmen make nor fo acute and 
pointed they call a Pedament) which the Antients nam'd 
Tympanum, but this is to be taken now and then for the whole F rontiſpiece 
from the Cornice to the upmoſt part of the Faſtigium or ſuperior Angle of It, 
and is commonly circumſcrib'd with the ſame Cornice that the ſubjacent Order 
is of, Art the Cimaor very point, and alſoat each Angle of thzs, ſtood ſmaller 


 Pediftals, tor the placing of Statues, Buſts, Urnes, Lamps of Fire, Pine Cones, 


Bowles, or the like Ornaments, and theſeStylobata were call'd 


Herueris., HAcroteria, from &xeov ſumma pars, we may properly name them Pinacles, for 


ſo Pinne and Batlements were made ſometimes more ſharp, Towring or Spiry, 
as pleaſed the Workman ; but where they ſtood in ranges (as not unfrequently) 
with Rail and Balauſters upon flat Buildings, they till retain'd their name, 
with this only difference, that ſuch as were plac'd between the Angular points 
were (like ranges of Pillars) ſtyl'd the Median or middle Acroteria. 

They did likewiſe ſometimes cover(eſpecially Zemples, and ſuch magnificent 


andfacred Buildings)with a Cuppola, which is that Dome or Hemiſpharical Con- 


cave made in reſemblance of the Heavens, and admitting the light at the rop 
Center or Navil only, without any Lantery, as is to be ſeen in that incomparable 
piece of the Pantheon yet extant : This is much in vogue yet in lah, eſpecially 
at Rome and Florence,bur it is commonly with the Lantern and other Appertures 
to let in day without expoſure to the Weather, as appears by that on the ſummic 


_ of Saint Peters ; but it takes away, in my poor judgment, ſomething fromthe 


ſolemneſs, and natural reſemblance of the other, which yet arc happly better to 


* be endur'd in the more Eaftern Countries where the Weather is conſtant ; as 


Tholar, 


we ſee it praftisd in what the Pious Helena ere&ed in the Holy-Land, 
and her Son Conſtantine the Great, on that his magnificent Strufture of Santa 
Sophia yet remaining at Conſtantinople, and to this day imitated by the Turks for 
the Covering of their Moſques ; and that it was an Oriental Covering and inven- 
tion, the ©2@»- of the Greeks was doubtleſs deriv'd from the Hebrew n+ 
Thala ſignifying to Suſpend or hang as it were in the Ayr ; bu the ſtalian 
name ſeems to come from Cuppa a' Cue or great waſhing Boul, to which it 


muchreſembles. They do form ſome of thoſe Goverings in other ſhapes and 
make 
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make them mult-angular, but they are nothing ſo graceful. 

Other Acceſories and Ornaments are alſo uſed in Buildings which 1 will 
only touch. 

Niches.,quaſi Nidi, Neaſts, of old Concha.are a kind of Pluteus or ſmaller 7ri- a 
bunals (as they are yet called in Italy) wherein Statuesare placed to prote&t ©**** 
them from the down right injuries of the Weather, as well as for ornament to 
plain and fimple Wales : Theſe have their regular Sefions, and were uſually 
Eſcalop'd above, either cut into the ſolid Stone, or wrought in Plaſter ; When 
they were made very much larger and higher,beginning trom the Pavement.they 
were call'd | 

Tribunals. as of old it ſeems applied co all high and eminent places: We rribunut, 
have a noble reſemblance of this in that magnificent Throne deſcrib'd 1 Reg, 
10, 19, built by Solomon, which ſeems to me to have been ſuch an ample Nich 
in which a Principal perſon might fit, as it were half Canopied over within 
the thickneſs of the Wall. 

In Walls likewiſe did they inſert, many noble and moſt exquiſite Sculptures 
and Hiſtorical Fables, half wrought up, Emboſ8'd and ſwelling, and ſometimes 
more then half, which eminencies they now call in Italy by the name of Baſſe, *lieve. 
and Mezzo relievo + Theſe were ſometimes wrought in Marble, as in that famous 
Abacus and Stylobata, yet extant,of Trajan's Pillar, Their ordinary placing 
was in the Fronts of Edifices, as is yet to be ſeen in divers Palaces at Rome, and 
eſpecially in their Villzs and Retirements of pleaſure, which are frequently in- 
cruſted with them, but vilely imitated in our expoſed Fretworks about London, 
co the reproach of Sculpture, eſpecially where it pretends to Figures on the out 
fides of our Citizens Houles. But not only the Roofs of Houles and their 
Fronts had their adornments, but the Flores alſo were inlay'd with Pavements 
of the moſt precious materials, as of ſeveral Coloured Stones and Woods, and 
this they call'd 

Emblema, continued to this day by the hefnm in their Petra 
Comeſſa ; of which the moſt magnificent and ſtupendious Chappet cf Saint 
Laurence at F lorence, Paulthe Firſt's at Sanfta Maria Mapgpiore in Rome, are par- 
ticular and amazing inſtances, where not only the Pavement. but likewile all 
the Walls aremoſt richly incruſted with all forts of precious Marbles, Serpen- 
tine, Porphirie, Ophitis, Achat, Rants, Coral, Cornelian, Lazuli, &c. of which 
I can number near thirty ſorts cut and lay'd into a fonds or ground 
of black-Marble (as our Cabinet-makers do their variegated Woods ) in the 
ſhape of Birds, Flowers, Landskips, Grotesks and-other Compartiments moſt ad- 
mirably Poliſhed, a glorious and everlaſting magnificence ; But where it is 


* made of lefler Stones, or rather morſels of them, afliſted with ſmall Squares of 


thick Glaſs, of which ſome are Gilded, it is call'd Moſaic-work., and it does na- wes 
rurally repreſent the moſt curious and accurate fort of Painting, even tothe 


life, nor leſs durable than the former, as is moſt conſpicuous in that front of 
Saint 
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Saint Marks Church at Venice, the Cappula of Saint Peters at Rome,and the Altar- 
piece of Saint Michael near it ; Theſe are the Teſellata and Vermiculata or 
Pavimenta afarota of the Antients, but of which 1 do nor remember to have 
ſeen any publick Work in our Country. Its yet not to be forgotten the very 
Fhoorings of Wood which her Majefly the Queen Mother has firſt brought into 
uſe in England at her Palace of Sommerſet Houſe, which has ſome reſemblance 
to theſe magnificencies ; becauſe it 1s exceeding beautiful and very laſting : 
And this puts me in mind of that moſt uſeful Appendix joyn'd to Mr. Richard, 
late Tranſlation of the firſt Book of Palladiv, and thoſe other pieces of la Muet 
the French Architef, wherein, beſides what he has publiſh'd concerning theſe 
kinds of 7imber-floors, &c. you have at the conclufion of that Treatiſe a mo 
accurate account of their Contignations and Timberings of all forts of Stories 
Roofings, and other Ereffions, with their ule, Scantlings and proper names 
which, for being ſo perfpicuouſly deſcrib'd, deſerves our commendation rad 


encouragement. 


Eum Architeflum oportet uſu eſſe peritum  ſolertem, qui demere, aut adjicere 
praſcriptis velit. 


To the READER: 
—\ HERE ts no man pretending to this Art , orindeed 


to any Other whatſoever, who does net preedily em- 
brace all that bears the name of Leon Baptiſta Al- 
berti, who was a Florentine Gentleman of illuStrious 
Birth, great Learning, and extraordinary abilities in all the 
Politer Sciences , as he ſtands celebrated by Paulus Jovius, and 
for which he became ſodear tothat great Mecenas Lorenzodi 
Medici, who choſe him, with Marſilius Ficinus, Chriſtopherus 
Landinus,and other the moit refin'd Wits of that Age, to entertain his 
Academic retirements and Solitude of Camaldoli : You have an 
ample Catalogue of his learned Works, Latine and Italian, publiſh'd 
at the end of his Life by Rafael du Freſne that great French Virtu. 
olo, together with the Hiſtory of thoſe many incomparable Structures 


deſign'd and condutted by this rare Genius, extant at this day in Flo- 
rence, Mantoa, Rimini and other Gttes of Italy ; as yeing indeed _ 


one of the very firſt that poliſh'd the now almoſt utterly loſt and extin- 

uiſh'd eArt of Architefture ; in which how ſucceſsfully he joyn'd 
Proctice to Speculation, there are aboundance of examp/es, ſome 
whereof are wrought by his own hands. He compoſed three Books, 
De Pictura, full of incomparable reſearches — to that no- 
ble Art : T his of Statues was firſt written in Latine, but it having 
never been my hap to find it (and I think it was never Printed) I made 
uſe of this V erſion out of the ltalian, as it was long fince publiſhed by 
that ingenius Perſon Coſimo Bartoli, and have ſub joyn'd it to this 
Diſcourſe of Architecture, not only becauſe they cannot well be ſepa- 
rated, but for that the Author, being one of our Parallel, the Argu- 
ment appear d ſo appoſite and full of profitable inſtruftion to our 
Workmen, who for want of theſe or the like Rules, can neither ſe- 
curely work after the life, or their own inventions, to the immenſe dyſ_ 
grace of that divine Art. This brief Account I thought fie to pre- 

ent thee, Reader, concerning this Piece of Albertt's,it being the very 
firſt of the kind which ever ſpake in our Language. 
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COSIMO BARTOLI 
To the moſt excellent Archite#, and Sculptor 
BakTOLOMEO AMMANT1I, 


LTHOUGH Iam perfetlly afſur'd ( my moſt ingenious Bartolo- 
| meo ) that you, who are fo unizerſally accompliſh'd, and in particu- 
| lar, fo skilful, and well verſed in ArchiteQure and Sculpture, have no 
need of thoſe Rules and Precepts , which the moſt judicious Leon 
Baptiſt Alberti has publiſh'd concerning Statues; Tet I eaſily perſwaded 
my ſelf that this addreſs of them to You, would not be a thing unacceptable, 
as being to a Perſon ſo well able to judg of that rare fancy, and incom- 
parable worth of the ſaid Leon Baptiſta, who in a time wherein little or nothing of 
Sculpture was known (all good Arts andSciences being then in a manner annibil- 
ated and wholly extinfi throughout Italy, by reaſon of the many inundations of Barba- 
 rians) imploy'd the utmoſt of his abilities to open an eaſy and ſecure way for our 
Youth, who though unexperienc'd themſelues, delighted in this moſt noble Art; and 
20 incite them to joyn diligent praflice, with the obſervation of ſure and unerring Rules. 
No wonder therefore, if from that time forward ſuch wonderful Progreſs has been made 
in this Art, as has brought it to that perfefiion wherein it is ſeen flouriſhing at this 
day : So a4 in this Age of ours, we have no need to envy thoſe ſo much admired Sta- 
rues of the moſt celebrated Sculptors of the Antient Romans, when we ſhall well 
conſider what has been perform'd by our Countryman Donato, and not many years ſince, 
the Divine, Michael Angelo Buonaroti , as after him, by Baccio Bandinell:, 
Benuenuto Cellini, and lafth, by Your Self ; whereof, that I may produce ſome In- 
ſtances (beſides thoſe many Statues which are extant of all your hands) proclaiming 
your ſingular Merits to the admiration of all men, there are to be ſeen in the Prazza of 
their Highneſſes royal Palace, the moſt beautiful Judith ; the moſt ſiupendtous Co- 
lolfo of David, the robuſt and fierce Hercules ; the moſt maſterly handP'd Perſeus, 
topether with all bis rare and curious adornments ; and which is indeed the greateſt of 
all the reſt, Your ownNeptune, with the other three Statues accompanying it, cut out 
of one intire piece of Marble, and framd with ſo magiſterial a height of Art,as not only 
produces wonder in all that attentively behold it ; but does as it were wholly aſtoniſb 
 themto contemplate the Ingenuity, the Science, the Induſtry, the Diligence, the 
AﬀeCtion, and in fine the never to be ſufficiently celebrated Skill of the Artiſts. 
Vouchſafe therefore that theſe (however impoliſÞ'd) Inſtru&ions, ſo much conducing to 
the information of unexperienc'd Touth, be recommended to the publick. view under 
Tour Name and Proteftion : And as it has ever been Tour Cuſtom heretofore, Love 
your Friends, amongSt whom 1 conjure Tou to eſteem me none of the leaſt. 


Farewell. 
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O F 
v9 1A VEE Ov. 
\ Have often thought with my ſelf that the ſeveral Arts, whereby men at 
firſt Induſtriouſly ſet themſelves ro expreſs, and repreſent by Work of 
hand, the ſhapes and fimilitudes of bodies, ſpringing from natural pro- 
creation, took their beginning from the accidental obſervation of cer- 
tain Lineaments either in Wood, or Earth, or ſome other ſorts of ma- 
terials, by Nature fo diſpos'd, that by altering or inverting ſome thing 
or lar in their form, they appear'd capable of being made to reſemble the Figures 
and Shapes of living Creatures ; and thereupon, having ſeriouſly confider'd and 
examin'd what courſe was beſt to take, they began with utmoſt Diligence and In- 
duſtry to try and make experiment, what was/necefſary to be added, or taken away, 
or in any other kind perform'd, for the bringing of their Work to ſuch per- 
teftion as might cauſe ir exaQly to reſemble the intended form, appearing, as it 
were, the very ſame thing ; ever marking as they wrought, to ſee if they had tail'd in 
any thing, and ſtill mending as they found occafion, ſometimes the Lines, ſometimes 
the Superfictes, Poliſhing and Repoliſhing, till at length (not withour much pleaſure and 
fatisfaQion) they had accomplifh'd their defire : So that it 1s not a thing ſo much to 
be admir'd, that by frequent praQtice in Works of this nature, the fancies and ingenu- 
ities of men have been from time to time improv'd, and advancd to that height, thar 
at laſt (without taking notice of any rude Draughts in the Material they wrought up- 
on, to help them in their intended Defipns,) they became able by their ſkill ro Deſign 
and expreſs upon it whatſoever form they pleaſed, though in a different manner, 
ſome one way, ſome another ; for as much as all were not taught, or apply'd them- 
ſelves to proceed by the ſame rule or Method, The courſe that many take to bring 
their intended Figures to perte&ion, is both by adding to, and taking from the Mate- 
rial ; and this is the way of thoſe that work in Wax, Plaifter or Clay, who are there- 
fore tearmd Maeſtri de ftucco, others proceed by taking away, and carving out of the 
Marterial that which is ſuperfluous, whereby ir comes to pals that they produce out 
of whatſoever Maſs of Marble, the perte& ſhape and figure of a Man which was there 
hiddenly but potentially before ; and thoſe that work this way, we call Scuſptors : 
next of kin to whom are they that grave in Seals the proportions of Faces , 
that before lay hid in the Matter our of which they were raiſed. The third fort 1s 
of thoſe that perform their Work by only adding to the Material ; as Sifver-Smithes, 
who beating the Silzer with Mallets, and diſtending it into thin Plates of what faſhion 


or ſize they think fir, lay thereupon rheir mt ha adding and inlarging till they 
have 
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© have faſhion'd and brought to perfeAion their intended Deſign. And here Per 
haps ſome may imagine,that in the number of this laſt ſort of Artiſts Painters are to 

© bereckon'd, as thoſe who proceed by way of adding, namely by laying on of Colours 
but to this they anſwer, that they do not ſtrive ſo much to imitate thoſe lighrs and 
ſhadows in Bodies which they diſcerne by the Eye, by the adding or taking away of 
any thing, as by ſome other Artifice proper and peculiar to their way of Working : 
But of the Painter and his Art we ſhall take occafion to {peak elſewhere, Now, as to 
thoſe ſeveral kinds of Deſigners which we have here before mention'd, though they go 
ſeveral ways to work , nevertheleſs they all dirett their aims ro this end, namely, 
that their labours may appear to him that ſhall well obſerve them, as Natural, and as 
like the life as may be ; for the bringing of which to effett, it.is moſt evident, that by 
how much the more exquiſitely they follow ſome certain determin'd rule or method 
(which Rule we ſhall afterwards deſcribe) ſo much the fewer defeds will they be guil- 
ty of, ſo much the fewer errors commit, and in all manner of accounts their 
Works will ſucceed and come off with the greater advantage : What ſhall we lay of 
Carpenters ? What would they perform to any purpole, if it were not for the Square, 
the Plummet,the Line;the Perpendicular,and the Compaſſes for the making of Circles, and 
by the means of which Inſtruments they Defign their Arngles,their Streight-Lines,their 
Lewells, and other their Proportions, thereby finiſhing and complearing all they rake 
in hand with the greater cxa&neſs, and without which they would be able to do no- 
thing ſubſtantially ? Or can ve rationally imagine, that the Szatuarie could perform 
ſuch excellent and admirable Works by chance, rather then by the help of ſome cer- 
rain and Infallible rale or guide, drawn from reaſon and experience ? Wherefore this 
we ſhall lay down for a Maxim; That from all Arts and Sciences whatſoever, there 
are Drawn certain Principles, Rules, or natural Concluſions, which if we ſhall apply our 
ſelves with all care and diligence to examine and make uſe of, we ſhall undoubtedly 
find the benefit of, by the perfe& accompliſhment of whatſoever we take in hand : 
For as we were firſt in{trufted by Nature, that from thoſe lineaments which are found 
in pieces of Wood, Earth, Stone or other Materials, may be drawn(as ve faid before) 
the forms of whatſoever Body or Creature the concourſes of choſe Lines reſemble ; 
ſo alſo the ſame nature hath taught us certain helps and meanes, by which we are 
guided to proceed ſecurely and regularly in what we undertake, and by the con- 
ſtant obſerving and uſe whereof, we ſhall moſt eafily,and with the greateſt advantage, 
arrive at the utmoſt perfeCtion of the Arr or faculty we ſtrive to attain. It now re- 
mains that we declare what thoſe helps are which Statuarics are chiefly ro make uſe 
of ; and becauſe their principal part is to make one thing to imitate and reſemble 
another, 1t will be requiſite to ſpeak firſt of Reſemblance, a ſubje& our diſcourſe 
might be abundantly ample in, fince Reſemblance isa thing ſo natural and obvious, 
that it offers it ſelf ro our view and obſervation in cach viſible obje&t ; not only every 
Animal, but even all things whatſoever that are of the fame Species, being in ſome 
reſpeZ or other correſpondent and alike: On the other ſide, there are not in the 


whole race of Mankind any twoto be found fo exquiſitely reſembling cach other, as 
not 
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not to differ ſome one tittle in the tone of the Voice, or the faſhion of the Noſe, or of 


ſome other part ; to which we may add, thar thoſe Perſons whom, having firſt be- 
held Infants, we come to lee Children of ſome growth, and afterwards ar the age of 
Manhood, if at length we meet them when grown Old, we ſhall find them fo chang; d 
and alter'd by time, that we ſhall not be able to know chem : toras much as the apri- 
cude and poſition of thoſe numerous Lines and Features in the Countenance {till al- 
ters, and vary's from time fo time, as Age comes on ; nevertheleſs in the ſame Viſage 
there remains a certain natural and peculiar form, which maintains and keeps up the 
reſemblance inhzrent to the Species : Bur we ſhall wave thele things, as belonging 
rather to a particular diſcourſe, and return to perſue what we firſt rook in hand to 
creat of. 

The Defign and Intention of making reſemblances among Statuaries, [ raketo be 
twofold ; the firſt is, that the Defign or Work intended for the reſemblance of any 
ſort of Creature (for example, ſuppoſe ita man) be fo fram'd, that ir come as near in 
fimilitude as may be to the ſaid Species, withour regarding whether it repreſent the 
Image of Socrates more then that of Plato, or any other known individual Perſon, fince 
it is enough that the Work reſembles a man in general, The other Intention proceeds 


farther, and aims not only at the repreſenting the likeneſs of Man in general, but of 


this or that particular Man ; as namely, of Ceſar, or Cato, not omitting to deſcribe 
the very Habit he wore, the Poſture he affefted, and the Aﬀtion he uſed ; whether 
ficting in his Tribunal, or making Speeches to the People :; Ir being the proper bufi- 
neſs of thoſe who addiQt themſelves to this laſt way of repreſentation, to imitate and 
expreſs every Habit, Poſture and Ayr, peculiar tothe Body of that known Perſon 
whom we intend to repreſent. Anfwerable to theſe two Intentions, (that we may 
handle the matter as briefly as is poſſible) there are eſpecially required two things ; 
that is to ſay, Proportion, and Limitation; In treating therefore of theſe two parti- 
culars.that which we have to do,is to declare. Firſt,what they are : Next, to what uſe 
they ſerve for the bringing of our Defign to perfe&tion : Beſides which, I cannor 
but by the way, take notice of the great benefit that is to be made of them in reſpet 
of the wonderful and almoſt incredible efte&ts which they produce ; inſomuch that 
whoſoever ſhall be well inſtructed in them, ſhall be able by the help of ſome certain 
infallible marks, exaQly to obſerve and point out the lineaments, ſituation and poſi- 
cure of the parts of any Body, though it were a thouſand years after, ſoas nor to faile 
co place it exaly at his pleaſure, in the very ſame direftion and polture it ſhould 
have hapned to have ſtood in before; and in ſuch ſort,as there. ſhould not be the leaſt 
part of the ſaid Body, which ſhould not be 'reduc'd and refituated roward the very 
ſame point of Heaven againſt which it was originally diretted - As if, for example; 
You would point out the place with your finger where the Star of Mercury or the new 
Moon would riſe, and it ſhould happen to riſe ina dire( angle over againſt the point 
of the Hfnee, Elbow, Finger, or any other part ; mot cerrain it is, that by theſe means 
and helps all this may be done, and that ſo preciſely that there ſhould not follow the 
leaſt failing or errour imaginable ; nor need there any doubt be made of the certain- 
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ty hercof. Beſides this, ſuppoſe ſhould take one of the Statues of Phidias, and fo 
cover it over with Wax or Earth, that none of the Work could be diſcern'd, and that 
ic ſhould appar to beonly a meer ſhapeleſs trunck, You might by theſe rules and 
helps certainly know how to find out in one place, by boaring with a Wimble, the pu- 
pil of the Eye, without doing it any harm by touching it ; andin another place the 
Navel, and finaly in another the great Toe, and {o other parts in like manner ; by 
which means you will gain a perfeQt knowledg of all the Angles and Lines, whether 
far diſtant one from another, or nearly concurring together; You may alſo, begin. 
ning which way you will, and whether following the Original, or the Copy, not on- 
ly Draw or Paint, but alſo put down in Writing, the various courle of the Lines, the 
circumferences of the Circles, the poſitions of the parts, in ſuch ſort that by the 
aforeſaid helps and means you need not doubt the being able to produce with eaſe 
ſuch another figure perfefly reſembling, and of what ſize you pleaſe, either leſs, or 
juſt of the ſame magnitude, or of an hundred F athomes in length ; nay,l dare be bold 
to ſay, that were there bur Inſtruments to be had anſwerable co fo greata Defign, it 
were not only not impoſſible, but even no hard matter, to make one as big as the 
Mountain Caucaſus ; and that which perhaps you may moſt wonder at, is, that ac- 
cording as the matter might be order'd, one half of this Statue may be made in the 
Iſland of Pharos, and the other half wrought and finiſh'd in the Mountains of 
Carrara ; and that with ſuch exaQ correſpondence, that the joyncures and commil- 
ſures of both parts perfe&ly ficring each other, they may be united into one com- 
pleat ſtatue reſembling either the Life, or the Copy after which ir ſhall have been 
figur'd: And for the performing of this fo ſtupendiousa Work, the manner and 
method will appear ſo caſy, ſo perſpicuous and expedite, that fer my part I conceive 
it almoſt impoſlible for any toerr but thoſe that ſhall Induſtriouſly, ro make tryal of 
the proof of this aſſertion, work contrary to the rules and method enjoyn'd. We do 
not hereby undertake to teach the way of making all kind of reſemblances in Bodies, 
or the expreſling of all thoſe various aſpets which reſult from ſeveral differing and 
contrary paſſions and affeQtions ; fince it is notthe thing which we profeſs to ſhew, 
how to repreſent the Countenance of Hercules when he combats with Axters, with all 
the height of Magnanimity and fierceneſs which would be requifite upon ſuch an oc- 
cafion ; or caſting an obliging, chearful and Smiling air, when he Courts his Dea- 
mra; 1o as that the Countenance of the ſame Hereules ſhould upon feveral occaſions 
be repreſented with as various afpefts : But our purpoſe is rather to take notice of 
all the different figures and poſtures that are incident to a Body from the divers fitu- 
ations, Geſtures or Motions of the ſeveral members or parts thereof; for as much as 
the proportions and outward lines are one way terminated in a Body that frands up- 
right, another way in him that fits, another way in one that is lying down, another 
way in thoſe that turnvr incline themſelves roward this or that fide ; and vo, in like 
manner,in all other geſtures and mocions of the Body, of which way of repreſcntati- 
on our intention is at this time ; that is to ſay, in what manner, and by what cer- 
tainand infallible rules, theſe geſtures and various difpofitions of the Body may be 


imitated 
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imitated and repreſented ; which rules, as we faid before, are reduc'd to tws princi- 
pal heads, namely, Proportion, and Limitation : And firſt we ſhall treat of Preporticn, 
which is indeed no other then a conſtant and certain Obſervation, by examining the 
juſt number and meaſures, what habirude, ſymmetrie and correſpondence all the parts 
of the Body have one towards another, and that in reſpett of every dimenſion of the 
Body, both as to length, breadth and thickneſs. 

This Obſervation is made by two forrs of Inſtruments, a large Ruler, and two 
moveable Squares ; with the Ruler we take the lengrhs of the parts, and with the 
Squares we take their diameters and al} the other proportions of the ſaid meaſures. 
Upon this Ruler then ler there be a line drawn of the length of the Body which you 
would meaſure, that is to ſay, from the crown of the Head to the ſole of the Foo : 
Whence note by' the way, that to meaſure a Man of a ſhort ſtature, you are co uſe 
a ſhorter Ruler, and for one of a longer ſtature, a longer Ruler : Bur whatſoever the 
tength of the Ruler be, it is ro be divided into fix cqual parts, which parts we 
will name Feet , from whence we will call ir the Feor-meaſure ; and each of 
theſe Feer hall again be divided into ten equal parts, which we may tearm 
Inches. 

The whole length therefore of chisModel orFoot-meaſure will confiſt of 60. Inches i 


_ every oneof which is again to be ſub-divided into 10, equal parts, which leffer 


parts I call Minutes ; fo that through this divifion of our Meaſure into Feer, Inches, 
and Minures, the toral of the Minutes will amount to the number of 600. there being 
in cachof the 6. Feet 100, Now, for the meafuring of a mans Fody by this Inſtru- 
ment, we are thus to proceed : Having divided our Ruler according to the forefaid 
manner, Weare to meafure and obſerve by the application thereof, rhe diftances of 
the parts of the ſaid Body ; as for inſtance, how high it may be from the ſole of the 
Foot to the crown of the Head , or how far diftanr any one member is from ano- 
ther : As, how many Inches and Minmes ir may be from the Knee to the Navel, or 
to the cannel bone of the Throar, and fo in like manner any other parts ; Nor is this 
courſe to be ar all ſlighted or derided either by Sculptors or Painters , fince it is 
thing moſt profitable, and abſolutely neceffary ; for as much as the certain meaſure 
of all the parts being once known, we ſhall have gain'd a molt eaſy and ſpeedy de- 
termination how to proceed in our work with any of the ſaid parts or members 
without commitring the leaſt error : Never think it a matter worth regard or notice, 
if any capricious humoriſt ſhall peradventure find fault that this member 1s too long, 
or that too ſhort ; fince your Model or Foot-meaſure (which is the rule that muſt 
always dire& and govern your work, and then which you cannot go by a more in- 
fallible guide) will ſoon determine whether you have proceeded well or ill ; and 
doubcleſs when you ſhall have maturely confider'd and examin'd thele things, you 
will not be to ſeek in thoſe infinite other advantages wherein this Foot-meaſure will 
prove ſerviceable, eſpecially in knowing how with abſolute certainty ro limit and 
determine the longitude of the parts ina Statue of a greater magnirude, as well as in 
one of a leſſer. © Es, ho 
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So as if it ſhould happen that you were to make a Statue of 10. Cubirs, or what 
ever other dimenſion, it would be requifite to have your Ruler, Model, or Foot- 
meaſure likewiſe of 10, Cubits, and divided into fix equal parrs, which ſhould have 
the ſame correſpondence one with another, as thoſe of the lefler Ruler : In like man. 
ner ſhould the Inches and Minutes be proportion'd, whence alſo the uſe and man- 
ner of working would be the ſame with the other ; fince half the numbers of the 
greater have che ſame proportion to the whole intire,as half the numbers of the lefler 
have tothe whole Incire of the lefler. Wherefore according as the ſize of your work 
happens to fall out, your Ruler is to be made proportionably. 

We come next to treat of the Squares, which are to be two; the firſt of which 
ſhall be made after this manner ; Ler two Rulers, in the nature of ſtreighr lines, i, e. 
A. B. and B. C. be joyn'd together ſo as to make a right angle ; the firſt Ruler A. B. 
falling perpendicular, the other B. C, ſerving for the Baſe : The bigneſs of theſe 
Squares is to be ſo order'd, that their Baſes confiſt of at leaſt 15, Inches, according 
tothe proportion of your main Ruler, which, as we have faid before, is to be made 
bigger, or lefler anſwerable to the proportion of the Body you would meaſure : 
Theſe Inches therefore with their points and Minutes(however they may fall out)be- 
ing taken exaltly from the faid Ruler, you mult ſet down upon your Baſe, be- 
ginning to reckon from. the point of the Angle B. and fo Proceeding on to- 
wards C, * | 

The Square being thus mark'd and divided, as is to be ſeen in the example A. B. 
C. there is to be adjoyn'd unto it another Square made after the ſame manner, accor- 
ding as it is demonſtrated by the letters D. F. G. fo as that G. F. may ſerve both for 
ſtreight Line and Baſe ro both, Now to ſhew the ule of theſe inſtruments, I under- 
take to meaſure the Diameter of the thickeſt part of the Head H.1. K. by bringing the 
rwo ſtreight Rulers A. B, and D. F. of each Square exaQlly oppofice to each other, to 
touch the two oppoſite points ofthe thickeſt part of the Head, and by applying inter- 
changeably roone and the ſame Level, the Baſe-lines of the ſaid ſquares ; by which 
means from the points H, I. which are touch'd by the ſtreight Rulers of the faid 
Squares, we ſhall diſcover the exaQt Diameter of the Head. 
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And after this manner, thethickneſs and bigneſs of any part of the Body whatſoever 
may with great eaſe and accurateneſs be found out: Many uſes and advantages we 
could reckon up, which might be made ofthis Ruler and theſe Squares, were ir need- 
ful to infiſt now upon them ; there being ſeveral other waies, much after the ſame 
manner, which the meaneſt capacity may of himſelf find out, for the meaſuring of 
the Diameter of any part ; as for example, ſuppoſe one would know how much the 
Diameter is from one Ear to the other, and where abouts it interſeQs the other Dia- 
meter which paſſes from the Head to the Nuca, or the like, Laſtly our Workman 
may ſafely make uſe of this Ruler and theſe Squares as moſt faithful guides and coun- 
ſellours, not only for the performing of any part of his Work , bur alſo at the very 
firſt, and before he ſers upon it, he will receive much light by the help of cheſe In- 
ſtruments, how to begin and go about it ; in ſo much that there will not be the leaſt 
part of the Statue he is to make,which he will not betore have examin'd and confider'd 
and render'd moſt eaſy and familiar to him ; For Example. Who but a very arro- 
gant perſon would take upon him to be a Maſter-Ship-wright thar had not the perfed 
knowledg of all the ſeveral parts of a Ship, and how one kind of Ship differs from an- 
other, and what thoſe particular parts are which belong to one Ship more then to ano- 
ther ? And yet who is there of our Sculprors, let him be a man never ſoſubtile and 
experienc'd in his Art, -whoif it ſhould be demanded of him, upon what ground or 
confideration he has made this Member atter this manner,or what may be the propor- 
tion of this or that Member to the whole ſtrufture of the Body ? 1 ſay, who is there {o 


diligent and accurate as to have well confider'd and obſerv'd all that ts requiſite, and 
which 
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which becomes thatPerſon to know who would perform as he ſhould do theArt where- 
of he makes profeſſion? whereas doubtlefly all Arrs and faculties are moſt advantage. 
ouſly Jearn'd by rule and method, and by the knowledg of ſome demonſtrable ope- 
ration that is to be perform'd ; nor ſhall any one atrainto the perfe&tion of any Art 
whatſoever, who hath not firſt comprehended every ſeveral part and branch of the 
aid Arc, Butthus having ſufficiently treated of Meaſure and Proportion, and after 
what manner it is to be found out by the Ruler and Squares ; it remains that we 
ſpeak next of Linitation or the preſcribing of Bounds : This preſcription of Limits is 
the determining or fixing of a certain period in the drawing of all our Lines, ſo as 
rodireft to what point they are to be continu'd, whether extended out in length, 
or reverſed ; how Angles are to be fix'd, how parts ateto be raiſed, or depreſs'd by 
Alto, or Baſſo Reliewo, as Artiſts tearm it ; each Line, Angle and Reliev having their 
due and certain places afſign'd them by the condudt of a ſure and perfe& rule ; And 
the beſt way to pur this rule of Limitation in praQice, will be by a Line and Plum- 
met, falling froma certain determinate Center plac'd in the middle, whereby the di- 
ſtances and extremities of all the lines may be mark'd out and taken notice of, as far 
as the utmoTÞ bounds every way of the ſaid Body extends : Bur between the meaſure 
deſcrib'd above, and this afſignation of Limits, there is this difference, namely, that 
that Meaſure looks farther backward, and ſprings from a more native and original 
conſideration, as grounded upon more common and univerſal principles, which are 
by Nature more firmly and ſubſtantially inhzrent in all Bodies ; as the /ength, large- 
neſs and thickneſs of the parts z whereas the preſcribing of Bounds is grounded upon 
the preſent and accidental variety of poſtures, reſulting from the different diſpo- 
ſitions and* motions of the ſeveral parts of the Body, ſhewing the manner how to 
limir and faſhion thole poſtures, according tothe maxims of Rule and Art. 

Now, for the better performance of this laſt part of Regular Operation, we ſhall 
recommend this following Inſtrument, which is to conſiſt of three parts or 
branches ; that isto ſay, an Horizon, a Style, and a Plumb : The Horizon is a Plane de- 
ſign'd upon a Circle,which Circle is to be divided intoequal parts mark'd with their 
ſeveral members, and their ſubdiviſions ſet over againſt each part : The Style is a 
ſtreight Ruler, one end whereof is fixt in the center of the ſaid Circle, the other end 
moves about at pleaſure, ſo as that it may be eafily transfer'd and direGed from one 
diviſion of the Circle ro another : The Plumb or Plummet is a line or thread which 
falls parallel from the top of the Style down to the Floor or Plane, upon which the 
Statue or Figure ſtands whoſe members and lineatures are to be meaſur'd and limi- 
ted : For the manner of making this Inſtrument, let it be thus ; Take a Board well 
plan'd and {mooth'd, upon which let a Circle be drawn having three Foot diameter, 
and let the extremity of the ſaid Circle's circumference be divided into equal parts, 
according as Aſtrologers divide their Aſtrolabes, which parts we will call Degrees ; and 

erevery of theſe Degrees be ſubdivided again into as many other parts as ſhall be 
thought fit; as for example, ſuppole every Degree be ſubdivided into fix leſſer 
parts, which we may call Minutes ; to all which degrees adjoyn the ſeveral numbers, 
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VIZ. Is 2, 3. 4+ with the reſt in order, till the numbers belonging to all the degrees 
be ſer down. | This Circle, thus made and order'd, we call'd the Horizon, to which 
we are to fit our moveable Style, being alſo to be made after this manner ; Take a 
thin ſtreight Ruler, three Foot in length, and faſten one of the ends thereot (with a 
pegg) to the center of its Horizon or Circle, in ſuch a manner, chat though the ſaid 
end is not to be mov'd from the Center, yet the pegg that faſtens it is fo far tobe re 
lax'd, that the whole Ruler may have liberty to move and play about from one part 
of the Circle to another, whileſt the other extream extends ir ſelf a good way beyond 
the circumference of the ſaid Circle about which it is to he mov'd - Upon this 
Ruler or Style, mark out the Inches it 15 to contain, diſtinguiſhing them with ſeveral 
points between, after the manner of the Module or Foot-mealure above mention'd ; 
and theſe Inches muſt alſo be ſubdivided into lefer equal parts, as was likewiſe done 
in the forefaid Foot-meaſure ; and then beginning from the Center, adjoyn to the 
Inches alſo cheir ſeveral numbers, v7z, I. 2. 3. 4. vc. Laſtly, to this Style annex a 
line and Plummet. This whole Inſtrument thus deſcrib'd conſiſting of Horizon, 
Ruler, and Plummet we ſhall call our Definitor. 

This Definitor is to be made ule of in this manner : Suppoſe the Original, or 
Copie, the limits of whoſe parts we would determine, were a Statue of Phidias, holding 
with the left hand, on one fide of a Chariot, the Raines of a Horſes Bridle - This 
Definitor is to be ſer upon the head of the Statue in ſuch ſort, that it may lye exaftly 
level upon the plane of the Center, being plac'd juſt upon the very mid(t of the head 
of the Statue, where it is to be made faſt with a pegg: Then note that point where 
it is faſtned upon the head of the Statue, and mark ir by ſetting up a needle or pin 
for the Center of the Circle : Next, by turning the Inſtrument about from the de- 
termin'd place in the Horizon, make out the firſt defign'd degree, ſoas you may know 
from whence it is mov'd ; which may beſt be done after this following manner : 
Bring about the moveable Ruler, which is the Styſe, upon which the thread and 
Plummet hangs, till it arrive at that place of the Horizon where the firſt degree of the 
Horizon is to be ſet down; and holding it faſt there, turn it about together with the 
whole Circle thereof, until the line of the Plummet touch ſome principal part of the 
Statue, that is to ſay, ſome member particularly noted above all the reſt, as the Fin 
ger of the right Hand or fo. 
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Which may ſerve as the appointed place from whence upon every new occaſion 
the whole Defiritor may be mov'd, and afterwards brought back again to the ſame 
place where it ſtood ar firſt upon the ſaid Statue ; yer fo, that by the turning of the 
Style about the Pin, which pierceth from the top of the head of the Statue, through 
the Center of the Definttor, the Plummet which before fell from the firſt degree of the 
Horizon, may return to touch the forefaid Finger of the right Hand. Theſe things 
thus order'd and defign'd, ſuppoſe that we would take the angle of the right Elbow, 
ſoas to keep the knowledg of it in mind, or to write it down ; the way is as follow- 
eth ; Fix the Definitor with its Center which is upon the head of the Statue, in the 
place and manner aforeſaid, in ſuch ſorr, that the Plane whereon the Horizon 1s de- 
fignd, may ſtand firme and immoveable ; then turn about the moveable Style, till 
the line of the Plummet come to touch the left Elbow of the Statue which we would 
meaſure : But in the performing of this ſort of Operation there are three things to be 
obſerv'd, which will much conduce to our purpoſe : The firſt is, That we mark how 
far the Stylein the Horizon comes to be diſtant from the place where it ſhall have 
been firſt mov'd, taking notice upon what degree of the Horizon the Style lies, whether 
on the twentieth, thirtyeth or whatſoever other: Secondly, Obſerve by the Inches, 
and Minutes mark'd in the Style, how far diſtant the Elbow ſhall be from the Center 


of 


of the Circle : Laſtly, take notice by placing the Module or Foor-meaſure perpendiz 
cularly upon the Plane whereon the Statue ſtands, how many Inches and Minutes the 
faid Elbow is raiſed above the ſaid Plane, and write down theſe meaſures in 2 Book 
or piece of paper: Forexample, thus, the angle of the left Elbow is found in the Ho= 
rizon to be 10. Degrees and 5. Minutes ; in the Style or Ruler 7, Degrees and 3. 
Minutes ; that of the Plane in the Module amounts to 40, Degrees and 4. Minutes : 
and thus by the ſame rule may be meaſur'd and computed all the reſt of the princi- 
pal parts of the ſaid Statue or Copy ; as for inſtance ; The angles of the Knees, and 
of the Shoulders and other ſuch like parts that are to be reckoned among the Reliewi : 
But if you would meaſure Concavities, or thoſe parts which recede inward, andare 
ſo remov'd out of the reach of fight and eaſy acceſs, that the Plummet-line cannot 
come totouch them (as it happens in the Concavities beneath the Shoulders, in the 
regions of the reins, 0c.) the beſt way to find them isas follows : Add to the Style 
or Ruler another Plummet-line which may reach as far as the ſaid Concavitie ; how 
far diſtant it be from the firlt, it is not material, fince by theſe two Plummet-lines 
falling perpendicularly, and being interſefted by the Gnomon of the plain Superficies 
above to which they are faſtned, and which extends ir ſelf as far as the Center of the 
Statue, it will appear how much the ſecond Plummet-line is nearer then the firſt to the 
Center of the Definitor, which is therefore call'd the middle perpendicular. 

Theſe things thus demonſtrated, being once ſufficiently underſtood, it will be an 
ealy matter to comprehend what we before commended to your Obſervation ; name- 
ly, that if the ſaid Statue ſhould chance to have been cover'd over to a certain thick- 
neſs with Wax or Earth, you might yet by a Piercer, with greateaſe, readyneſs, and 
certainty come to find out whatſoever point or tearm you would defire to find in 
the ſaid Statue ; for as muchas ir may be clearly demonſtrated, that by the turning 
about of this Gnomon, the Level makes a circular Lige like the Superficies of a Cylin- 
der, with which ſort of figure che Statue ſo ſuperinduc' d as aforeſaid, ſeems to be in- 
cloſed and incircled : This Poſition eſtabliſh'd, you may ſafely inferr, that as by 
making way through the Ayr (the Statue not being cover'd with Waxor Earth) you 
guide your Piercer direfly cowards the Point T. (which for example's fake we will 
ſuppoſe to be the Relievo of the Chin) by the ſame reaſon, if the Statue were coverd 
over with Wax or Earth, might you by boaring through the faid Wax or Earth atrain 
the point aim'd at, the Wax or Earth poſlefling but the fame place which otherwiſe 
the Ayr would have done : From what hath been thus diſcours'd concerning theſe 
things, it may be concluded, that the effe& we mention d before concerning the 
making of one half of the Starue in the Iſle of Pharos, and finiſhing the other half in 
the Mountains of Carrara, is4 thing not only not impollible but very cafy to be per- 
form'd ; For let the faid Starue or Model of Phidias be divided intotwo ſegments, 


and ſuppoſe, for example, this Seftion of a plain Superficies be made in the Waſt or 


Girdling place, doubtleſs by the only affiſtance oÞvur Definitor it will be eaſy to mark 
out inthe Circle of the Inſtrument whatſoever points ſhall be thought fir, belonging 
ro the divided Superficies ;_ Theſe things granted to be feafible, you ſhall not need to 
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make any queſtion of being able to find outat pleaſure in the Model, any part what- 
ſoever you ſhall defire to find ; and that only by drawing a ſmall red line inthe 
Model, which ſerves in ſtead of an interſeRion of the Horizon, in the place where this 
ſegment ſhould terminate, if the Statue were divided ; and the points ſo mark will 
direft you the way how the work may: be finiſhed : And in like manner nay other 
things be done, as hath been ſaid before. Finally, by the whole diſcourſe here made 
concerning all theſe particulars, ic is ſufficiencly evident, thar all Meaſures, Proportj- 
ons and Limitations are to be taken, whether in the Lite, or Copie, by a moſt certain 
and infallible rule for the bringing of any work to perteftion in this Art ; and we 
could wiſh that this way of proceeding were more ſeriouſly intended by all our 
Painters, and Sculptors, ſince, if it were, they would ſoon come to find the extraordi- 
nary benefirof ir; Bur becauſe all things are molt illuſtrated by example, and that 
the paines we have already taken in this matter may conduce to the greater advan- 
tage; we have thought fic to beſtow yet a little farther labour in deſcribing the mea- 
ſures of all the principal parts in mans Body ; and not only the parts of this or that 
particular man, hut as faras was poſlible, even the very perfeQtion of all beautiful 
and excellent proportions ; the ſeveral parts whereof having obſerv'd in ſeveral hu- 
mane bodies, ſome excelling chiefly in this, ſome in that excernal gift of Nature, we 
have thought material to ſet down in writing ; following the example of him, who 
being imploy'd by the Crotaniati to make the Statue of their Goddeſs, went about col- 
lefting from the moſt beautiful Virgins (whom, among many, he with great dili- 
gence ſearch'd our) thoſe proportions and handſome Features wherein each of them 
principally excell'd, and apply'd them to his own Statue. Since much after the 
fame manner we, having taken the Draught from thoſe Bodies, that of divers others 
were judg'd, by the moſt ſagacious in this inquiry, to be the moſt exaQtly built and 
compos'd, with all their ſeveral meaſures and proportions ; and comparing them 
exaltly together, to obſerve wherein they excell'd, or were excell d cach by the other, 
have made choice out of this variety of models and examples, of thoſe middle pro- 
portiens which ſeem'd-ro us moſt agreeable, and which we have here ſet. down by 
the lengths, bignefles and thicknefles of all the principal and moſt noted parrs ; 
and in the firſt place the lengths are theſe following. 


The heights from the Ground. ” Feet. Degrees. Minutes. 


The greateſt height from the ground to the Inſtup of the Foot. © 
The height up to the Ankle-bone on the outſide of the Legg. ' © 
The height up tothe Ankle-bone on the infide of the Legg. © 
-The heighc up to the receſs which-is under the Calf of the Legg. 0 
| "+65" ©9955 parton : 


Knee-bone within. | | 
The height up to the Muſcle onthe owtfide of the Knee. i 
The height up to the Buttocks and Teſticles. 2 
The height up to the Os Sacrum. 3 
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Feet. Dyre%. Minutes. 
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The is lelpleup to the joynt of the Hips 

Thie height up to the Navel. 

The height up tothe Waſt. 

* The height up to the Tears and Blade-bone of the Sromack. 
The height up tothar part of che throat where the Weezle- 

- pipe beginneth. 
The height up to the knot of the Neck where the Head is ſer on. 
The height up to thee Chin. 

The height up to the Ear. 

The height up to the roots of the Haires in the Forehead: 

The height up to the middle Finger of a Hand chat hangs down, 
The height up tothe joynt of the Wriſt of the ſaid Hand, 

The height up to the joynt of the Elbow of the ſaid hand. 

The height up to the higheſt angle of the Shoulder. 


The amplitude or largeneſſes of the parts are meaſur d from the right hand to the left. 
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The greateſt breadth of the Foot. 0 4 2 
The greateſt breadth of the Heel. 0 2 3 
The breadth of the fulleſt part beneath the jertings out of the 

Ankle-bones. Co + 
The receſs or falling-in above the Ankles. o 1 o 
The receſs of the mid-legg under the Muſcle or Calf. 0 2 5 
The greateſt thickneſs of the Calf. | [> 3 5 
The falling-in under the Reliew of the Knee-bone; o 3 5 
The Keck. breadth of the Knee-bone. 0 4 0 
The Elling-in of the Thigh above the Knee. 0 3 5 
The breadth of the middle or biggeſt part of the Thigh 0 5 5 
T, bi greateſt breadth among the Muſcles of the joynt of thie - c I l 

pcons breadth between the two Flanks above the joynts 2 

"Op the Thigh, 7 
The breadth of the largeſt part of the Breaſt beneath theA EY I I 5 
The breadth of the largeſt part between the Shoulders. I 5 0 
The breadth of the Neck. 6 o 0 
The breadth between the Cheeks. 0 4 $ 
The breadrh of the Palm of the Hand. 0 0 0 

The breadth and thickneſs of the Arms, differ according to the ſeveral motions thereof, but 
the moſt commonore theſe following. 
The breadth of the Arm atthe Wriſt, 0 2 
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The breadth of the brawny part of the Arm under the Elbow | © 
The breadth of the brawny part of the Armabove, between the? FN ; 
Elbow and the Shoulder. 
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© The thickneſs from the fore-parts to the hinder-parts. Feet. Degrees. Minutes, 
The length from the great Toe to the Heel. i” 
The thickneſs fromthe Inſtup to the Angle or corner of the Heel. o 
The falling-in of che Inſtup. 0 
From the falling-in under the Calf to the middle of the Shin, o© 
The outſide of the Calf of the Legg. 0 
The outfide of the Pan of the Knee. I 
The thickneſs of the biggeſt part of the Thigh. © 
From the Genitalls to the higheſt rifing of the Butrocks. © 
From the Navel to the Reins. o 
The thickneſs of the Waſt. o 
From the Teats to the higheſt Rifing of the reins of the Back. © 
From the Weezlepipeto the knot or joynture of the Neck. 0 
| Fromthe Forchead tothe hinder part of the Head. 0 
From the Forehead to the hole of the Ear. © 
The thickneſs of the Arm at the Wriſt of the Hand. © 
The thickneſs of the brawn of the Arm under the Elbow. 0 
The thickneſs of the brawn of the Arm between the Elbow and 

the Shoulder. : 
The greateſt thickneſs of the Hand. 0 
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By means of theſe meaſures it may cafily be computed what proportions all the 
parts and members of the Body have one by one to the whole length of the Body ; 
and what agreement and ſymmetrie they have among themſelves, as alſo how they 
vary or differ one from another; which things we certainly conclude moſt profi- 
table and fit to be known ; Nor were it from the purpoſe to particularize how the 
parts vary and alter, according to the ſeveral geſtures incident ro humane Bodies, as, 
whether they be Sitring, or Inclining to this, or that fide : But we ſhall leave the 
more curious diſquifition intotheſe things, to the diligence and induſtry of our Artif. 
It would alſo be of very much conducement,to be well inform'd of the number of the 
Bones, the Mulc'es,and rifings of the Nerves ; and eſpecially ro know how, by certain 
rules, to take the circumferences of particular diviſions of Bodics, ſeparately confi- 
der'd from the reſt, by an inſpeQtion into thoſe parts which are nor outwardly ex- 
pod to fight: Inlike manner as if a Cylinder ſhould be cur down right through 
the middle, fo as out of that part of the Cylinder which is vifible throughour, there 
ſhould be ſeparated, by a circular ſeftion through the whole length of the figure, an 
inward confimilar part which was before unſeen, fo as to make of the ſame Cylinder 
two Bodies, whoſe. Baſes ſhould be alike, and of the fame form, as being indeed 
wholly compriz'd within the ſame lines and circles throughout : By the obſervation 

of which ſort of Seftion is to be underſtood the manner of ſeparation of the parts 


and Bodies before intimated ; for as muchas the defigne of the line by which the 
Figure 
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Figure is terminated, and by which the vifible Superſithes. is to be ſeparated from 
chat. whichilies hid from the ſight, is to be drawn juſt in the ſame manner ; and this 
defign being delineated ona Walf, yould repreſent ſuch a Figure as would be much 
like a Shadow projeQted thereupon from fome incerpoſing light, and* which ſhould 
Illuminate it from the ſame point of the yr, where at firſt the beholders Eye wis 
plc'd : But this kind of diviſion or feparation, and the way of defigning things af- 
cer this manner, belongs more properly to the Painter then the Sculptor, and{ in that 
capacity we fhall treat of them more largely elſewhere. Moreover, it is of main 


concernment to whatſoever perſon would be eminentin this Art, to know how far 
each Reliew or Receſs of any member whatſoever is diftant from ſome determin'd 


Pofition of Lines. 
The End. 
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i is graceful Cherefer, and handſom Graving of the Plater, belides the rareneſs of the Subjef, will merit of 

ew oe Ops et [eye of the Preſs. As by miſtaking Cepitel fas Capitel, Coloms for Column, c. 1. >. &c. Motel 

for Medal, c. 27, 29. &c. andin ſomeof thereſt ; the moſt material being in Epiſt to Sr. F. Den. r. reaſſumpiion. Commiſiionets. p. #34 
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| . RTE Books in Folio, 


rgof the world, by Sic waher Raleigh Knight, the laſt | 


op Ralls third Tome, with 


- OO OE I = or « wP 28 -£ of Si . s £ 


: of the learned Judg Owen, Chief Juſtice of the 


hey a Reports and Caſes of Lew, by Willian Leonard, Efquire in 
arts, with a compleat Table. | 
och his Reports. G . 
of Sir Jobs Bridgmas Knights ſometime Chief Ju- 


of ; | 
The Reports of divers Relblngons Lows Cvliefted by the 
eht Honourable Sir 7eames ight and Baronet, 
wy te incerpreter of hard Wks the Law, the laſt edition, 
CI nee eckerr efinge hem. © 
Eſquire; late one of t rays Inn. 
EE an Hiſtory of the Cities of London and weſftmin- 
: 6 ronhnge Sweder, Gothes, and Y andalls, by Olans Magnas 
Biſhop of Upſall. ; 
The . for 11uftrious Princes, or a Hiſtory of the Wars 
between the Houles of York and Laxcafler;by Y. #. Eſquire. 
TheMiniſter of State,in two Volumes,wherein is ſhewed the true 
uſe of Sorts by Menfieur Sn Secretary to Catdinal Richlew, 
Sir Henry Herbert Knight, | 
<Fonb oaks cvs. the Church of Ezylend, 
vg 


| of Italy in it's original Glory, Ruin, and Revival, 
by Edzmnnd Farcapp Eſquire. 


Books in Puarto large and ſmall. 
The Grand Abridgment of the Law Continued, by Willem 


_— Eſquire, in thrice Volumes, 
Compleat Cletk, containing the beſt forms of all ſorts of 


Preſidents, the ſecond Edition with many Additions, throughout 
the whole Work, 1664, : 
Commentaries _ Oo > Writts, in Nutare Brevinw, by 
| Moot. Book, with Additions, by Williew Hughes: 
arations and ings in Exglifh, &c. in the Kings Bench, 
by william Smale of _ Mn 2 Bf TRL 
Regui arguments Confilii, or a C jon uthentick Argu- 
meats, Suareolent Speeches, and prudent Reaſons ; delivered and 
ſeriouſly debated in Parliament. 
The Faithful Councellor, or the Marrow of Law, by Willien 


Sheppard Eſquire, the lecond Part. 
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ing are Printed for John Place, 


Furnivals-lnn Gate in Holborn. 


and are to be fold at 


The Deed ſpeaking, or the living ma Revived, in a Sermon 
<a at the Funeral of Mr, Samuel Oliver, by Mr. Chi 
The Floating Iſland, by Dr. Strowd, a&ed at Oxford, 

The Tragedy of the fair Jreze, by Gilbert Swinboe Eſquire, 


' Books in Offavo. 


| Book of Entries of all manner of Judgments i0 the Ki 
and FN one __ U OY 
Grounds Maxims of the Law, by M. Harke 
nlddle Temple. EY a 
A periz& guide for a Studious young Lawyer, by Th | 
of Farnivels. Ian Gent, ; Ow en ge 
The Arrai t of the Anabapiiſt; 
in Monmexthfbire, by John Cregg M. A. 
A Cabinet of Jewels, &c. Ser forth in eight Sermons, with an 
Appendix of the nature of Tithes, and expedience of Marriage 
by alawful Miniſter, by 7obn Cragg M. A. 
The Royal Prerogative vindicated, to which is Annexed the 


in a Diſpute at Abergeveny 


| Kings Supremacy in all cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, and Civil, by Jobn 


regg M. A. 

The Country Court inlarged by williem Greenwood of Farnivalie 

Mecbievels Diſcourſes, to which is added bis Prince, in 12. 
_ Roſs his Epitome of Sir Walter Raleigh*s Hiſtory of the World, 
in 13. 

The office and duty of an Executor, by Tho. Wentworth. 

The Abridgment of the Lord Dyer: Reports, by Sir Thomas 
Irelend. 

Obſervations on the Office of a Lord Chancellor, by the Lord 
Eleſmere, late Lord Chancellor. 

Juſtice Reſtored, or a Guide for his Majeſties Juſtices of Peace. 

Juſtice of Peace his Fade Mecam, together with an Epitome of 
Stenfords Pleas of the Crown, 

The Lay- mans Lawyer, by Thomas Fofter Gent, 

Tranſa&ions of Chancery, colle&ed by . Tocbell. 

Brooks Caſes in Exgliſh,by F. Marſh of @Oreyt-Inz Bartelter. 

Perkins of the Laws of Egglend in Engiifs. 
 Anexad& Abridgment of Þoftor and Student. 

Principles of the Law reduced to praQtice, by . Philips. 

Invifible World, and the Miſtery of Godlineſs, by Joſeph Hall, 
Biſhop. of Norwich. 

ilhep Heli; Impolition of hands. 

Dr, Preſftons Saints Infirmities - 

A Treatiſe of Phleboromy. : 

A Sermon Preached at the Funeral of Sir 7emes Pexyman, by 


Allen Smalwoed. 
A Comment on the times, or a CharaQer of the Enemies of the 


Church of by Themes Wall, M. A, _ 
A > containing the Principles of Chriſties Religion, 
written by Moſes Well. 


Poems by Matthew Stevenſon. 
Clareſtella, by &. Heath Eſquire, 
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